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Tue countries which compose the present dominions of the 
Danish monarchy, are an interesting object of attention in 
many points of view. This is a part of the northern hive, from 
whence issued forth those swarms of barbarians that subverted 
the Roman empire, and infused a fresh portion of vigor into 
the exhausted races of the South. Here are emphatically 
gentis cunabula nostre. From these regions came the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, by whom England was 
successively conquered, and repeopled after the extirpation of 
the original inhabitants, and from whom we derive our lan- 
guage, our laws, and whatever it is that peculiarly distinguishes 
us from other races of men. 

The various fortunes of the different states of modern Europe 
which were built up on the ruins of the Roman empire form a 
singularly attractive subject of speculation to the political in- 
quirer. They were all free in their primitive institutions and 
manners, and it is a wonder how such brave men were gradu- 
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ally fashioned to bow their necks to the double yoke of feudal 
and ecclesiastical tyranny. But the various mutations through 
which they have passed, until they have reached that condi- 
tion of society in which we see the present kingdoms of Europe, 
deserve a still more scrutinizing examination. In some, the 
aristocracy triumphed over both the crown and the people. In 
others, the rights of every order were absorbed in the dazzling 
brilliance of the crown; whilst few had the wisdom or the good 
fortune to find refuge under the shadow of constitutional free- 
dom. ‘Take again that remarkable state which was founded, 
not by the rude invaders of the North, but by fugitives from 
the catastrophe of the falling Empire, on the sand-banks form- 
ed in the lagunes at the mouths of the Po, whence the proud 
mistress of the Adriatic raised her lofty turrets, and survived for 
so many ages every other dominion. For three centuries she 
retained her democratical form of government. ‘The Doges, 
with almost sovereign authority, succeeded, and these again 
were stripped of almost all but nominal power, by an aristocra- 
cy the most jealous, crafty, cruel, and despotic that the world 
has yet seen. 

The political revolutions of Denmark may be said to have 
taken an opposite direction. Like the other Scandinavian and 
Gothic kingdoms of Europe, the monarchy was originally elec- 
tive, or rather the hereditary principle was so imperfectly es- 
tablished, that it may be said rather to have had reference to 
a dynasty, than to have indicated by any constant rule the in- 
dividual who was to succeed to the vacant throne.* Four or- 
ders of the state were gradually formed, in the progress of so- 
ciety, with distinct political rights ; the clergy, the nobility, the 
burghers of the towns, and the peasantry. Each of these or- 
ders had a right to be represented in the States General of the 
kingdom. Written constitution there was none; but on the 
accession to the throne of Christopher the Second, whose des- 
potic inclinations were suspected by his subjects, the first capitu- 
lation was drawn up in 1320, to the faithful observance of which 





* This elective quality of the crown, as well as its independence of 
the Papal See, is expressed with some energy by king Waldemar the 
Third, in his answer to the Pope’s nuncio, who claimed an authority 
over him, according to the extravagant pretensions of the church of 
Rome in that age. ‘ Naturam habemus a Deo, regnum a subditis, re- 
ligionem a Romana ecclesia; quam si nobis invides, renuntiamus per 
presentes.’ 
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his successors were compelled to take a solemn oath, before they 
were crowned, or acknowledged as kings. ‘The last capitula- 
tion was that signed by Frederic the Third, in 1648, which pro- 
vided that the crown should for ever be elective, and restrained 
the royal prerogative within still narrower bounds. As the clergy 
and the nobility, who possessed all the little learning of the age, 
drew up these capitulations, they were naturally more careful 
to insert such conditions as favored their own pretensions, than 
mindful of the rights and privileges of the other orders. ‘The 
Reformation came, and with it a correspondent depression of 
ecclesiastical influence. ‘I'he Protestant religion was declared 
to be the established religion of the state, but the clergy, no 
longer supported by the power of Rome, fell back into the 
second rank among the orders of the kingdom. ‘The nobles, 
who now occupied the first rank, greedily seized upon the 
property of the church, which according to a resolution of the 
diet of Copenhagen ought to have been annexed to the do- 
mains of the crown, excepting so much as might be required 
for the support of the Protestant worship, of the public schools, 
and other charitable institutions. ‘The peasants had already 
been deprived of their personal liberty in Zealand, and the ad- 
jacent islands. ‘The nobles compelled the greater part of those 


in Jutland and Fionia to surrender their proprietary interests 


and consent to become their vassals and tenants. ‘Thus they 
revenged upon this oppressed class the share it had taken in the 
insurrection in favor of the dethroned king Christian the Second, 
and abused for this purpose their power as intendants of the 
bailiwicks and administrators of the royal domains. ‘The diets 
of the kingdom were rarely convoked, and the peasantry still 
more rarely summoned to attend them, though their right to be 
represented in these national assemblies was never formally 
questioned. Instead of the regular diets, were substituted con- 
vocations of the senators and nobility called Herredage. 'The 
calamitous wars of Frederic the Third had fully exposed those 
defects in the constitution of the government, which the hercic 
character and splendid abilities of Christian the Fourth had, to a 
certain degree, concealed from view. In fact, the nobility 
gradually encroached both upon the crown and the commons, 
until the state became an unmitigated aristocracy, under the 
name of a kingdom, and with the forms of a monarchy, as Venice 
was, under the name and with the forms of a republic. The 
resentment and despair of the clergy and the commons, which 
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wee aggravated by the refusal of the nobility to bear their due 
proportion of the burthen of the new taxes required by the ne- 
cessities of the state, found no other resource than the extreme 
one of rendering the government hereditary, and of conferring on 
the king the absolute powers of sovereignty. Lord Molesworth 
reproaches the Danes with the levity, which thus threw away, in 
a single day, the liberties of themselves and their posterity ; and 
with that bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his work, he 
compares them to the Cappadocians of old. And the authors 
of the ‘ Voyage de Deux Frangais,’ consider the Lex Regia as 
the very essence of despotism, and yet they very sagely con- 
clude that the Danes have never had occasion to repent this 
surrender of their liberties! ‘The truth is, they had no liberties 
to surrender; the burghers and the clergy were both oppressed 
by the nobles, and the peasantry were abject slaves, glebe ad- 
seriptt ; it was only the feudal aristocracy who lost by the re- 
volution of 1660. 

Although the Danish literature is rich in treatises on the civil 
and criminal jurisprudence of the country, a work upon the 
public law of Denmark was still wanting. Foreign inquirers 
who sought for information respecting the political institutions of 
this kingdom, had recourse to the work of Lord Molesworth, 
entitled ‘An Account of Denmark as it was in the Year 
1692,’ which bears too many marks of prejudice and passion, 
to be entitled to implicit confidence. Professor Schlegel has 
convicted his Lordship of gross inadvertence, at least, in very 
generously conferring upon the crown of Denmark the sove- 
reignty of the Shetland islands, although they had been in pos- 
session of the Scottish king about a century and a half before 
he wrote. It is true they did once belong to Norway, and 
were pledged to Scotland ; and the Danish government has 
often sought in vain to redeem them. Professor Schlegel con- 
cludes, that a writer so ignorant of the geography and _ history 
of his own country, or so careless as to his facts, cannot be en- 
titled to much weight when he speaks of a foreign country. 
Yet a writer in the English Critical Review for 1826 (pp. 364—- 
367), relies upon Lord Molesworth as an authentic and conclu- 
sive authority upon the subject of Denmark, praises his sagacity 
and information, and crowns his eulogium by vaunting the im- 
partiality of the noble author, which a Dane very naturally takes 
for irony. 

Professor Schlegel, the author of the work now before us, 
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is already known to the literary and political world by his con- 
troversy with Dr Croke, relating to the celebrated judgment 
of Sir William Scott in 1799, on the case of the Swedish 
convoy. He is also the author of several treatises on the mu- 
nicipal law and legal antiquities of his own country, and on 
subjects of general legislation, which, as they were published 
in German and Danish, are comparatively unknown except in 
the north of Europe. He has rendered an essential service to 
the public, by the present work, which contains a valuable body 
of information respecting the political law of Denmark, a sub- 
ject very little understood in other countries. He has thrown 
upon it all the lights which could be derived from history, and 
has been careful to connect the present with the past by revert- 
ing to the primitive origin of institutions which have been gradu- 
ally modified by time and circumstances, and which are much 
more complicated in their structure than is generally imagined. 

The two first chapters of this volume treat of the Danish 
state in general, and of its civil and ecclesiastical independence. 
The author shows that the political maxim of the unity and in- 
divisibility of the monarchy had been adopted as a part of the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, as early as the reign of Gorm 
the Old in the tenth century. He strongly maintains the doc- 
trine of its perpetual independence of the empire, and of the 
papal see. ‘The territories now belonging to the Danish crown 
are, the kingdom of Denmark, and the Duchies of Sleswig, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg ; Iceland, Greenland, and the Ferroe 
Isles ; St Croix and St Thomas in the West Indies, and Tran- 
quebar, with some other small possessions, in the East Indies. 
The Duchies are held in a different capacity from the crown of 
Denmark. 'They were fiefs of the empire, and each has its 
own peculiar constitution and system of internal administration. 
The duchy of Lauenburg is a recent acquisition. It belonged 
to Hanover, by whom it was ceded to Prussia, in exchange for 
other territories on the left bank of the Elbe, and again ceded 
by Prussia to Denmark in exchange for Swedish Pomerania, 
which Denmark had received from Sweden, as a partial com- 
pensation for the loss of Norway. In his quality of Duke of 
Holstein, the king of Denmark had a seat in the college of 
princes of the empire, and in the assemblies of the circle of 
Lower Saxony; is a member of the present Germanic con- 
federation; has one of the seventeen votes in the smaller 
chamber of the diet at Frankfort; and contributes a contin- 
gent of 3,600 troops to the army of the confederation. 
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The fourth chapter treats of the ancient form of government 
in Denmark, and contains a historical deduction, showing how 
it was gradually modified by the increasing power and influence 
of the superior orders of the state, the clergy and nobility ; and 
by such striking events as the introduction of Christianity, the 
organization and endowment of the church, the union of the 
three crowns of the North at Calmar in 1397, under Queen 
Margaret, and the Reformation in 1536. The kingdom was 
partly hereditary and partly elective, as was shown at the ac- 
cession of a new dynasty, when Sveno, the son of a sister of 
Canute the Great, who as a collateral had no hereditary right, 
mounted the throne by the free choice of the people ; and again 
when Christian the First was elected by the diet in 1448, and 
commenced the present reigning dynasty of the house of Olden- 
burg. Mr Schlegel examines the circumstances of the revolu- 
tion of 1660-61, and shows that the government was rendered 
hereditary by an act of the diet of the thirteenth of October, 
1660, and the king rendered absolute by another act of the 
tenth of January, 1661, although those who have undertaken to 
write this passage of history have confounded the two transac- 
tions. As there were some partisans of the crown among the 
senators and the nobility, the resistance of the aristocracy was 
much more feeble than it would have been, if they had not been 
thus divided. He insists that the people were great gainers by 
this revolution, which effectually bridled the aristocracy by 
whom they had been so long oppressed. A council of state 
was formed, composed of the most enlightened members of the 
community without regard to distinctions of birth, which was 
unfortunately abolished in 1670, in consequence of the jealousy 
of that all powerful minister, Chancellor Griffenfeld. ‘The su- 
preme tribunal and the administrative boards were filled by an 
equal number of nobles and commoners. ‘The privileges which 
the tiers état secured by his change, by their being rendered 
capable of holding public employments, by the impartial and 
public administration of justice, and the establishment of a more 
equal system of taxation, confirmed the stability of the new 
order of things. He thinks that if this revolution had been, as 
some pretend, the effect of a mere court intrigue, it would not 
have been permanent. A similar change in the form of gov- 
ernment which took place in Sweden twenty years afterwards, 
under Charles the Eleventh, did not cause the same astonish- 
ment, probably because it was not so enduring, which may 
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however be attributed to the extravagant abuse of his absolute 
power by Charles the Twelfth, and to the sudden demise of that 
monarch. The revolution under Gustavus the Third was 
effected with great facility, and the change of government might 
have become permanent, had it not been for the innumerable 
errors committed by his son. ‘The author concludes that a 
people who regard their own interests will always prefer even 
an absolute monarch who may rule with moderation, to an aris- 
tocracy which must inevitably be oppressive. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Danish people be- 
lieved themselves reduced at this period to the desperate alterna- 
tive of choosing between these two extremes. ‘The aristocracy 
had acquired a complete ascendency over the other classes of the 
nation. ‘They exercised their dominion with insolence and op- 
pression. ‘They cast all the burthens of the state upon the other 
orders, and monopolized to themselves all its privileges. They 
extorted from Frederic the Third, on his accession to the throne 
a capitulation, in which he not only acknowledged that he held 
his crown from their choice, but bound himself to act in subor- 
dination to the senate in the administration of the government, 
and to appoint to office from their recommendation. ‘The peas- 
antry were, as we have seen, in the lowest state of vassalage. 
The depressed and despised burghers had just saved the king- 
dom from foreign conquest, by their courageous defence of 
Copenhagen against the attack of the Swedes in the memora- 
ble seige of 1659. Under these circumstances, the diet was 
assembled, consisting of the nobles, the delegates of the clergy, 
and the deputies of the towns, the wretched peasantry bein 
entirely omitted in the convention. ‘The finances of the king- 
dom, exhausted by a disastrous war, required fresh supplies. 
The nobles irritated the other orders by insisting upon their 
ancient privilege of exemption from an equal participation in 
the burthens of taxation. Scenes ensued similar to those which 
marked the first meeting of the States General in France in 
1789, but with actors of another stamp, and with a far different 
result. In a more enlightened age, this opportunity might per- 
haps have been improved to establish a limited monarchy with 
constitutional securities. But the clergy and the burghers, 
irritated at the insolent pretensions of the nobility, and aided 
by a party among the latter, released Frederic from the obliga- 
tions of the capitulation which he had signed on his accession 
to the throne, declared the government hereditary in the house 
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of Oldenburg, and summoned the deputies of the peasantry to 
attend the diet. ‘The revolution was completed by the act of 
the tenth of January, 1661, which conferred on the monarch 
the absolute authority of the nation. 

At this distance of time, and with the imperfect means which 
we have of forming a judgment concerning a transaction which 
has been so much discolored by opposite passions and_preju- 
dices, it is difficult to form an impartial estimate of the charac- 
ters and conduct of the authors of this revolution. Among the 
principal actors were Svane, bishop of Zealand (afterwards 
archbishop), and a leader of the ecclesiastical order; Annibal 
Sehested of the nobility ; and Nansen, a burgomaster of Co- 
penhagen, and prolocutor of the commons. ‘The portrait of 
the first of these has been drawn by Professor Jens Moller in 
his biographical sketch of Archbishop Svane, inserted in a 
Danish publication called the Historical Calendar, and seems 
to lend some verisimilitude to the sombre coloring of Lord 
Molesworth’s picture of this remarkable event. After all, what- 
ever might have been the secret wishes of the court, and 
the designs of the leaders who favored its pretensions, it is not 
probable, even according to Lord Molesworth, that the revo- 
lution would have taken such a turn, had it not been for 
the folly and insolence of the nobility, who spurned the just 
claims of the other orders, and treated with contempt the sound 
and reasonable arguments by which they were maintained. ‘To 
borrow his own words, 

‘This manner of arguing was very displeasing to the nobles, 
and begat much heat, and many bitter replies on both sides. At 
length, a principal senator called Otto Craeg, stood up, and in 
great anger, told the president of the city, that the commons 
neither understood nor considered the privileges of the nobility, 
who at all times had been exempted from taxes, nor the true con- 
dition of themselves, who were no other than slaves (the word in 
the Danish is unfree) ; so that their best way was to keep within 
their own bounds, and acquiesce in such measures as ancient 

ractice has warranted, and which they were resolved to maintain. 
This word slaves, put all the burghers and clergy in disorder, 
causing a loud murmur in the hall; which Nansen, the president 
of the city of Copenhagen, and speaker of the House of Commons, 
perceiving, and finding a fit occasion of putting in practice a de- 
sign before concerted (though but weakly) between him and the 
bishop, in great choler rose out of his seat, and swore an oath, 
that the Commons were no slaves, nor would from thenceforth be 
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called so by the nobility, which they should soon prove to their cost. 
And thereupon breaking up the assembly in disorder, and depart- 
ing out of the hall, was followed by all the clergy and burghers. 
The nobles being left alone to consult among themselves at their 
leisure, after a littlke while adjourned to a private house near the 
court. In the mean time the commons, being provoked to the high- 
est degree, and resolving to put their threats in execution, marched 
processionally by couples, a clergyman and a commoner, from the 
great hall or parliament-house to the Brewers’ Hall, which was 
the convenientest place they could pitch upon to sit apart from the 
nobles, the bishop of Copenhagen and the president of the city 
leading them. It was there thought necessary to consider speedily 
of the most effectual means to suppress the intolerable pride of the 
nobility, and how to mend their own condition ; after many de- 
bates, they concluded, that they should immediately wait upon the 
king, and offer him their votes and assistance to be absolute mon- 
arch of the realm, as also that the crown should descend by in- 
heritance to his family, which hitherto had gone by election. 
They promised themselves the king would have so great obligations 
to them for this piece of service, that he would grant and confirm 
such privileges, as should put them above the degree of slaves. 
They knew he had hitherto been curbed by the nobility to a great 
measure ; and now saw their own force, being able (since they 
had arms jn their hands, and the concurrence of the soldiers) to 
perform what they undertook. At the worst, they supposed they 
should only change many masters for one, and could better bear 
hardships from a king, than from inferior persons. Or, if their 
case were not bettered, at least they thought it some comfort to 
have more company in it; besides the satisfaction of revenge on 
those that had hitherto not only used them ill, but insulted over 
them so lately. ‘They knew the king, and had seen him bear with 
an admirable patience and constancy all his calamities ; were per- 
suaded that he was a valiant prince, who had often exposed his 
person for the sake of the public, and therefore thought they nev- 
er could do enough to show their gratitude; which is the usual 
temper of the people upon any benefit received from their prince.’ 

Professor Schlegel proceeds to explain the history of the 
Lex regia of 1665, the causes which retarded its publication 
until the reign of Frederic the Fourth, and the contents of this 
fundamental law of the Danish monarchy. The edict called 
the law of Indigenat, promulgated under the late king Christian 
the Seventh, on the twenty-ninth of January, 1776, was also in- 
tended as a second fundamental law. It excluded foreigners, 
with a few exceptions, from public offices and employments. 
But the Danish publicists consider it as a maxim that the king 
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cannot part with any portion of the royal prerogative as fixed 
by the Lex regia. ‘They therefore regard the edict of 1776 as 
merely directory, and not as furnishing a positive rule for the 
exercise of the royal prerogative. In fact it has been departed 
from in several rescripts and ordinances. ‘The Lew regia regu- 
lates the succession to the throne, and confers on the king the 
whole legislative and executive power. It gives him the sole 
authority of making, repealing, amending, and interpreting the 
laws ; of appointing to all offices civil and military ; of command- 
ing the forces and fortified places of the kingdom; of making 
peace and war; of levying taxes and duties; of exercising 
supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical 
affairs.* ‘This is a sufficiently compendious and comprehensive 
code of despotism. But in order to estimate the real nature and 
constitution of the government and its actual practice, it would be 
neeessary to consider how far it has been modified by manners, 
usages, and institutions which have supervened, and which, 
though apparently inconsistent with the letter of this fundament- 
al Jaw, have very much mitigated its harsh and repulsive fea- 
‘tures. ‘The increased and constantly increasing force of public 
opinion, the example of neighboring countries, the growth of 
European civilization, and the general diffusion of knowledge, 
have all had their influence.t Charters, parchments, seals, 
and other forms, are comparatively inefficacious ; and as in a 
free government, so in one which is arbitrary in theory, more 
depends upon the general sense of mankind and the spirit of 
the people, upon that law which is written upon the hearts 
of men, than upon these mere instruments and conventional 
forms. Hence it happens that there are many things which 
a king of Denmark cannot venture to do in this age, which he 
might have done with impunity in those unsettled and barbar- 





*The Ler regia does not extend to the duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg, which are governed by their own peculiar constitu- 
tions and laws. 

+ Much pains has been taken during the present reign to promote 
the means of elementary education, and Lancasterian schools have been 
generally established throughout the country. We have now before 
us the Report made to the king by the Chevalier Abrahamson, of the 
progress, prospects, and present state of the schools for mutual in- 
struction in Denmark, to the 28th of January, 1828, by which it ap- 
pears, that 2371 schools for mutual instruction have been established, 
and are in full progress, in the different districts of the kingdom and 
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ous times when his nominal authority was much less than it is 
now, and has been ever since the revolution to which we have 
adverted. Hence it happens, that the government of Denmark, 
though in theory an unqualified despotism, has been of late 
years administered with mildness and forbearance. Among 
the circumstances of improvement in the internal administration 
which deserve to be noticed, is the entire emancipation of the 
peasants, who were formerly in a state of the most abject 
slavery, not only oppressed by their masters, but exposed to 
the grossest abuses in the exercise of the prerogative of pur- 
veyance in the royal progresses through the country. Their 
complete liberation was finally accomplished on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1800, in consequence of the provisions of an edict issued 
in 1788 under the administration of the present king, then 
crown prince. Count A. Bernstorff, the celebrated prime 
minister of Denmark, who set the example by freeing his own 
peasants, and Count Raventloz, late minister of state, by their 
persevering efforts overcame the obstacles which this humane 
and liberal measure encountered from a portion of the aristo- 
eracy. ‘This revolution is commemorated by a chaste monu- 


ment erected by public subscription, on the high road near the 


western gate of Copenhagen, in 1792. It is a simple obelisk, 
of reddish freestone, standing on a pedestal of Norwegian mar- 
ble, the base of which is adorned with classic bas-reliefs, re- 
presenting the Roman ceremonies of emancipation, and four 
statues of Italian marble standing around it, emblematic of Fi- 
delity, rural Industry, Courage, and Patriotism. The crown 
Prince himself laid the corner stone of this monument, the in- 
scriptions on which (in Danish) express the public gratitude to 
‘the son of the king and friend of the people,’ and recite that 

‘The king, being aware that civil liberty, regulated by just and 
equal laws, inspires the love of country, and courage in its defence, 
the desire of knowledge, love of labor, and hope of happiness, has 
therefore ordained, that servitude should henceforth cease ; so that 
order and diligence may preside in the execution of the rural code, 
and that the husbandman, free, bold, enlightened, industrious, and 
good, may become an estimable and worthy citizen.’ 

This beneficent measure does great credit to the administra- 
tion under which it was conceived and executed. It was very 
naturally followed by an edict of the sixteenth of March, 1792, 
prohibiting the African slave trade to be carried on by Danish 
subjects from and after the beginning of the year 1803, and in- 
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terdicting the importation of slaves into the Danish colonies 
after that period. It also established some regulations for the 
improvement of the mind, morals, and general condition of the 
black slaves in the Danish West India islands. ‘This law has 
not, like the interdictions of some other countries, been suffered 
to remain a dead letter, but has been executed with good faith 
and constant vigilance.* 

Among the political institutions of Denmark, which, in addi- 
tion to the influence of other circumstances, have contributed to 
limit and restrain the theoretical despotism of the government, 
is that of the supreme tribunal, Hoveste Rett. By the text of 
the Lex regia, the faculty of interpreting the law is attributed 
to the monarch, and in fact justice is administered in his name 
in all the tribunals, but in general with great purity and inde- 
pendence. ‘This is especially the case with the Hoveste Rett, 
which was instituted by Frederic the Third, in 1660, and or- 
dinarily consists of fifteen judges, who hold their offices guam- 
diu sese bene gesserint. It is the court of the last resort in the 
kingdom, and the only one where the proceedings are entirely 
public, and the pleadings oral. In the inferior tribunals, the pro- 
ceedings are private, and the pleadings in writing. An appeal 
lies to it from the highest tribunals in Iceland, the Ferroe Isles, 
and the Danish colonies in the East and West Indies. But the 
duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg have their own 
peculiar systems of jurisprudence, and local tribunals of the 
last resort. ‘The session of the supreme tribunal of the king- 
dom is opened on the first Thursday of March annually by the 
king in person, attended by the great officers of state, with great 
pomp and ceremony. It is held on that occasion in the palace 
of Rosenburg, a venerable building in the modern Gothic style, 
erected in 1604, by Christian the Fourth, from the designs of 
Inigo Jones. ‘The great hall in which it assembles is peculiar- 
ly adapted to make a striking impression on such an occasion. 
It is hung with very beautiful old tapestries representing the 
wars and victories of Christian the Fifth, with appropriate in- 
scriptions in German; the ceiling is enriched with historical 
paintings in oil, by the Danish artist Krogk; and the entabla- 
iure filled with representations in stucco of several memorabie 
events in the reign of Frederic the Fourth, in high relief, the 





* Walsh’s ‘ Appeal fromthe Judgments of Great Britain respecting 
the United States,’ p. 320. 
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whole of which produces an impression not unworthy of the 
temple of national justice. The king is seated on his throne, at 
the foot of which are three massive lions of silver; and a cause 
is pleaded and decided before him pro forma. On all other 
occasions, he is addressed, as if he were actually present, by 
the advocates, who turn towards the vacant throne, which stands 
between two long tables, at which the judges are seated, cloth- 
ed in a costume copied from that of the parliament of Paris. 

The fifth chapter of the author’s work treats of the king’s 
titles, andof the arms of the kingdom ; and this subject is natu- 
rally connected with the history of the Danish orders of knight- 
hood. ‘These are only two, that of the Elephant and of Dan- 
nebrog. 'The former is said by some to have been founded by 
Canute the Sixth, who warred in the Holy Land, and restored 
Ptolemais, or St Jean d’Acre, to the Christians. But others 
assign ita much more modern date. ‘The legend respecting 
the order of Dannebrog is, that king Waldemar the Second 
made war against the Pagans in Livonia, and the Danes having 
lost their standard in battle, a panic seized them, which was 
dissipated by the descent of a new standard from the sky, marked 
with a cross, upon which they rallied and defeated the enemy 
with great slaughter. Whereupon the king instituted the order 
of the knights of Dannebrog, or the national standard. 'This ori- 


flamme was lost in battle in after ages, and the order itself fell 


into oblivion, until it was revived by Christian the Fifth in 
1671.* 





* The praises of this national standard have been chanted by the 
Danish poet Ingemann. The following is a specimen of the spirit of 
his patriotic stanzas. 


‘Wave, crimson Dannebrog! on high, 
And let thy white cross gleam afar, 
Athwart the ocean as a star, 

To guide thy sons to victory. 


‘Ensign proud, and banner fair, 
Stream like a meteor to the air, 
E’en in the midst of darkness, bright ;— 
Thee ne’er shall tempest scathe or blight. 
x * * * * 


‘The tempest’s voice, the surge’s roar, 
Shall waft thy fame from shore to shore, 
And bear it to the blest abodes 
Where sit thy heroes like to gods! 
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The sixth chapter of Mr Schlegel’s work treats of a subject 
in which foreign nations have a deep interest ;— the superiority 
claimed by the king of Denmark over the neighboring seas, and 
especially the Sound, and the two Belts, together with the con- 
sequent right of levying duties upon the commerce of other 
nations for the passage of these straits into the Baltic sea. 
It contains a very full historical deduction of the ancient Danish 
claim to an exclusive sovereignty over these seas, which was the 
origin of the Sound duties, and a detail of the different treaties 
and regulations now existing, by which they are levied and col- 
lected. His seventh chapter treats of the regalian right of coin- 
ing money, and, in connexion with that subject, of the bank of 
Copenhagen, and its paper currency. ‘The notes of the bank, 
which became extremely depreciated during the late war with 
England, have been redeemed and taken out of circulation, 
and the paper is almost at par under the present excellent ad- 
ministration of the bank. ‘The eighth chapter treats of the roy- 
al posts, and their present organization. The Danish posts 
were established by Christian the Fourth, a monarch of whom 
the Danes are justly proud. Christian the Fifth granted them 
to his illegitimate son, Count Christian de Gyldenlowe, in the 
form of a fief of the crown, and the Norwegian posts to another 
of his sons. But they were retnited to the royal domain under 
Frederic the Fourth, who appropriated their revenues to pen- 
sion the retired servants of the crown, their widows and _ child- 
ren. ‘The ninth chapter treats of the island of Bornholm, and 
the peculiar privileges enjoyed by its inhabitants. ‘This island, 
which was ceded to Sweden by the treaty of Reeskilde in 1658, 
shook off the Swedish yoke by its own exertions in the follow- 
ing war, and surrendered itself to Frederic the Third, upon 





‘Oh! oft hast thou inspired of old, 
In battle-field our fathers bold ; 
And still shalt lead our children brave 
To death or conquest on the wave. 


‘See where thy sons to combat rush, 
To guard their land, their foes to crush,— 
Ready their dearest blood to shed, 
And emulate the glorious dead. 


‘Yes! proudly shalt thou wave on high, 
O’er every sea, in every clime, 
Till come the latest hour of time,— 
Till thy Dania’s spirit die.’ 
Wilson’s Travels in Norway, &c. p. 459. 
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certain stipulated conditions, which are still observed. The in- 
habitants are enrolled in a local militia, well organized, and 
commanded by their own officers, and are exempt from the 
conscription for the army to which all other Danish subjects 
are liable. 

The second volume of the present work will be soon pub- 
lished, and will give an account of the public law of the duch- 
ies of Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, and of the local or- 
ganization of Iceland, the Ferroe Islands, and the Danish colo- 
nies in the East and West Indies. We propose to notice it 
when it shall appear, and also to give our readers some account 
of the civil and criminal codes of Denmark, and of its judicial 
institutions. Although we cannot quite agree with Lord Moles- 
worth (who on this occasion seems determined to make amends 
for blackening the other features of the nation by painting every 
thing in respect to the Danish laws en beau), ‘that for justice, 
brevity, and perspicuity, they exceed all that I know in the 
world,’ yet there are doubtless some things in the legal] institu- 
tions of this country which are worth examination. Among 
these are the Conciliation or Arbitration Courts (Forligelses- 
Commission), which did not exist in Lord Molesworth’s time, 
but were established by the present reigning monarch, and 
which experience has shown to be very useful in checking the 
spirit of litigation. ‘The science of the legal antiquities of the 
country has also been diligently cultivated, and these, it is well 
known, are connected with our own fontes originis juris. 
The laws of Canute the Great have been studied and com- 
mented on by Professors Nyerup, Schlegel, and Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge ; and though we regard these inquiries into the 
barbarous and antiquated jurisprudence of our remote ancestors 
as rather valuable for a history of manners than of laws, yet 
they may not be wholly without their use in the latter point of 
view. Mr N. Falck, one of the professors of jurisprudence in 
the university of Kiel, in Holstein, in the preface to a German 
translation of Blackstone’ s Commentaries, which he has recent- 
ly published, has much insisted upon the importance of these 
analogical studies as throwing light upon German jurisprudence ; 
and it is possible that this may reflect some in return upon the 
history and principles of the common law of England. 
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Arr. I.—The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England, to sey is added an Historical View of the 
Affairs of Ireland. By Epvwarp Ear or Cxiarenpon. 
A new Edition, exhibiting a faithful Collation of the origin- 
al MS.; with all the suppressed Passages; also the un- 
published Notes of Bishop Warburton. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. Reprinted by Wells & Lilly, Boston. 


We shall make no apology for the few remarks we have to 
offer, on the appearance of the first American edition of ‘The 
History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars.’ The demand for 
books of this description is one of the best proofs of the pro- 
gress of good taste, and the spirit of inquiry. It is in the 
works of contemporary writers that true history is to be found ; 
and this of Lord Clarendon is most valuable of its kind; 
whether we consider the importance of the events treated of, 
their peculiar relation to the early history of our own country, 
or the character and talents of the historian. That it has 

reat faults is admitted ; but in the very admission is implied no 
small compliment to the author, since, in spite of them, it is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the noblest works in our 


language. 

‘ His diction,’ says Johnson, ‘ is neither exact, nor in itself suited 
to the purpose of history. It is the effusion of a mind crowded with 
ideas, and desirous of imparting them; and therefore always ac- 
cumulating words, and involving one clause and sentence in an- 
other. But there is in his negligence a rude, inartificial majesty, 
which, without the nicety of labored elegance, swells the mind by 
its plenitude and diffusion. His narration is not perhaps sufficient- 
ly rapid, being stopped too frequently by particularities, which, 
though they might strike the author who was present at the trans- 
actions, will not equally detain the attention of posterity. But his 
ignorance or carelessness of the art of writing, is amply compensat- 
ed by his knowledge of nature and of policy; the wisdom of his 
maxims, the justness of his reasonings, and the variety, distinct- 
ness, and strength of his characters.’ 

However we may be disposed to agree in the truth of these 
remarks, there are serious defects in Lord Clarendon’s History, 
as we shall presently show, which the political bias of Johnson 
led him to overlook. The ‘ particularities,’ which he thinks 
objectionable, do not appear so to us, excepting perhaps in a 
few instances. On the contrary, one of the great charms of the 
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history, consists in the vivacity, and’ even humor, with which 
this great man dilates on the personal adventures of himself and 
his friends. ‘The object of history,’ says Voltaire, ‘is the 
human mind ;’ and if the work before us be examined by this 
standard, it will be found that these episodes are full of the 
most useful as well as delightful matter. We see in them, not 
only the hearts of other men, but that of the ‘historian himself, 
laid open to our view. What true lover of history would will- 
ingly give up any part of the spirited account of the surrender 
of Colchester, or of the truly romantic siege and capture of 
Pontefract Castle, or the curious details of the exiled Charles’s 
little court, where many a politician may read his own char- 
acter, and many a family its own history? Still more highly 
do we value those effusions of tenderness which the author 
pours out, whenever he has occasion to deplore the loss of a 
friend in the contests of that dreadful period. His description 
of the character and death of Lord Falkland is not surpassed 
in any language. Never did a friend more faithfully fulfil the 
duties of friendship, and never was a character more deserving 
of such devotion. Led on by his feelings, the historian runs 
out into many little details and anecdotes, which at once illus- 
trate the character he is describing, and do honor to the good- 
ness of his own heart. ‘The reader, yielding to the irresistible 
force of genius, is carried back to the time and place of action. 
He sees Lord Falkland in the House of Commons, urging with 
all the eloquence of conviction the cause of conciliation. When 
it is resolved to decide the contest by arms, he seems to watch 
his manly form, wasting with anxiety and distress for the fate 
of his country ; he hears his perpetual and mournful ejaculation 
of * Peace, Peace.’ He marks the alacrity with which he pre- 
pares for the fatal battle, goes with him to the field, sees him 
fall before his eyes; and for the moment forgets, even the 
cause he espoused, in sympathy with his fate. 

It may be worth while to stop for a moment to compare this 
character with that of Hambden, an equally great and virtuous 
man of the opposite party, as drawn by the same hand. It is 
curious in this latter character, to observe the force of prejudice 
contending in the mind of the historian with a sense of justice 
and the love of truth. Dr Warburton truly observes, in a note 
on the character of Hambden, that while the author applies to 
him in conclusion what was said of Cinna, ‘ that he had a head 
to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
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mischief,’ every line shows that the historian believed him to be 
a man of honor and virtue, acting on wrong principles. There 
is a singular train of resemblance running through the fortunes 
and characters of these two interesting and ill-fated individuals. 
They were both distinguished by birth and fortune ; Lord Falk- 
land being allied to the greatest names in the kingdom ; and 
Hambden, as Lord Clarendon tells us, ‘ of an ancient family 
and fair estate in the county of Buckingham.’ They were both 
men of great bravery and accomplishments, distinguished talents, 
and most winning address. ‘They were both remarkable for a 
certain frankness and openness of demeanor, as well towards 
those they despised, as those they esteemed. What is said of 
Lord Falkland in this particular, is also true of Hambden, as 
appears from his well known course of conduct. Of the former 
the following characteristic anecdote is related by lord Clar- 


endon. 


'€The truth is, as he was of a most incomparable gentleness, 
application, and even a demissness and submission to good, and 
worthy, and entire men; so he was naturally (which could not but 
be more evident in his place, which objected him to another con- 
versation and intermixture than his own election had done) adver- 
sus malos injucundus ; and was so ill a dissembler of his dislike 
and disinclination to ill men, that it was not possible for such not 
to discern it. ‘There was once, in the House of Commons, such a 
declared acceptation of the good service an eminent member had 
done to them, and, as it was said, to the whole kingdom, that it was 
moved, he being present, ‘ that the speaker might, in the name of 
the whole House, give him thanks ;” “ and then, that every member 
might, as a testimony of his particular acknowledgment, stir or 
move his hat towards him ;” the which (though not ordered) when 
very many did, the Lord Falkland (who believed the service itself 
not to be of that moment, and that an honorable and generous per- 
son could not have stooped to it for any recompense), instead of 
moving his hat, stretched both his arms out, and clasped his hands 
together upon the crown of his hat, and held it close down to his 
head ; that all men might see how odious that flattery was to him, 
and the very approbation of the person, though at that time most 


popular.’ 
To pursue the comparison ; the difference between them in 


olitical opinions is by no means so great, as the circumstance 
of their both meeting death, the one in the king’s army, the 
other in that of the parliament, would seem to indicate. In 
this, as in every other revolution, the shades of difference in 
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opinion are as various as the characters of individuals. In the 
early part of the long parliament, as in the preceding one, 
Hambden was remarkable for mildness and moderation. ‘This, 
of course, is imputed by different writers to different motives. 
That he was sincere, may be inferred from the evidence of Lord 
Clarendon himself, who says, ‘ that after he was among those 
members accused by the king of high treason, he was much alter- 
ed, his nature and carriage seeming much fiercer than it did be- 
fore.’ This the historian sets down to deliberate design, and his 
former dispassionate conduct, to ‘ observation that the season 
was not ripe, rather than that he approved the moderation.’ An 
unprejudiced writer would have adopted the obvious solution, 
that the absurd conduct of the king in the impeachment of the 
five members, satisfied Hambden, as well as every other clear- 
sighted man, that the die was cast, and that either the king or 
themselves must be reduced by force. As Hambden in the 
first stages of the dispute, excited the distrust of his party by 
attempting, to use lord Clarendon’s expression, ‘to moderate 
and soften the violent and distempered humors,’ so the Lord 
Falkland, as the same historian tells us, ‘by some sharp ex- 
pressions he used against the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his concurring in the first bill to take away the votes of the 
bishops in the House of Peers, gave occasion to some to believe, 
and opportunity to others to conclude, that he was no friend to 
the church and the established government.’ He further says, 
‘'The great opinion he had of the uprightness and integrity of 
those persons who appeared most active, especially of Hamb- 
den, kept him from suspecting any design against the peace of 
the kingdom, and though he differed from them commonly in 
conclusion, he believed long their purposes were honest.’ It 
is worth observing upon how slight a difference in the outset 
these two disinterested lovers of their country were driven to 
take arms against each other ; and to complete the parallel be- 
tween them, if any thing were wanting to add to the horrors 
of civil war, it is the reflection that two such men, formed to 
esteem and respect each other, to walk hand in hand in a no- 
ble emulation for the good of their country and the happiness 
of mankind, should each have fallen in arms against his own 
countrymen, in a petty skirmish, and by an unknown hand. 
The fate of Hambden is thus related by lord Clarendon in 
describing the engagement of Chalgrave Field. 


‘ And one of the prisoners who had been taken in the action said, 
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‘“‘ he was confident Mr Hambden was hurt, for he saw him ride off 
the field before the action was done, which he never used to do, 
and with his head hanging down, and resting his hands upon the 
neck of his horse ;”” by which he concluded he was hurt. But the 
news of the next day made the victory much more important than 
it was thought to have been. ‘There was full information brought 
of the great loss the enemy had sustained in their quarters, by 
which three or four regiments were utterly broken and lost. ‘The 
names of many officers, of the best account, were known, who were 
either killed upon the place, or so hurt as there remained little 
hope of their recovery ; of which Mr Hambden was one, who 
would not stay that morning till his own regiment came up, but 
put himself a volunteer in the head of those troops who were upon 
their march, and was the principal cause of their precipitation, con- 
trary to his natural temper, which, though full of courage, was usu- 
ally very wary; but now carried on by his fate, he would by no 
means expect the general’s coming up; and he was of that uni- 
versal authority, that no officer paused in obeying him. And so, in 
the first charge, he received a pistol shot in the shoulder, which 
broke the bone, and put him to great torture ; and after he had en- 
dured it about three weeks or less time, he died to the most uni- 
versal grief of parliament that they could have received from any 


accident.’ 
The death of Lord Falkland, in an action near Glocester, 
occurred shortly afterwards, in the same year. 


‘Inthe morning before the battle,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘asalways 
upon action, he was very cheerful, and put himself in the first rank 
of the Lord Byron’s regiment, who was then advancing upon the 
enemy, who had lined the hedges on both sides with musketeers ; 
from whence he was shot with a musket in the lower part of the 
belly, and in the instant falling from his horse, his body was not 
found till the next morning, till when there was some hope he might 
have been a prisoner ; though his nearest friends, who knew his 
temper, received small comfort from that imagination. Thus fell 
that incomparable young man, in the four and thirtieth year of his 
age, having so much despatched the business of life, that the old- 
est rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the world with more innocence. Whosoever leads such 
a life, need not care upon how short warning it be taken from him.’ 


Our regret at the untimely fall of Falkland and Hambden is 
lessened, when we call to mind, that the former was spared the 
disgrace and ruin which overwhelmed his party; while the 
latter was taken away before those clouds arose, which soon 
after veiled the hopes of the friends of liberty. What effects 
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their influence might have produced on succeeding events, it is 
useless now to conjecture. We have been the more minute in 
following out this parallel, as it illustrates not only the charac- 
ters of the two individuals, but the progress of public opinion 
in the course of the dispute between the king and the parliament. 
At the opening of the long parliament, the discontent caused by 
the arbitrary and illegal conduct of the king and his ministers 
was universal. The impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, 
which may be considered as the declaration of hostilities, was 
carried in the House of Commons by an unanimous vote. No 
fact can more clearly speak out the state of public feeling. A 
most able and powerful minister, possessing, besides his great 
personal accomplishments, the highest favor with his sovereign, 
and the fullest assurance of his protection, is impeached in an 
unusually full house, without one dissenting voice. ‘ Save only,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘ that the Lord Falkland (who was well known 
to be far from having any kindness for him), when the proposi- 
tion was made for the present accusing him of high treason, 
modestly desired the house to consider, ‘ whether it would not 
suit better with the gravity of their proceedings, first to digest 
many of those particulars which had been mentioned by a com- 
mittee ; (declaring himself abundantly satisfied that there was 
enough to charge him;) before they sent up to accuse him.”’ 
To this a decisive answer was given by Mr Pyn, that the delay 
would be fatal, as the earl would either persuade the king to 
dissolve the parliament, or make his escape, and thus frustrate 
their design. Even Mr Hume, in speaking of the state of opin- 
ions at this juncture, has the following remarks. 


‘So little apology would be received for past measures, so conta- 
gious the general spirit of discontent, that even men of the most 
moderate tempers, and the most attached to the church and mon- 
archy, exerted themselves with the utmost vigor in the redress of 
grievances, and in prosecuting the author of them. The lively 
and animated Digby displayed his eloquence on this occasion, the 
firm and undaunted Capel, the modest and candid Palmer. In this 
list, too, of patriot royalists, are found the virtuous names of Hyde 
[Lord Clarendon] and Falkland. Though, in their ultimate views 
and intentions, these men differed widely from the former [Pym, 
Hambden, and others], in their present actions and discourses an 
entire concurrence and unanimity was observed.’ 


A little further on the same writer adds ; 
‘Every meeting of the Commons produced some vehement 
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harangue against the usurpations of the bishops, against the high 
commission, against the late convocation, against the new canons. 
So disgusted were all lovers of civil liberty, at the doctrines promoted 
by the clergy, that these invectives were received without control ; 
and no distinction at first appeared between such as desired only to 
repress the disorders of the hierarchy, and such as pretended totally 
to abolish episcopal jurisdiction.’ 


After some farther observations, Mr Hume, with what seems 
to us strange inconsistency, closes his remarks on the subject of 
religious disputes with the following paragraph. 


; It may be worth observing, that all historians, who lived near 
that age, or what perhaps is more decisive, all authors, who have 
casually made mention of those transactions, still represent the civil 
disorders and convulsions as proceeding from religious controversy, 


g 
and consider the political disputes about power and liberty, as en- 


tirely subordinate to the other. It is true, had the king been able 


to support government, and, at the same time, to abstain from all 
invasion of national privileges, it seems not probable that the Pu- 
ritans ever could have acquired such authority as to have over- 
turned the whole constitution. Yet so entire was the subjection 
into which Charles was now fallen, that had not the wound been 
poisoned by the infusion of theological hatred, it must have admit- 
ted of an easy remedy. Disuse of parliaments, imprisonments and 
prosecutions of members, ship money, an arbitrary administration ; 
these were loudly complained of; but the grievances which tended 
chiefly to inflame the parliament and nation, especially the latter, 
were the surplice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted 
on approaching it, the breach of the Sabbath, embroidered copes, 
lawn sleeves, the use of the ring in marriage, and of the cross in 
baptism. On account of these were the popular leaders content to 
throw the government into such violent convulsions ; and to the 
disgrace of that age, and of this island, it must be acknowledged 
that the disorders of Scotland, entire ly, and those in England 
mostly, proceeded from so mean and contemptible an origin.’ 
How this last quotation is to be reconciled with the fact stated 
in the foregoing, that the friends of the church in the outset 
were as eager for redress of grievances in general, as the most 
rigid of the Puritans, we leave to others to deme mine. We shall 
not undertake to expose minutely the sophistry and misrepre- 
sentations of Mr Hume in relation to this portion of English 
history. ‘That task has already been thoroughly performed by 
several writers, particularly by Mr Brodie in his ‘ History of the 
British Empire from the Accession of Charles the First, to 
the Restoration,’ a work which wants nothing but the spirit and 
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elegance of Mr Hume, to be one of the most entertaining, as it 
is one of the most valuable productions of the present day. 

With regard, however, to the particular class of grievances 
on which Mr Hume is so sarcastic, we have a few remarks to 
make. We agree entirely with that historian, that all writers 
who have made mention of the transactions of that age, have 
attached great importance to the religious controversies which 
then agitated the nation. ‘The violent and oppressive proceed- 
ings of the High Commissioners had swelled up a dispute, in its 
origin trivial and unimportant, into a grave question, involving 
the liberties and lives of a considerable portiow of the commu- 
nity. In this point of view it is immaterial whether the act of 
oppression is one which affects mind, body, or estate. If the 
rights of either are invaded, resistance is as justifiable in the one 
case as the other. We cannot, therefore, perceive the propriety 
of Mr Hume’s distinction between this class of grievances and 
the other encroachments on the liberty of the subject. What- 
ever the extent of the evil may have been, it formed a perfect- 
ly just ground of remonstrance ; although we have been unable 
to discover the authority on which Mr Hume asserts, that it was 
the dispute about religious ceremonies which chiefly tended to 
inflame the parliament and people. Lord Clarendon, who is 
of the same party, in describing the state of feeling on the open- 
ing of the long parliament, gives a very different account, so 
far as regards that body. 

‘In truth,’ says this historian, ‘in the House of Peers, there 
were only at that time taken notice of, the lords Say and Brooke, 
and they believed to be positive enemies to the whole fabric of the 
church, and to desire a dissolution ; the Earl of Warwick him- 
self having never discovered any av ersion to episcopacy and much 
professed the contrary. In the House of Commons, though of the 
chief leaders, Nathaniel Fiennes, and young Sir Harry Vane, and 
shortly after Mr Hambden (who had _ not before owned it) were 
believed to be for root and branch, which grew shortly after a 
common expression and discovery of the several tempers; yet 
Mr Pym was not of that mind, nor Mr Hollis, nor any of the 
northern men, or those lawyers who drove on most furiously with 
them; all who were pleased with the government itself of the 
church.’ 


Among the leaders of the same party were John Selden and 
Algernon Sydney. The author of Table Talk will not be 
charged with fanaticism, and Sydney is thought to have been a 
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free-thinker. Whatever causes of exasperation may have arisen 
afterwards, it is certain that the evils growing out of the aggres- 
sions of the church, were not then looked upon as of paramount 
importance. ‘T’o make this appear, we shall in the first place 
point out some of the leading causes of discontent, independent 
of religion, and afterwards endeavor to show, that whatever 
may have been the origin of the theological controversy, it had 
come, in the year 1640, to involve something more than the 
rails at the altar, the ring, the cope, and the lawn sleeves. It 
will require an authority greater even than Mr Hume, to con- 
vince the world in our time, that the degree of exasperation 
which is admitted on all hands to have then pervaded the Brit- 
ish empire, is to be attributed to matters of this sort. It is an 
anomaly which is contradicted by all experience. We will 
now take a nearer view of the state of England at the period 
in question, and see what were the causes of uneasiness, as they 
are gathered from public documents and the testimony of histo- 
rians of all parties. We shall thus be able to form our own 
judgment as to the importance of those political disputes about 
power and liberty, which Mr Hume would have us believe 
were entirely subordinate to religious controversy. 

First on the list, we shall place monopolies, because they 
constitute the most obnoxious and impolitic of all grievances. 
It hardly need be stated, that it had been the habit of English 
sovereigns to provide for a rapacious favorite, or raise a sum of 
money on any sudden emergency, by granting to individuals 
or companies the exclusive right of making and selling certain 
articles, without the least regard to the claims of those who had 
gained their livelihood by the same means. This abuse had by 
degrees become so intolerable, that in the reign of James the 
First, monopolies were declared illegal by act of parliament. 
Charles, however, in his necessities, not only revived them, but 
went beyond any of his predecessors in this odious species of 
exaction. ‘To show the effect of this one item in its full force, 
it may not be amiss to give the articles thus granted to monopo- 
lists in the time of Queen Elizabeth, to which soap and linen 
rags were added by king Charles. The following is the list 
of them, as enumerated by Mr Hume. 

‘ Currants, salt, iron, powder, cards, calfskins, felts, pouldavies, 
ox-shin-bones, train oil, lists of cloth, potashes, aniseeds, vinegar, 
sea-coals, steel, aquavite, brushes, pots, bottles, saltpetre, lead, 
accidence, oil, calamine stone, oil of blubber, glasses, paper, 
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starch, tin, sulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, transportation 
of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, importation of Span- 
ish wool, of Irish yarn.’ ‘ These monopolists were so exorbitant in 
their demands,’ continues Mr Hume, ‘ that in some places they rais- 
ed the price of salt from sixteen pence a bushel to fourteen or fif- 
teen shillings.’ ‘In order to secure themselves against incroach- 
ments, the patentees were armed with high and arbitrary powers, 
from the council, by which they were enabled to oppress the peo- 
ple at pleasure, and to exact money from such as they thought 
proper to accuse of interfering with their patent.’ ‘ And while all 
domestic intercourse was thus restrained, lest any scope should 
remain for industry, almost every species of foreign commerce was 
confined to exclusive companies, who bought and sold at any price 
that they themselves thought proper to offer or exact.’ 

Besides all this, King Charles’s privy council, without consent 
of parliament, had not only continued the rude species of im- 
post, called tonnage and poundage, but, by its own authority, 
added fifteen per centum to the Tariff, or Book of Rates. In 
addition to these burdens, the city of London had been, in the 
most arbitrary manner, deprived of its charter, which it was 
obliged to repurchase by the payment of a heavy fine. If these 
were vexatious impositions on the trading and commercial class- 
es, we shall find that the other orders of citizens were by no 
means exempted. One of the well known expedients of this 
monarch to supply his necessities, was that of forced loans, by 
which every subject in the kingdom was doomed to pay any 
sum the privy council should think proper to exact. At the 
period in question, many of the first men in England were lying 
in prison for having refused to submit to this oppression. Shi 
money too had been introduced, under pretence of public dan- 
ger, in time of profound peace, and each county was assessed 
a given sum to provide the king a ship. The nobility and 
gentry were vexed with the obsolete demands of knight’s fees 
and wardships ; the landlords generally were in a state of alarm, 
in consequence of the seizure of large tracts of country to make 
additions to the king’s forests ; while the tenantry were equally 
exasperated, by the billeting of soldiers upon them without con- 
sent or remuneration. ‘To complete the general disgust, com- 
missions had been issued in the several counties with authority 
to supersede the established tribunals, and to try and punish 
offences by martial law. When it is considered that most or 
all the foregoing were matters cognizable in the Court of Star 
Chamber, and that the king by consenting to the petition of 
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right in 1628, twelve years before, had expressly abolished 
them ; it cannot but strike every man of reflection with surprise, 
that Mr Hume should so far have lost sight of the duty of an 
historian, as to throw these circumstances into the shade. It 
was the obvious design of this accomplished writer to justify the 
Stuarts, particularly Charles the First, by seeking precedents in 
the preceding reigns fer all the odious measures of that unhappy 
and misguided prince. In order to bring about this object, he 
is obliged to resort to some unworthy expedients. All the 
enormities of Queen Elizabeth’s government are enumerated 
by him with great exactness, and condemned in the broadest 
terms, while the instances in which the Stuarts went beyond 
that princess in the exercise of the prerogative, are either palli- 
ated, or passed wholly by. We shall cite one instance out of 
many. It is that of ship money. Jn relating the events of the 
year 1626, the second of King Charles’s reign, Mr Hume says, 

‘In order to equip a fleet, a distribution by order of the council 
was made to all the maritime towns; and each of them was re- 
quired, with the assistance of the adjacent counties, to arm so many 
vessels as were appointed them. ‘The city of London was rated 
at twenty ships. ‘This is the first appearance, in Charles’s reign, 
of ship money ; a taxation which had once been imposed by Queen 
Elizabeth, but which afterwards, when carried a few steps farther 
by Charles, created such violent discontents.’ 

Here is a statement which is not absolutely untrue, and yet 
it is not difficult to prove, that Charles is the first English mon- 
arch who ever exacted ship money of his subjects as a source 
of revenue. A {faint resemblance to this tax is found in the 
ancient Dane-gelt, a primitive kind of tax, resorted to when the 
kingdom was threatened with an incursion of the Danes ; the 
proprietor of a given number of acres being called on to provide 
a horseman, those of a greater amount to furnish a ship. This 
had, however, been long disused, and no precedent can be 
found later than the reign of Edward the Third, for anything 
resembling it. Even the writs of that period merely authoriz- 
ed the crown to impress ships in the seaports on any sudden 
emergency, to be paid for by the public. The only precedent 
then was to be found, according to Mr Hume, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and what was it? ‘That most dreadful exi- 
gency, the invasion of England by the Spaniards ; one of those 
emergencies when all laws are suspended,—when the lives and 
properties of all are surrendered up for the general defence. 
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That great princess, in this appalling crisis, did no more than 
second the zeal of her subjects, every class of whom was called 
on to contribute its share to the public service. ‘The only ques- 
tion was, how it could be most effectually employed, all men 
seeing that their liberties and property were at stake. 


‘ At this time,’ says Mr Hume, ‘ the royal navy consisted only 
of twenty-eight sail, many of which were of small size, while the 
Spanish fleet amounted to one hundred and thirty galleons. All 
the commercial towns in England were required to furnish ships 
to reénforce this small navy ; and they discovered, on the present 
occasion, great alacrity in defending their liberty and religion, 
against the imminent perils with which they were menaced, The 
citizens of London, in order to show their zeal in the common 
cause, instead of fifteen vessels which they were commanded to 
equip, voluntarily fitted out double the number. ‘The gentry and 
nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty-three ships at their 
own charge ; and all the loans of money which the queen demanded 
were frankly granted by the persons applied to.’ 


This is Mr Hume’s precedent; which, it may be observed, 
extends equally to forced loans, as to ship money, the former of 
which, he himself expressly states, was once recommended by 
Lord Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, but never carried into effect. 
This is a most extraordinary authority to bring forward for a 
tax of any sort. Upon the same principle, the military associa- 
tions formed throughout the kingdom, when threatened with in- 
vasion by Bonaparte, would at any time be a sufficient prece- 
dent for a levy en masse. But allowing Mr Hume the advan- 
tage of it as far as it will serve him, we will proceed to exam- 
ine the few steps taken by King Charles in advance of Queen 
Elizabeth, in this species of taxation. ‘The first and by no 
means a trifling one, as will be seen by and by, is not thought 
worth mentioning at all by the historian; namely, the altering 
of the patents by which the judges held their offices, from the 
tenure of good behavior, to that of the king’s pleasure. An- 
other very important step, was demanding this tax at a time 
when no immediate danger existed, which certainly could not 
be said in the case of Queen Elizabeth. The first writs in the 
reign of Charles were directed to the seaport towns only, de- 
manding, not ship money, but a given number of vessels. The 
next step was in 1634, to levy ship money upon the whole king- 
dom ; each county being rated at a particular sum, which was af- 
terwards assessed upon the individuals. ‘This caused universal 
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discontent ; insomuch that the king, in order to discourage all op- 
position, proposed this question to ‘the judges ; ‘ Whether in’case 
of necessity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might not impose 
this taxation; and whether he were not the sole judge of the 
necessity ?? " «These guardians of the law and liberty,’ says Mr 
Hume, ‘replied with great complaisance, “that in a case of 
necessity, he might impose that taxation, and that he was the 
sole judge of the necessity.” ’ Here was a stride which at once 
overstepped all the boundaries of law, and left the subject 
completely at the mercy of the crown. In this stage of the 
question it was, that Mr Hambden resolved, rather than tamely 
submit to so illegal an imposition, to stand a prosecution, and 
expose himself to all the indignation of the court. The case 
was argued twelve days in the exchequer chamber before the 
twelve judges, who gave judgment for the crown, four of them 
dissenting. ‘The observations of Lord Clarendon on this deci- 
sion, and on the characters of Noy and Finch, principally in 
reference to the matter of the ship money, although too long to 
be here inserted, discover a candor and sincerity we in vain 
look for in Mr Hume, and are enough of themselves to refute 
the proposition of the latter, in regard to the main origin of the 
civil wars. 

We will now proceed to take a very general view of the 
progress of this controversy, and the actual state of the ques- 
tion, when the long parliament was convened; by which we 
think it will appear, that so far from being the puerile affair 
Mr Hume would be glad to represent it, the narrow policy of 
King Charles and his predecessors had raised up, from a small 
beginning, a system of persecution, which was only equalled by 
the enormities already enumerated. ‘The complaint of the non- 
conformists, from the accession of Queen Elizabeth, had alw ays 
been, the compelling by law, the use of habits and ceremonies 
in themselves indifferent. When the Protestant religion was 
reéstablished, on the accession of that princess, very little differ- 
ence of opinion existed among the members of the English 
church in regard to articles of belief. A large body, however, 
both of the clergy and laity, were disposed to follow the example 
of their neighbors, the Scotch, and the reformed churches on the 
continent, in laying aside, not only the faith, but the vestments 
and. ceremonies of the Romish church. A very strong party 
was equally bent on retaining them, among whom was the queen 
herself, who so far forgot her usual good sense, as to enter 
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warmly into the controversy- In the first year of her reign 
were passed the acts of supremacy and uniformity, by the for- 
mer of which the queen was authorized to establish a Court of 
High Commission, ‘ with full power in ecclesiastical matters, 
to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and amend all errors, 
heresies, schisms, abuses, contempts, offences, and enormities 
whatsoever.’ By virtue of this act, a Court of High Commis- 
sion was soon raised, and not long after, the clergy were as- 
sembled in convocation, to settle the articles of belief, as well 
as the rites and ceremonies of the church. The vote for re- 
taining the ceremonies passed the lower house of convocation 
by a single voice. ‘The parochial clergy, however, were not 
very rigid in their adherence to all the forms prescribed, which 
gave so great offence to some of the bishops, that the matter 
was laid before the queen. Among other things equally mo- 
mentous, it was represented to her majesty, ‘that some ad- 
minister the communion with surplice and cope ; some with sur- 
plice alone; others with none ; some with chalice, others with 
a communion cup; others with a common cup; some with un- 
leavened bread, and some with leavened. ‘That some receive 
kneeling, others standing, others sitting ; some baptize in a font, 
some in a bason, some sign with the sign of the cross, others 
sign not; some minister in a surplice, others, without; some 
with a square cap, some with a round cap, some with a button 
cap, some with a hat ; some in scholars’ clothes, some in others.’ 
The queen was highly displeased with this report, and gave or- 
ders that all ministers who did not comply with the act of uni- 
formity, should be deprived of their livings, or otherwise dealt 
with, as the Court of High Commission should direct. Here 
was a door opened for the most serious disputes, both parties 
as usual being tenacious and intolerant, just in proportion as the 
matter in question was futile and insignificant. ‘The noncon- 
forming ministers were hunted and vexed, until they began, to 
use Mr Neal’s expression, ‘ to break off from the public church- 
es, and to assemble as they had opportunity, in private houses, 
or elsewhere, to worship God in a manner that might not offend 
against the light of their consciences.’ ‘Here,’ he adds, 

‘was the era or date of the separation,’ the inevitable con- 
sequence of the previous coercive measures. ‘Thus matters 
went on for nearly twenty years, until the vexations of the non- 
conformists were become so intolerable, that notwithstanding the 
well known prejudice of the queen, in the year 1593, the ‘sub- 


ject was brought before parliament. 
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‘ Morrice, chancellor of the dutchy, and attorney of the court of 
wards, made a motion for redressing the abuses in the bishops’ 
courts, but above all in the High Commission ; where subscriptions, 
he said, were exacted to articles at the pleasure of the prelates ; 
where oaths were imposed, obliging persons to answer to all ques- 
tions without distinction, even though they should tend to their 
own condemnation ; and where every one, who refused entire sat- 
isfaction to the commissioners, was imprisoned without relief or 
remedy.’ This step threw her majesty into a great rage; ‘ she 
charged the speaker,’ says Mr Hume, ‘ on his allegiance, if any 
such bills were offered, absolutely to refuse them a reading, and 
not so much as to permit them to be debated. This command of 
the queen was submitted to without further question. Morrice 
was seized in the house itself, by a sergeant at arms, discharged 
from his office of chancellor of the dutchy, incapacitated from any 
practice in his profession as a common lawyer, and kept some 
years prisoner in Tilbury Castle.’ ‘ The queen,’ continues the same 
historian, ‘ having thus expressly pointed out both what the house 
should and should not do, the commons were as obsequious to the 
one as to the other of her injunctions. They passed a law against 
recusants ; such a law as was suited to the severe character of 
Elizabeth, and to the persecuting spirit of that age. It was entitled, 
An act to restrain her majesty’s suljects in their due obedience ; 
and was meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate such incon- 
veniences and perils, as might grow from the wicked practices of 
seditious sectarians and disloyal persons ; for these two species of 
criminals were always at that time confounded together, as equal- 
ly dangerous to the peace of society. It was enacted, that any 
person, above sixteen years of age, who obstinately refused, during 
the space of a month, to attend public worship, should be commit- 
ted to prison ; that if, after being condemned for this offence, he 

ersist three months in his refusal, he must abjure the realm; and 
that, if he either refuse this condition, or return after banishment, 
he is to suffer capitally as a felon, without benefit of clergy.’ 


This act should have been entitled, ‘ An act for the encour- 
agement and propagation of heresy and nonconformity.’ 

It is unnecessary to recite the instances of suffering and in- 
justice during the remainder of this, and a part of the subse- 
quent reign, resulting from this law; but it should never be for- 
gotten, that it was shortly after the passing of it, that the migra- 
tion to Holland took place, which more than twenty years after- 
wards led to the settlement of New England. We have just 
seen Mr Hume’s opinion on this subject in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. In that of Charles, he thinks resistance to such meas- 
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ures reflects disgrace upon the age; an age in which the very 
paragraph just cited might have cost the free-thinking historian 
his head. King James, with all his faults, was not of a per- 
seculing temper, and happily, not long after his accession, on 
the death of Dr Bancroft, the primacy fell into the hands of 
Dr Abbott. During the life of this mild and judicious prelate, 
the church enjoyed a state of comparative peace. In the year 
1633, the bigoted and intolerant Laud succeeded Abbott in 
the primacy, and, as if the unhappy Charles was doomed to 
inevitable destruction, rekindled the slumbering fires of reli- 
gious persecution. This haughty prelate went beyond any of 
his predecessors in his zeal for conformity, insomuch that great 
numbers of the Puritans were driven to seek relief in exile. 
Even this, which was permitted by the act of Elizabeth, was 
denied them at last, and nothing was left for them, but to wait 
with patience for some favorable turn of affairs. 

This was the state of things with regard to religion, in 1640, 
when the long parliament met. Now, that the origin of this con- 
troversy was altogether trivial, we readily grant. ‘The omitting to 
wear a cope or a surplice, is certainly a small matter ; what then 
are we to think of a government, which punishes such an offence 
with fine, pillory, and imprisonment? ‘The more insignificant 
the question, the more atrocious the oppression. If anything 
marks the utmost refinement in despotism, it is the interference 
of the state in the common concerns of life, and punishing as 
crimes, actions in themselves innocent. We have seen in our 
own days an example of this species of legislation. ‘The late 
Emperor Paul the First carried his paternal care of his subjects 
so far, as to regulate the most minute article of dress by an im- 
perial decree. Instances occurred during his reign, of persons 
of the first rank being executed or sent to Siberia, for appear- 
ing in the streets with a shoe-tie of an illegal shape, or with the 
cock of the hat a little out of the line of the nose. Upon Mr 
Hume’s principle, what had the gentlemen to complain of ? They 
knew the law, or might have known it, and had nothing to do 
but wear their clothes agreeably to statute. Yet can there be 
the least question, if we may suppose such a thing as a Russian 
House of Commons, that these would there have been insisted 
on, and justly, as the worst of all grievances? Would not the 
minister who recommended, and the officers who enforced them, 
have been the first objects of popular vengeance ? No man can 
doubt it; and yet some Russian Hume one hundred years 
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afterwards, might with great plausibility, after enumerating 
some of the grosser measures of the government of that day, 
observe, that ‘ these were loudly complained of; but the griev- 
ances which tended chiefly to inflame the nation, were shoe- 
strings, and cocked hats.’ 

This state of affairs in policy and religion may well account 
for the unanimity which prevailed at the opening of the long 
parliament. Beyond that period we have not room to extend 
our remarks. From what has already been said, it will be seen 
that Mr Hume’s account of this epoch in English history, is to 
be received with great caution. Lord Clarendon, with all his 
bigotry, is a much safer authority. He avows his object to be 
the defence of the royal cause. Mr Hume, with equal preju- 
dice and partiality, has a great show of fairness and candor. 
The former supports his side of the question after the fashion 
of his day, upon the basis of divine right. He advances his 
creed with an honest bluntness which puts the reader at his 
ease. He confesses many things of his party, without any ex- 
pression of disapprobation, which no party at the present time 
would have the effrontery to acknowledge. Accordingly we 
find that Mr Hume makes but little use of Lord Clarendon in 
the early stages of the dispute. He prefers to cite the popular 
historians even for undisputed facts. ‘The change which had 
taken place in public opinion when Mr Hume’s work appeared, 
will easily account for this circumstance. ‘That sagacious writ- 
er well knew, that the Stuarts were not to be defended at that 
time of day, by the doctrines of Sir Robert Filmer. ‘The most 
he could hope for was to palliate and gloss over, what he had 
not the hardihood to defend, a task which he has accomplish- 
ed with an address worthy of a better end. The train by which 
the reader is led on, is laid so far back, and followed up with 
such adroitness, that, before he is aware, the wily historian has 
him in his toils. When the mind has been thus deluded, the 
sympathies are artfully plied with the sufferings, in themselves 
sufficiently moving, of the individuals who fell a sacrifice to 

opular vengeance. The fates of Strafford, of Laud, and of 
Charles himself, are placed before us, by the partial historian, 
in sO moving a way as to disarm our resentment at enormities 
which, if presented in their proper colors, would make even the 
‘True blue Club’ turn pale in their seats. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks, that we are in- 
sensible to the merits of Mr Hume as an historian. His exqui- 
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site skill in unravelling the labyrinth of early British history ; 
the masterly discrimination with which he has exposed the 
absurdities of monkish invention; his clear and lucid view of 
the progress of the English constitution ; his able developement 
of the foreign policy of Great Britain ; and the pure and elegant 
language in which he has clothed his ideas, entitle him to be 
classed among the best writers of ancient or modern times. 
His authority, on most points, may be relied on until we come 
down to the rise of the party distinctions, which have existed 
in England under various modifications for more than two hun- 
dred years; since which time, it is but justice to Mr Hume to 
say, that an impartial English history is not to be found. We 
should be glad to pursue the subject still further, and to trace 
the progress of opinion during the stormy period which succeed- 
ed the assembling of the long parliament; the events of which 
are feelingly and minutely described by Lord Clarendon. We 
have, however, only room to add, that the American impression 
of Lord Clarendon’s history is a reprint of the late Oxford edi- 
tion, excepting that the passages in the original manuscript, which 
were suppressed in former editions, are, in the American copy, 
incorporated with the text. ‘This we think an improvement upon 
the English edition, in which these passages are placed by 
themselves in the margin. The notes of Bishop Warburton 
are inserted at the foot of each page, instead of being collected 
at the end of the volume, as in the English copy. These notes 
seem not to have been intended for publication. We should 
suppose them to be cursory observations, noted down, as they 
suggested themselves, in the margin of the book. They are 
for the most part of no great value, excepting as they discover 
a degree of liberality, which the general tenor of the Bishop’s 


writings would hardly lead one to expect. 





Arr. U1.—A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern 
Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the years 1820, 1821, 
1822. By Joun Russert, Esq. Reprinted from the 
Second Edinburgh Edition. Boston, 1825. 8vo. pp. 469. 


Arr the close of our article on the subject of Universities, in 
the last number of the North American Review, we expressed 
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the intention of following up the general observations, contained 
in that article, with a more particular account of the course of 
studies, pursued in some one of the distinguished German institu- 
tions. ‘This purpose we now proceed to execute ; although, for 
the most part, speaking in general terms, we have reference to 
one of the universities, as the principal object of our description, 
in order that we may be able to convey as correct and as dis- 
tinct an idea as possible of the nature of these institutions. Be- 
sides, the limits of our observations exclude the minute diversities 
and peculiarities, that might be pointed out in the various ac- 
ademic institutions of the several German states. The name of 
the University of Gottingen has, of late, become familiar to 
American ears ; and, for this reason, a delineation of it, drawn 
from direct and authentic sources, may be acceptable to some of 
our readers. It is this institution, of which Napoleon observed, 
that it did not belong to any particular state, nor to Germany 
alone, but to the whole of Europe. 

The public funds for the maintenance and increase of the 
university of G6ttingen are in the hands of a board of over- 
seers (curatorium), who constitute a branch of the state gov- 
ernment. ‘They are the depository of the statutes and laws ; 
and make additions and alterations, whenever the academic 
body recommends it as expedient in the minute reports which 
are regularly communicated to the government. ‘The academic 
body is consulted on any question respecting their own laws ; 
and their opinion is adopted and executed by the overseers. 
Professors and other officers are appointed on the same princi- 
ple of mutual conference. ‘The senate of the university con- 
sists of two counsellors and a secretary, who must be lawyers 
of great practical ability, appointed by the curatoriwm; and of 
eighteen members, taken from the academic body, three from 
the theological, four from the legal, three from the medical, and 
eight from the philosophical faculty. In extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the number of the members is sometimes increas- 
ed. The prorector or rector (president) presides in the senate, 
which he has authority to convoke. Common affairs are trans- 
acted by circular letters. ‘The administration of justice, which 
extends over all the instructers, students, pastors, and other 
academic officers, is committed to the vigilance of deputies 
appointed from the body of the senate, namely, the prorector, 
the four deans of the four faculties, and the two counsellors. 
If the prorector is not a lawyer, the ex-dean of the legal faculty 
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assists him. The nature and importance of the business to be 
transacted determine the number of meetings held by these 
deputies. Common cases, as those referring to discipline, are 
decided in the academic court, which is in session twice a week, 
and consists of the prorector, the two counsellors, and the sec- 
retary, whose laborious task it is to keep a minute record of the 
proceedings of the court. ‘The laws of the police, which, how- 
ever, do not refer to the students, are superintended by three 
professors, and four magistrates of the city, which contains 
about nine thousand inhabitants. 

The deans of the four faculties, namely, of divinity, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, (who are annually appointed by 
rotation from that portion of the professors who have a seat in the 
senate) preside at the examinations and public disputations, 
confer the academic honors on the candidates, and conduct all 
the concerns of their respective faculties. ‘The charge of the 
prorector is semiannual, or annual, under the repeated sanction 
of the government. ‘The time of his office may, however, be 
prolonged whenever circumstances require it. The prorector 
may also be dean of his faculty, if the duties of both stations 
should devolve by rotation on the same member of the senate, 
according to the established rank of the four faculties. The 
new prorector is appointed six weeks before he enters upon 
his actual duties ; but is, from the hour of his appointment, en- 
titled to a seat in the court of justice. ‘The complicated nature 
of his duties requires the quickest perception, great versatility 
of mind, a thorough knowledge of the world, and a sober judg- 
ment, sharpened by long experience. Intimate acquaintance 
with the established laws of the country, and the strictest in- 
tegrity and firmness of character, are sufficient for the judge of 
any other tribunal; but the qualifications necessary to render 
a prorector equal to the importance of his station are much 
more comprehensive. He regulates and superintends all the 
motions of the powerful engine ; without his direction, the ma- 
chinery either stops, or is in disorder. One rash decision, one 
indiscreet expression of the prorector, may, notwithstanding the 
honest exertions of the senate, or even of the state-government, 
produce the most pernicious consequences, with regard to 
the discipline and safety of the university. By virtue of his 
executive power, he pronounces sentence in questions previous- 
ly discussed by the two counsellors, whose office is permanent, 
and whose codperation in deciding law questions is of paramount 
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importance to him ; and, besides, he has to perform the duties of 
a public instructer. 'The causes that render the administration 
of justice in the German universities one of the most difficult 
tasks, arise, principally, from the circumstance, that the students 
have been educated in different institutions and under different 
forms of government, from which different associations and differ- 
ent national prejudices are inseparable. A large majority (gene- 
rally two thirds) of the literary population of Gottingen, are 
foreigners, that is, such as do not belong to the states of Hano- 
ver, Brunswick, and Nassau. Pride of ancestry, high rank, 
national boast, national descent, and other like distinctions, must 
submit to the same laws of fair equality, which bind the middling 
classes. Hence frequent jealousies and a conflict of passions 
arise, which easily prompt the fervor of youth to rash deeds. 
The great number of the students also contributes to increase 
the difficulties. For although the government acts upon the 
sound principle, that academic prosperity depends rather on the 
industry and moral habits, than on the number of the students, 
yet this often exceeds fifteen hundred. If the decisions of the 
prorector bear the slightest mark of partiality, or if any weakness 
be discovered in his character, this motley community becomes 
unmanageable. ‘The dignity of a magistrate and the authority 
of a parent must constantly combine to sanctify his authority. 
The law respecting matriculation requires of home students 
a certificate of their attainments and moral character. Foreign- 
ers are only required to exhibit their passport. Examinations 
for admission and divisions into classes are unknown. Reci- 
tations from text-books are very unpopular. Frederic the Great 
once persuaded the professor of philosophy at Halle to cause his 
hearers torecite from Locke’s ‘ Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.’ ‘This singular attempt produced as singular an effect. 
The students unanimously deserted the professor, on the ground 
that for such purpose they needed no instructer. ‘The govern- 
ment, in order to keep the spirit of diligence ever active, obliges 
every home student to transmit a separate certificate of each 
course of lectures, furnished by the respective instructers, and 
signed by the president and secretary in the name of the senate. 
Farther to stimulate ambition, annual prizes are offered for the 
best dissertations written on difficult questions, relating to sub- 
jects within the departments of the four faculties, and also for 
the best sermon on a certain text. ‘The proclamation of the 
victors in these intellectual games occasions the only public 
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solemnity celebrated by the whole university, there being neith- 
er annual commencements, nor exhibitions of any kind. Every 
one pursues that course of studies which he or his friends may 
deem best adapted to his particular purposes. 

The academic year is divided into two equal terms, at the 
close of each of which a catalogue of lectures to be delivered 
during the ensuing season is published. The lectures are eith- 
er public (which are gratuitous), or private (for certain fees), or 
privatissima, at the private request of a limited number of stu- 
dents. Public lectures are given by public professors, ex officio, 
once or twice a week, but they have, of late, fallen almost into 
disuse. A regular course of private lectures is generally con- 
fined to one term, five or six being delivered in a week. 
Lectures, however, on the Pandects, on anatomy, ecclesiastical 
history, and some other subjects, are delivered two and sometimes 
three times a day, or are continued through more than one term. 
The average number of courses of lectures on all branches of 
science and artis one hundred, in addition to those delivered by 
private instructers. Most lectures are accompanied by manuals, 
for the double purpose of facilitating, by a general synopsis of the 
subject, the private studies of the hearer, and of sparing him 
the trouble of taking copious notes; a practice of which the 
benefit is unquestionable i in regard to some sciences, but pro- 
blematical in regard to others. The great value of such manu- 
als may be conceived from Mr Bancrofi’s faithful English ver- 
sion of Heeren’s History of the States of Antiquity, a fair speci- 
men of this rich department of German academic literature. 

Another extensive branch of lectures, also, is formed by the 
Encyclopedias of the various sciences. Encyclopedia (iv xvxip 
mudein Or éyxvahiog moudeie) originally implied the complete course 
or circle of a liberal education in science and art, as pursued 
by the young men of Greece ; namely, gymnastics, a cultivat- 
ed taste for their own classics, music, arithmetic, and geometry. 
European writers give the name of encyclopedia, in the widest 
scientific sense, to the whole round or empire of human knowl- 
edge, arranged in systematic or alphabetic order ; whereas the 
Greek imports but practical school knowledge. ‘The literature 
of the former is voluminous beyond description, it having been 
cultivated from the beginning of the middle ages to the present 
day. Different from either of them is the encyclopedia of the 
German universities ; this is an introduction into the several arts 
and sciences, showing the nature of each, its extent, utility, re- 
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lation to other studies and to practical life, the best method of 
pursuing it, and the sources from whence the knowledge of it is 
to be derived. An introduction of this compass is, however, 
with greater propriety styled encyclopedia and methodology. 
Thus we hear of separate lectures on encyclopedias and metho- 
dologies of divinity, jurisprudence, medicine, philosophy, math- 
ematical sciences, physical science, the fine arts, and philology. 
Manuals and lectures of this kind are exceedingly useful for 
those who are commencing a course of professional study. For 
‘the best way to learn any science,’ says Watts, ‘is to begin 
with a regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that 
science, well drawn up into a narrow compass.’ 

The whole circle of knowledge, taught in a university, has 
been brought into a system, and is ranged in two grand divi- 
sions, namely, anthropological sciences, representing man in all his 
intellectual and moral faculties ; and ontological sciences, em- 
bracing all external objects. Each of these extensive empires 
contains four departments; the former contains philosophy, 
history, geography, and statistics or politics ; the latter, mathe- 
matics, physics, natural history, and technology. Our limits 

revent a specific enumeration of the subdivisions includ- 
ed under these several heads, but it is thus the contemplative 
mind of the philosopher arranges the empire of knowledge. In 
regard to the practical interests of life, however, the comparative 
value of the several sciences appears in a different light. Here 
the relative importance of the learned professions must be taken 
into consideration. And it is the object of a German universi- 
ty, as we have mentioned above, to furnish professional students 
with all the means and facilities of attaining a familiarity with 
those sciences, which they intend to practise in civil life, for 
the benefit of society and for the welfare of the state. Be- 
sides these professional studies, all the auxiliary branches of 
learning are placed within the student’s reach, and enable him 
to develope all the faculties of his mind, whatever they be, to 
improve his taste for literature, to cultivate the feelings of his 
heart, and to polish his manners. In addition to this, proper 
exercises strengthen his body, and a consistent and unyielding 
discipline averts all imminent dangers, menacing destruction 
to the spirit of harmony and peace, without which the best con- 
stitution is useless. On the other hand, effective measures are 
taken to encourage mental activity and studious habits, as the 
best protectors of virtue and good morals. How far practice 
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ought to assist and illustrate theory, depends upon the nature 
of the different sciences and arts. Let practice, here, be sub- 
ordinate to theory ; but let theory be as distinct and perfect as 
time and circumstances admit. Empirical knowledge has no 
rational ground, and from this cause can never find favor in 
institutions founded on philosophical principles. Yet experi- 
ments, which either accompany or follow a plain exposition of 
theories, are indispensable to the understanding of medical, 
physical, and some of the mathematical sciences. An anatomi- 
cal theatre, a hospital, and other clinical institutions for the 
practice of medicine and surgery; an establishment for the 
practice of obstetrics ; a collection of pharmaceutic specimens, 
with all its useful appendages, preparations, &c., for the illus- 
tration of the materia medica, are necessary for medical pur- 
suits. An observatory with the best astronomical instruments 
must assist and encourage the study of astronomy ; the instruc- 
tor in natural philosophy and other physical sciences must have 
the use of an apparatus, and of a sufficient number of instru- 
ments, and collections of natural curiosities. Chemistry is to 
be studied in a laboratory with an extensive apparatus; and 
botany cannot be studied without a botanical garden. Above 
all, an ample library must furnish a general and liberal access 
to the best works of all ages and civilized nations. 

Instruction in the fine and useful arts ought to be confined 
to theories and histories alone. Practical information belongs 
to separate academies, which are flourishing in every part of 
Germany. ‘The study of languages, both ancient and modern, 
and of their literature, is of great moment to a university, whose 
aim it is to manifest the power and energy of the mind in what- 
ever tongue genius has spoken. Hence, Greek and Latin, the 
best of the Oriental dialects, and the principal languages of 
Europe must be taught thoroughly. 

The rank of the four faculties, which is the same in all the 
German universities, indicates the importance, which is attached 
to each of them, in relation to the interest and happiness of civil 
society. The established order is, divinity, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and philosophy. The last constitutes the most nu- 
merous faculty, since it embraces all the sciences and arts, 
which, properly, do not belong to the three professions, and 
hence are counted among the auxiliary studies. In order to 
show the tendency, extent, and present condition of all of them, 
we i. it necessary to give a brief account of each one sepa- 
rately. 
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1. Theology. The authenticity of the Scriptures, and the 
sacred truths of Christianity rest upon the firm basis of biblical 
criticism and exegesis, by the invincible force of which the Re- 
formation obtained that splendid triumph over the abuses, which 
had grown for centuries upon Christendom, and restored to the 
christian world the doctrines of religion in their native purity. 
The accuracy and certainty, with which German theologians 
have established the principles of interpretation, and their per- 
severing industry, stimulated by an elevated spirit of research 
and free inquiry, have finished the work so nobly commenced 
by protestantism. A new period in the history of the New 
Testament begins with Griesbach’s laborious collations of an- 
cient manuscripts. The historical and critical interpretation of 
the Old Testament has received a better direction from the 
skill of Rosenmueller, Gesenius, and others. Eichhorn has 
commenced a new era in the historical criticism of the Old 
Testament. Ecclesiastical history has never been treated with 
more conscientious accuracy than in the present age, by Schmidt, 
Hencke, Vater, and Planck. Doctrinal theology, and the system 
of christian morals and ethics, have been illustrated with un- 
common zeal and profound learning by Reinhardt, De Wette, 
Staeudlin, and others. An exact knowledge of theology 
manifests itself in the systematic order, which must prevail in 
the arrangement of all its parts. Nothing else but an intimate 
acquaintance with the original text of the scriptures, is able to 
promote so desirable an object. Philological study, therefore, 
must impart to the young divine, habits of discrimination, and 
distinctness of thought, in order to prepare him for the duties of 
his high vocation. Copious lectures on the Greek text of the 
four Gospels, and on the other paris of the New Testament, are 
delivered by several professors, and form, in all the German uni- 
Versities, a course of two years. Separate introductory lectures 
are besides given on the history of the Bible, and on the char- 
acters of the writers of the Old and New Testament. A course 
of grammatical and explanatory lectures on the Hebrew text of 
the historical books, the Psalms, Isaiah, Job, and other parts of 
the Old ‘Testament, lasts generally two years. ‘Those who in- 
tend to become more familiar with the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment, pursue, besides the Hebrew grammar and antiquities, the 
study of other Oriental languages, as the Arabic and Syriac. 
An encyclopedia of theology gives the student a complete sketch 
of all the branches of divinity, delineated in their most prominent 
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features, and accompanied by a brief history of the different 
doctrines, their literature, and the modes of studying them. 
Ecclesiastical history, sometimes connected with the literary 
history of theology, is communicated to the student in a course 
of lectures, which is seldom completed in less than two terms. 
Moral theology follows next in order. Doctrinal theology, 
which, in Germany, is designated by the name of dogmaties 
contains all the doctrines of the New Testament, illustrated, 
proved, and arranged in a system. Comparative theology 
shows the changes, which the doctrines of christianity have suf- 
fered under the different creeds of the established churches 
and religious sects. Lectures on this interesting subject are 
among the last which the advanced student attends. ‘The study 
of education as a science is of prime importance to divines, 
since they officiate as instructers for several years subsequent 
to the completion of their academic course, and since the reli- 
gious education of children, till their fourteenth year, is commit- 
ted to the care of the parochial clergy. The theological semi- 
naries, established in most of the universities, instruct a certain 
number of students, during the last year of their professional 
course, in practical theology, and exercise them in the perform- 
ance of parish duties, in composing and delivering sermons, 
catechizing, Xc. 

2. German jurisprudence is a strange mixture of the most 
heterogeneous materials, which render this science exceedingly 
complicated ; so that uncommon talents are necessary to pur- 
sue the intricacies of the labyrinth, and to comprehend the 
whole science, in one full view, in its application to practical 
life. ‘The study of the law in England and America suffers 
from similar difficulties. ‘The different form of the administra- 
tion, however, and the different state of the judiciary of the two 
countries just named, give greater encouragement to the prac- 
tical lawyer, and raise him to a more conspicuous place of 
honor and emolument in public life, than a German practitioner 
can ever expect from the great labor he has spent in the study 
of his profession. The publicity of the courts is the principal 
cause of the superiority of the law as a practical science in 
England and in this country. Yet Germany, though deprived 
of these political advantages, has, at all times, had lawyers of 
great practical ability. ‘The number of men, however, who 
have devoted their lives to deep researches into the single parts 
of jurisprudence, especially to the study of the civil code, is by 
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far greater. The literature relative to subjects of the Roman 
civil law extends with great accuracy and minuteness over all 
the particulars of that department, on which numerous lectures 
are given in the German universities. It is partly for this pur- 
pose that Englishmen frequent Germany, since the civil law is 
not included in the course pursued in the English law schools. 

Jurisprudence embraces the law of nature, sanctioned by 
reason alone, and the statute law (called positive law by the 
Germans) of the legislatures and municipalities of the several 
German states. Hence arise three legal departments; civil 
law in the widest sense, public law, and the law of nations. 

The civil law (private law in Germany), in reference to the 
civil relations of private persons, is founded either on the princi- 
ples of the Roman law, as ratified by the Emperor Justinian ; or 
on the German common law, composed of those customs and 
usages, which have, by long prescription, obtained the force of 
laws ; or on the acts of the legislatures of the several states, as 
the statute law of Prussia, Saxony, or Bavaria. Subdivisions of 
this large department are, 1. Feudal law, drawn from the feu- 
dal customs of the Lombards, from the common feudal system 
of all Germany, and from the acts of the several German states. 
2. Ecclesiastical law, founded upon the principles of the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (canon law), upon the statutes of the Roman 
Catholic church, and of the Protestant church. 3. Still smaller 
branches of this devartment are, the law of police, administra- 
tion law, military law, commercial law, maritime law. 4. Crim- 
inal law, derived from the criminal codes of Charles the Great, 
called the Caroline, and from the acts of the several states. 
5. Theory of civil and criminal procedure. 

Public law refers to the constitution and administration of 
states, and contains at present the laws sanctioned by the states 
after the dissolution of the German empire in 1806; the new 
principles established since the origin of the German confedera- 
tion ; and, finally, the public acts of the several states. 

The law of nations forms the third part of jurisprudence, 
and consists of public treaties, and other positive regulations of 
the powers of Europe, in their political relations. 

Practical jurisprudence teaches the art of making up and 
keeping records in cases relative to the three departments just 
mentioned ; it superintends the course of civil and criminal pro- 
cedure ; and teaches the manner of making a quick and profit- 
able use of written records. Auxiliary studies of the law are 
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languages, history, geography, statistics, antiquities, philosophy 
(principally logic), political science, mathematics, and forensic 
medicine. 

An encyclopedia and methodology of jurisprudence generally 
precede the study of the Institutes of the Roman law. Both 
introduce the student into his profession, and prepare him for 
attendance upon lectures on the Digests or Pandects (the name 
properly given to one of the three parts of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, the book of reference of several continental nations), 
which illustrate the system of the civil law, as still in practice. 
This is the most important and most extensive, but, at the same 
time, the most troublesome part of the professional course of a 
lawyer. ‘Two, sometimes three hours a day, are devoted to 
these lectures, which every student endeavors to attend twice 
during the continuance of his academic career. ‘The Digests 
are generally explained by more than one professor in the same 
term, before crowds of hearers. 

Besides the abovementioned subjects of the three legal de- 
partments, separate lectures are delivered on the philosophy of 
the German civil law, on the history and antiquities of the civil 
law of the Romans, on the literary history of jurisprudence, 
and on the principles of legal interpretation. 

3. The study of medicine, no longer relying upon vague 
hypotheses, uncertain theories, or mere empirical knowledge, has, 
at present, founded its laws on the sound principles of the in- 
ductive philosophy, the glorious triumph of our age. The writ- 
ings in all its branches are numerous and valuable. Vienna 
and Berlin have advanced this science to a high degree of 
perfection, and the medical institutions of these cities are 
conducted on a very liberal scale, as may be perceived from 
the following plan of study. The auxiliary acquirements of 
the medical student generally consist of a competent knowledge 
of classical literature, history, rural economy, mathematics, 
philosophy, and belles-lettres. A professional course lasts four 
or five years, though the law in some parts of Germany pre- 
scribes only three. An encyclopedia and methodology of 
medicine guide the student in distributing his time and arrang- 
ing his studies. In connexion with this, he attends lectures on 
botany and vegetable physiology, which do not require great 
preliminary attainments, as, likewise, osteology and syndes- 
mology. The other parts of anatomy are explained in separate 
lectures. Zodlogy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural 
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history form the next stage of the course. The next important 
subject is physiology, accompanied by psychology or the phil- 
osophy of the human mind, anthropology, dietetic philosophy, 
and mineralogy. Thus the student is well prepared for at- 
tendance upon lectures on the morbid state of the human body, 
and on the nature and treatment of diseases. Pathology, there- 
fore, which explains the symptoms, diagnosis, and morbid char- 
acters of diseases, materia medica, morbid and comparative 
anatomy, and psychiatry or treatment of the diseases of the 
mind, become in their order the subjects of his diligent attention. 

After this the various modes of curing diseases are discussed 
in copious lectures on therapy or therapeutics, on surgery, and 
on obstetrics. A separate course is generally devoted to the 
distempers of women and children, to ophthalmology, and to the 
anatomy and physiology of the human eye. At the same time 
the study of pharmacy (pharmacology and toxicology are, for 
the most part, treated separately), medical jurisprudence, the 
history and the nature of the healing art, the systems of nosolo- 
gy and semiology, or semiotics, are not neglected. Lectures 
on the last topic teach the result of the application of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, in the practice of medicine. Private 
instructers superintend the various societies that are formed 
every term for the purpose of reviewing the most important 
subjects of medicine. ‘This exercise is styled repetitorium and 
examinatorium ; or disputatorium, if it be a debating society. 
The last part of the academic course is devoted to the practical 
studies of medicine and manual surgery. Establishments and 
hospitals, superintended by professors of the university, afford 
the best opportunities for the practice of clinical medicine, 
clinical surgery, and obstetrics. ‘The anatomical theatres and 
anatomical cabinets are conducted and used on an extensive 
plan. In regard to practical surgery, a separate course of lec- 
tures is delivered on aciurgy, or the demonstration of all the sur- 
gical operations, and the description and use of surgical instru- 
ments. There are also separate institutions for the education 
of veterinary surgeons. ‘The subjects of lectures here are z00- 
tomy, zodphysiology, osteology, myology, and zo6pharmacology. 

4. Philosophy, as a science, investigates and ascertains the 
original laws of the human mind in its full activity, and thence 

roceeds to the noble contemplation of our Creator, the world, 
and the destination of man. ‘The scope of philosophy is wis- 
dom and truth, which determine the laws and principles of all 
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other sciences. The different modes chosen by genius, for the 
analysis of this problem, have produced the different systems 
of philosophy, to which, on the other hand, a strong desire of 
bursting the fetters of all systems has, at different times, been 
opposed. ‘This desire, if prompted by the design of extending 
the spacious field of inquiry, becomes skepticism (in the good 
sense of that term); but, if led by an uncertain impulse of the 
feelings, and not kept within systematic bounds, it degenerates 
into mysticism. Wisdom, as the fairest fruit of philosophy, 
transfers her knowledge into practical life, places the sciences 
and conduct in a mutual relation, and codperates in the ad- 
vancement of humanity. ‘The mere knowledge of the form of a 
philosophic system, without freedom of thought, promoting the 
great interests of life, is of little utility. ‘The laudable tendency 
of the present German philosophy, is to confirm by the expla- 
nation of the intellectual faculties, and by the discussion of the 
powers of reason, the eternal truths of religion and the practice 
of christian virtue. This direction is owing to the great reform 
of Kant, who, not satisfied with the material system of Spinoza, 
nor with the ideal speculations of Leibnitz, much less with the 
empiric philosophy of Bacon and Locke, was roused by Hume’s 
skepticism, and struck out a new light in his philosophy of pure 
reason, which created dissatisfaction and opposition, and called 
into existence all the systems now taught in Germany. ‘Thus 
Fichte’s science took its origin, and soon after it, the mystical 
philosophy of Schelling, with its various branches; and the 
sounder speculations of Jacobi, which have found many admir- 
ers. From this sketch it appears that the spirit of philosophy 
is, by no means, uniform. Erlangen and Berlin are the seats 
of Schelling’s doctrine ; and Gottingen has improved the system 
of Kant and Jacobi, whose own original views have created 
original thoughts in others. ‘The common subjects of lectures 
on the several branches of speculative and practical philosophy, 
are the encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences, logic, the 
fundamental doctrines of philosophy, metaphysics, psychology 
or the analysis and critical demonstration of the intellectual pow- 
ers of man; the philosophy of religion, the general history of 
philosophy, ancient and modern ; the latest systems of German 
philosophy ; a system of morals and ethics, of physical, moral, 
and intellectual education ; finally esthetics, a favorite term with 
the Germans, first introduced by Baumgarten, and now in general 
use, designating the philosophy of the fine arts, poetry, and ele- 
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gant prose. ‘This is one of the most useful and most popular 
subjects, on which lectures are given. 

Politics and government, the master topics of the age, have 
found in Germany many eminent writers, who represent the 
science in three different points of view ; either as the constitu- 
tion and administration of states, as they should be organized, 
according to the principles of practical philosophy ; or as the 
political history of states in their former rise, progress, and decay ; 
or as statistics, or the description of the states, which the world 
tas now established for the maintenance of civil society. Po- 
litical science gives an account of the constitutions of the states 
of Europe, and the administration of their external and internal 
relations, in reference to the legislative and executive power. 
The administration of the states is founded upon a very com- 
plicated system of police, that requires great vigilance and con- 
stant revision. ‘The present political system of Europe has 
taken a new direction since the declaration of the Holy Alliance 
(in 1815 and 1816), that government must be founded on Chris- 
tian principles, and on the general law of nations. Many of the 
political publications since that period, have had a very saluta- 
ry tendency, in conformity with that declaration, which purported 
to be significant and sincere. Whether this was its real character, 
or whether it was a mere pretence, will soon become manifest. 

From these few remarks, the nature of the academic lectures 
on politics and statistics may easily be determined. ‘They are 
delivered regularly in each university, by several professors, 
who follow their own courses. Standard works on politics 
drawn from history, the rich source of political wisdom, are 
Heeren’s ‘ Reflections on the Politics of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity,’ and his classic ‘ History of the System of the Euro- 
pean States.’ A course of lectures on politics comprises national 
economy, political economy with its history, finances, the sys- 
tem of police, statistics, and the diplomacy of Europe. 

The pure mathematics, throughout all the branches, have, on 
account of the preference given in Germany to the purely an- 
alytic methods, yielded brilliant results to the studious scholar. 
Both pure and practical mathematics afford useful and very 
popular subjects for lectures, a regular course of which is gene- 
rally completed in three years. The single parts, taught in 
separate lectures, are, the elements of arithmetic, and analysis 
of finite and infinite quantities ; differential calculus, or analysis 
of infinitesimals, and integral calculus; algebra, geometry, ge- 
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odesy, analytic planimetry upon the principles of algebra, spher- 
ical trigonometry ; higher mechanics (namely, statics, hydrau- 
lics, and aéronamics), optics, astronomy, chronology, gnomonics, 
civil architecture, and navigation. Besides these, separate lec- 
tures are delivered on cosmography ; on physical astronomy, 
also in reference to chronology, geography, and navigation ; on 
the theory of the motions of comets, on the theory of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies in elliptic orbits, and on the use of 
astronomical instruments ; lastly, on meteorology and the theory 
of the earth. 

It is generally confessed, that the application of physical sci- 
ence to the useful arts, has, in the present age, benefited life 
and promoted its practical interests, more than any other kind 
of knowledge. Besides, it wonderfully developes the mental 
faculties, enlarges the capacity, and increases our admiration of 
the wisdom of the Supreme Being. For this reason, the uni- 
versities supply ample opportunities for the study of this science, 
which is pursued by students of all professions. The subjects 
of lectures are, natural history in all its branches, zodlogy, en- 
tomology, botany, mineralogy, and the description of its various 
systems, called systematology ; geology and oryctology, treated 
separately ; natural philosophy and chemistry, accompanied by 
experiments ; agriculture and rural economy ; physical geogra- 
phy ; technology. 

The large cities of Germany, and of other parts of continen- 
tal Europe, contain excellent academies for the study and prac- 
tice of the fine arts. ‘The lectures, therefore, delivered in uni- 
versities on this subject, convey general information to a mixed 
audience. ‘The favorite topics are archeology, or the critical 
explanation and philosophy of the fine arts of antiquity, namely, 
architecture, statuary, sculpture, painting, etc. connected with 
their history ; the theory and history of the fine arts of modern 
Europe, and of each art separately. Lectures are also given 
on heraldry, numismatics, and the theory and history of music. 

The study of history is extensively cultivated in all the univer- 
sities. ‘The history of the states of antiquity ; general history of 
mankind ; history of modern Europe and its colonies ; ethnog- 
raphy (or the description of the physical peculiarities of the 
different nations of the globe), in connexion with geography ; 
the history of the middle ages ; the history of Germany ; literary 
history of modern Europe ; critical history of German literature, 
and other similar topics are common subjects on which separate 
lectures are delivered. 
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gant prose. ‘This is one of the most useful and most popular 
subjects, on which lectures are given. 

Politics and government, the master topics of the age, have 
found in Germany many eminent writers, who represent the 
science in three different points of view ; either as the constitu- 
tion and administration of states, as they should be organized, 
according to the principles of practical philosophy ; or as the 
political history of states in their former rise, progress, and decay ; 
or as statistics, or the description of the states, which the world 
aas now established for the maintenance of civil society. Po- 
litical science gives an account of the constitutions of the states 
of Europe, and the administration of their external and internal 
relations, in reference to the legislative and executive power. 
The administration of the states is founded upon a very com- 
plicated system of police, that requires great vigilance and con- 
stant revision. ‘The present political system of Europe has 
taken a new direction since the declaration of the Holy Alliance 
(in 1815 and 1816), that government must be founded on Chris- 
tian principles, and on the general law of nations. Many of the 
political publications since that period, have had a very saluta- 
ry tendency, in conformity with that declaration, which purported 
to be significant and sincere. Whether this was its real character, 
or whether it was a mere pretence, will soon become manifest. 

From these few remarks, the nature of the academic lectures 
on politics and statistics may easily be determined. ‘They are 
delivered regularly in each university, by several professors, 
who follow their own courses. Standard works on politics 
drawn from history, the rich source of political wisdom, are 
Heeren’s ‘ Reflections on the Politics of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity,’ and his classic ‘ History of the System of the Euro- 
pean States.’ A course of lectures on politics comprises national 
economy, political economy with its history, finances, the sys- 
tem of police, statistics, and the diplomacy of Europe. 

The pure mathematics, throughout all the branches, have, on 
account of the preference given in Germany to the purely an- 
alytic methods, yielded brilliant results to the studious scholar. 
Both pure and practical mathematics afford useful and very 
popular subjects for lectures, a regular course of which is gene- 
rally completed in three years. The single parts, taught in 
separate lectures, are, the elements of arithmetic, and analysis 
of finite and infinite quantities ; differential calculus, or analysis 
of infinitesimals, and integral calculus; algebra, geometry, ge- 
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odesy, analytic planimetry upon the principles of algebra, spher- 
ical trigonometry ; higher mechanics (namely, statics, hydrau- 
lics, and aéronamics), optics, astronomy, chronology, gnomonics, 
civil architecture, and navigation. Besides these, separate lec- 
tures are delivered on cosmography ; on physical astronomy, 
also in reference to chronology, geography, and navigation ; on 
the theory of the motions of comets, on the theory of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies in elliptic orbits, and on the use of 
astronomical instruments ; lastly, on meteorology and the theory 
of the earth. 

It is generally confessed, that the application of physical sci- 
ence to the useful arts, has, in the present age, benefited life 
and promoted its practical interests, more than any other kind 
of knowledge. Besides, it wonderfully developes the mental 
faculties, enlarges the capacity, and increases our admiration of 
the wisdom of the Supreme Being. For this reason, the uni- 
versities supply ample opportunities for the study of this science, 
which is pursued by students of all professions. The subjects 
of lectures are, natural history in all its branches, zodlogy, en- 
tomology, botany, mineralogy, and the description of its various 
systems, called systematology ; geology and oryctology, treated 
separately ; natural philosophy and chemistry, accompanied by 
experiments ; agriculture and rural economy ; physical geogra- 
phy ; technology. 

The large cities of Germany, and of other parts of continen- 
tal Europe, contain excellent academies for the study and prac- 
tice of the fine arts. ‘The lectures, therefore, delivered in uni- 
versities on this subject, convey general information to a mixed 
audience. ‘The favorite topics are archeology, or the critica] 
explanation and philosophy of the fine arts of antiquity, namely, 
architecture, statuary, sculpture, painting, etc. connected with 
their history ; the theory and history of the fine arts of modern 
Europe, and of each art separately. Lectures are also given 
on heraldry, numismatics, and the theory and history of music. 

The study of history is extensively cultivated in all the univer- 
sities. ‘The history of the states of antiquity ; general history of 
mankind ; history of modern Europe and its colonies ; ethnog- 
raphy (or the description of the physical peculiarities of the 
different nations of the globe), in connexion with geography ; 
the history of the middle ages ; the history of Germany ; literary 
history of modern Europe ; critical history of German literature, 
and other similar topics are common subjects on which separate 
lectures are delivered. 
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Philology, or the study of classical antiquity in all its political, 
civil, and scientific relations, includes a correct grammatical 
knowledge of the ancient languages ; hermeneutics, or the art 
of comprehending and interpreting the works written in these 
languages ; criticism, which investigates and ascertains the age, 
correctness, and authenticity of every author, whether entire or 
mutilated, the complete number of whom is about sixteen 
hundred, excluding the fathers of the church; the principles 
of composition in prose and poetry ; and the literary history of 
the Greeks and Romans. The chief auxiliary branches of 
philology are, ancient cosmography, divided into fabulous geog- 
raphy, historical geography, and topography ; the general history 
of the nations of antiquity, connected with chronology and histo- 
rical criticism ; Greek and Roman antiquities ; mythology ;_his- 
tory of the philosophy and other sciences of the Greeks and 
Romans ; critical history of the fine arts, poetry, and elegant 

rose of Greece and Rome ; archzology, or a knowledge of the 
relics of the fine arts and moniiments of Greece and Rome, in 
connexion with epigraphics or the knowledge of inscriptions, 
and numismatics or the knowledge of ancient coins ; the his- 
tory of philology ; and, finally, philosophical criticism, discussing 
the comparative merits of classical writers. 

On each one of these single branches, separate lectures are 
given during the period of the common academic course in 
Germany. Anencyclopedia of philological pursuits, of which a 
number of manuals have been published, serves as a proper in- 
troduction into this extensive science. Oriental philology has 
derived a new impulse from the present spirit of inquiry. Be- 
sides the regular lectures on the grammar, literature, and his- 
tory of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Aramaic, and 
Persian languages, new elementary lectures are given on the 
Sanscrit tongue, formerly spoken in Hindostan. ‘There is gen- 
erally a single professorship of the Oriental dialects. In some 
universities, however, as in Berlin and Munich, a separate chair 
is filled by the professor of Sanscrit literature. ‘This study was 
first introduced into Germany by A. W. Schlegel, professor in 
the Prussian university at Bonn; and by his younger brother, 
F. Schlegel, now residing at Vienna ; both of whom have for 
some time been publishing a journal for Sanscrit literature. 
The number of students who attend such lectures is small, and 
consists generally of those who wish to prepare themselves to 
become candidates for professorships of those languages. 
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There is a great supply of critical and historical knowledge 
on classic authors, which is regarded in the German schools as 
the basis of all solid improvement; and justly so, because of its 
intimate connexion with all the learned professions and their 
literature. A competent portion of it is necessary for a 
learned theologian, very important for a systematic lawyer, in- 
dispensable for a scientific physician, and no acute philosopher 
ever neglects it. Its absence would be severely felt in Europe, 
and cause a great revolution in the whole system of every pro- 
fession, and produce a violent change in the literary world ; for 
which there is no occasion at present, or, if the necessity of an 
innovation was really felt, it could not be accomplished for ages 
to come. Since the Latin tongue is used in the examinations 
and disputations of all the faculties ; and since dissertations and 
all other performances of the professors, candidates, and students 
in their relative duties, must be written in that language, eve- 
ry student is anxious to continue and cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the faithful companions of his early life, by attending, 
during the course of his professional studies, to lectures on clas- 
sic writers. Such a familiarity is so much the more necessary 
for a lawyer, because the civil code of Justinian, the basis of 
the law systems of continental Europe, and the canon law, are 
studied in no other language than the original. <A profound 
knowledge of Christianity, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, can be derived only from the critical study of the original 
text of the Holy Bible. ‘The scientific phraseology of the medi- 
cal, physical, and other sciences, and the numerous essays 
thereupon, will ever remain a secret to the student who is with- 
out a knowledge of the Greek. 

The works of the Greek poets, commonly read and explain- 
ed, are the two poems of Homer, the writings of Hesiod, Pindar, 
the Gnomic authors, the epigrammatists, AXschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Theocritus, and Apollonius Rhodius, 

The study of the Greek historians, philosophers, critics, and 
biographers, keeps pace with the explanation of the poéts. 
Herodotus, the father of history, often attracts a considerable 
number of hearers. ‘Thucydides is a greater favorite with the 
professors than with the students. ‘The conciseness of his dic- 
tion, displayed in complicated sentences, is intelligible to all but 
a few young men of superior talents ; and the brief severity of his 
judgment, however excusable in an author describing the civil 
war of his own country, in which he had endangered himself, 
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does not please the majority, even after the profuse amplifica- 
tion of the interpreters. The attic urbanity of Xenophon has 
at all times been admired. ‘The power of sound argument, and 
the Socratic art of reasoning called dialectic, are best learned 
from the writings of Plato. Competent judges have asserted, 
that they have derived greater benefit from the critical study of 
one of his Dialogues, than from a course of lectures on logic. 
Aristotle’s abstruse works are at present rarely expounded in 
academic lectures. 

Oratory furnishes the best means of arriving at civil and po- 
litical distinction. A man, however great his genius, and how- 
ever useful and thorough his knowledge may be, will never at- 
tract attention without this art. It is, indeed, not necessary that 
aman should be born an orator. Nature can certainly do 
much to facilitate the practice of the art; but there has never 

et been an eminent speaker, without severe study and constant 
application. ‘The greatest orator that ever harangued freemen, 
acquired this art only by the most unwearied and long contin- 
ued efforts. The intelligent study of Demosthenes as, in eve- 
ry respect, the best pattern, has always led to great results. 
His example teaches to speak with propriety and elegance, 
and his speeches exhibit all the requisites of truly popular elo- 
quence. Concise with the greatest perspicuity ; perspicuous 
with the greatest accuracy ; accurate with the greatest purity 
of language, he instantly arrests the attention, persuades by 
the invisible power of argument, assisted by all the graces of 
manner, and thundered out with flashes of genius. It is for 
this reason, that distinguished statesmen of every age and coun- 
try, have studied his works and honored his memory. ‘The 
national glory of Great Britain rests, in no small degree, on 
the refined taste and classical education of her politicians ; and 
the portion of her oratory acknowledged to be the most ener- 
getic, bears the greatest resemblance to the spirit of Demos- 
thenes. Among the continental neighbors of England, especially 
among the Germans, there are fervent admirers of Demos- 
thenes, who read and illustrate his orations with enthusiasm. 
They feel the rush of his noble spirit in their closets and lec- 
ture-rooms, and pour it forth upon their youthful hearers, in 
whose minds it excites congenial feelings; but it soon evapo- 
rates for want of nutriment from practical life. In a country, 
where this vivifying principle pervades the whole nation, and 
forms its very soul, the impulse imparted by the judicious study 
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of such an orator, would not be lost ; it would call forth genius, 
and guide it to excellence ; an effect, which all the books ever 
written upon oratory and delivery are incapable of producing. 
Time and circumstances, which exert a most powerful influ- 
ence over every country, would raise this practice beyond 
mere imitation, and stamp an original character upon the elo- 
quence grounded on this basis. All true greatness has always 
been the same in every civilized nation, and what is deemed 
great by all civilized nations is a safe criterion of genuine great- 
ness. 

The orations of Lysias, and the speeches, discourses, and 
rhetorical essays of Isocrates, are still of value ; though they suf- 
fer by a comparison with Demosthenes, and for this reason are 
not apt to be overrated. ‘The treatise of Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry, and that of Louginus on Sublimity, are in high esti- 
mation with German scholars, who endeavor to discover new 
beauties, and carefully point them out in new commentaries. 
Frequent reference is made to them; but they seldom form a 
subject for separate lectures. ‘The Lives of Plutarch, with his 
Moral essays, ought not to remain unknown to any youth of 4 
liberal education. 

The department of Roman eloquence is also under the care of 
able professors. ‘The most acceptable are the public and private 
illustrations of authors, who have some immediate relation to 
the four professions; as Cicero de Legibus, in a legal point of 
view, for law students; Celsus, for physicians; and Cicero’s 
Academica, Cicero de Officiis, de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, 
and other philosophical essays of the same writer, for students 
of philosophy and divinity, or more generally for a miscella- 
neous audience. Numerous lectures on other books of Cicero, 
such as his historical treatises, the treatise de Oratore, Brutus, 
and the Orator, convey general information to the hearers. In 
like manner, the two classic dramatists, Plautus and Terence, 
are explained with all the profuseness of philological learning. 
Select parts of the didactic poem of Lucretius, the Epicurean, 
de Rerum Natura, flowing from the fulness of a poetic soul and 
vivid imagination, are sometimes read, but not regularly. More 
common are the lectures on the Satires and Epistles of Horace. 
Virgil’s didactic, pastoral, and epic poetry, and Livy’s history, 
are generally confined to schools. The native simplicity and 
elegiac sensibility of Tibullus, the Grecian imagery of Proper- 
tus, and his brilliant allusions to lost glory, are much relished. 
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Tacitus awakes the mind to reflection, and stamps it with last- 
ing impressions; a sober perusal of his works is, therefore, 
productive of a good moral effect. Quintilian’s Oratory yields an 
abundant harvest to the assiduous Latin scholar. Pliny’s epis- 
tolary style is still attractive, notwithstanding the perfection to 
which this branch of literature has been carried in modern 
times. Some have a predilection for the historical epics of 
Lucan and Silius Italicus, and frequent the halls in which they 
are read; others prefer the heroic poem of Valerius Flaccus 
on the Expedition of the Argonauts ; but few are fond of the cir- 
eumstantial bombast of Claudian. The bitter sarcasm and the 
moral lashes of Persius and Juvenal, who, with Horace, their 
predecessor, have composed almost the only original part of 
Roman literature, are topics of frequent academic discussions. 

There are three or more professorships of classical literature, 
established in each university. The first chair is filled by the 
professor of poetry and eloquence, a member of the philosophi- 
cal faculty, and by virtue of this, competent to officiate, in his 
turn, as rector or prorector. It is he that delivers the Latin 
orations at the public solemnities ; the number of which varies 
in the different universities. It is he that invites to these so- 
lemnities by Latin programs, or brief discussions on any literary 
subject, especially referring to antiquity. It is he that ad- 
dresses the students in the semiannual catalogues of lectures. 
It is, also, his duty to prepare Latin poems (either in elegiac 
verse or in the metres of Horace) on extraordinary occasions, 
a class of productions containing some specimens of great 

merit. ‘The same professor, assisted by two of his colleagues, 
conducts the philological seminary. 

This consists, in most of the universities, as in Gottingen, 
Berlin, Jena, and Leipsic, of only nine members, who, accord- 
ing to the law, continue but two years as such, and then re- 
tire, to make room for the aspirants, whose ‘oumber is not 
limited, and sometimes equals that of the actual members, 
and who perform precisely the same duties. ‘The laws oblige 
them to attend the daily exercises, and to interpret and to dis- 
pute, in their turn, under the direction of one of the professors. 
‘They perform these duties in the same succession in which 
they became either members or aspirants, after a previous ex- 
amination in any Greek author, held in the Latin tongue by 
the principals of the seminary. ‘The first member has, besides, 
to read, at the commencement of each term, a Latin introduc- 
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tion of his own composition (for everything is transacted in this 
tongue), relating to the Greek or Roman author, who is to be 
publicly interpreted by all the members and aspirants, for the 
benefit of all those who wish to partake of the advantages 
which the seminary offers to all. The directors distribute 
among themselves the supervision of the Greek and Latin de- 
partments, and the discussions of the disputants and opponents. 
Each member and each aspirant writes, every term, one, or 
sometimes two dissertations, on any subject of antiquity, histo- 
ry, or philosophy, one copy of which is handed to the profes- 
sor, and another to the opponent, who attacks those parts in 
which he thinks the author either weak or mistaken. Honor 
and emoluments attend the members of this classic fraternity ; 
and the best success often crowns their exertions. They are 
eagerly sought for as instructers of the gymnasia ; or the uni- 
versity itself offers them employment as private teachers, till, 
through the faithful performance of these duties and literary 
distinctions thus acquired, public favor is secured ; which soon 
raises them to stations worthy of their character, talents, and 
attainments. ‘The benefits resulting to the public from such 
institutions are inestimable. ‘They impart to the student a sci- 
entific knowledge of the profession he is going to practise as 
teacher, form his character and habits as such, by causing him 
to study the art of communicating his ideas in the simplest and 
most engaging manner, to shape and to finish the thoughts of 
his pupil according to his own model, and to instil into his ten- 
der mind those delicate and elevated feelings of honor, which 
are the best safeguard against illiberality of opinion, and 
against the abuse of confidence. These feelings, which grow 
with the pupil, find the most powerful promoters at the univer- 
sities, and are cultivated through life. 

Seminaries, on a larger scale, for the education of popular 
teachers, are conducted by distinguished divines of each state, 
who, for the most part, reside in the capital, and are the same 
persons who examine each clergyman three times before his 
ordination. Unless a candidate can give evidence of his ability, 
and of, at least, a two years’ stay in those popular institutions 
where religious instruction is the main object, he is not allowed 
to teach any branch of knowledge whatever. We cannot now 
enter upon the particulars of these seminaries, they being be- 
yond the limits of our present discussion. 
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Art. IV.—The Farmer’s Manual, “itcluding a Treatise on 
the Management of Bees. By Frepericx BuTurr. Hart- 
ford. S. G. Goodrich. 


Tue bee seems to be a native of every part of the globe, 
and the same characteristic traits distinguish the whole race; 
we allude simply to the Honey Bee, Apis Mellifica. Even in 
New South Wales, we find that, excepting in some variation of 
size and color, the honey bee is the same with that of Eu- 
rope and America. ‘The history of one bee, and of one com- 
munity of bees, is, with the slight variation which is always 
produced by climate, the history of the whole race ; nor should 
we venture to add our stock of observation to the great mass 
of what is already known upon the subject, and accessible to 
every class of persons, did we not wish to excite the attention 
more particularly of those who inhabit the mountainous dis- 
tricts of this portion of our country, to this practicable and 
profitable branch of horticulture. 

From the commencement of history to our own day, bees 
have been an object of attention, honey has been used, and 
wax has been an article of commerce. In fact the amount 
consumed of the former for food, medicine, and a pleasant 
beverage, and of the latter for various purposes in the arts, 
would astonish those who have never turned their attention to 
the subject. In the savage and civilized state, wherever there 
has been sun enough to mature a flower, every individual of the 
community is as familiar with the luxury of honey, and the 
merits and uses of bees-wax, as with the daily food that is 
consumed. 

Man has never been slow to appropriate to himself the phy- 
sical powers of the inferior animals; but of all those which 
have been subdued to his use the bee alone has preserved its 
independence. We ought not, in fact, to use the term subdued, 
as it does not apply to the situation or position which the bee 
holds among us in its domestic state. Neither its nature nor 
its habits are in any wise altered or modified. It preserves its 
singular economy unchanged, whether it inhabit a hollow tree 
in the midst of an unfrequented forest, or a hive in the centre 
of an apiary. 

And here, we would remark, that a hive ought not to be 
considered as the house or habitation of the bee, for even in 
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the forests, where there may be supposed to be abundance of 
hollow trees suited to their purposes, bees have built their cells 
on the under side of a stout branch; and they have neglected 
the convenient form of a well constructed hive, to attach them- 
selves to the eaves of a house, or to the inner sides of a chim- 
ney. The nature of this part of their instinct goes no further 
than to secure a firm roof, to which they can attach the 
cells, and a position that shall protect the cells from the sun 
and rain. 

This faculty, or instinct, is sometimes at fault, for we often 
hear of their adopting the strangest and most unsuitable tene- 
ments for the construction of cells. A hussar’s cap, so sus- 
pended from a moderate sized branch of a tree, as to be agi- 
tated by slight winds, was found filled with bees and comb. 


‘An old coat, that had been thrown over the decayed trunk of 


a tree and forgotten, was filled with comb and bees. Any 
thing, in short, either near the habitations of man, or in the 
forests, will serve the bees for a shelter to their combs. 

If this instinct were as absolute as some persons would make 
us believe, the bees, when swarming, would undoubtedly 
choose a domicile, as nearly similar to the one they had left as 

ossible ; but this is rarely the case. In their pursuit of food, 
with which the woods as frequently supply them as the gar- 
dens, their quick eye guides them to the places suitable for the 
establishment of a swarm. ‘They do not, by a distinct succes- 
sion of thoughts, arrive at the conclusion, that the hollow tree 
will suit them as a dwelling ; but they find it unoccupied, they 
pass it daily, and when the whole swarm is collected on the 
branch of a tree, these foraging scouts, that have espied the 
hollow tree, run over the mass of bees as they hang, give the 
signal of departure, lead the way to the woods, and the queen 
and the whole swarm follow to the selected tree. 

But although the bees are rarely unprovided with a retreat 
for a new swarm, yet they readily accept of a more obvious 
one, when offered. Aware of this willingness on the part of 
the bees, man takes the opportunity, when they are collecting 
their numbers, of introducing them into a hive, and of bringing 
them under his own immediate surveillance, that he may the 
more easily partake of the fruits of their labors. Yet although 
colony after colony have dwelt in uninterrupted succession in 
a particular apiary, their instinct is not improved, nor their re- 
flective powers enlarged. They are the same in all their in- 
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stincts and formations as they were, when the first observations 
on their habits, with which we are acquainted, were made. 

We have, for seven years, had a little colony under our im- 
mediate inspection, and we began our personal observation with 
the knowledge of all that ancient and modern theorists have 
advanced, in relation to the habits, customs, and manners, of 
this wonderful insect. We came to their superintendence with 
a mind tinctured with all that was marvellous and fanciful, and 
with an ardor that seven years have not subdued; although 
theory after theory has now melted away, and most of the won- 
ders and enigmas have been solved, and reduced to the clear- 
est and most simple particulars. Our wonder and admiration, 
although deprived of the charms of the fanciful legends in 
which the history of the bee was embodied, are still undi- 
minished, nay, increased ; for an elevation of thought and feel- 
ing has been produced by the study. 

Notwithstanding the astonishing sagacity to be traced in the 
economy of bees, and the diversity of habits which might be 
expected, nature in reality is less variable in this instance than 
in most others; for although climate and a contracted habita- 
tion may reduce their size, and scantiness of food reduce 
their numbers, yet as long as there are flowers, the bee will 
abstract the honey, and as long as there are forests, the bee 
will construct a cell. With other insects and animals, and 
even with man himself, the case is different. Insects will im- 
bibe nourishment from the exudations of both animal and vege- 
table substances. Man can accommodate himself to every va- 
riety of diet, and thrive on all. ‘The bee alone never changes 
its food. The sweet sap that exudes from vegetable pores, and 
which is accumulated in the nectary of flowers, serves alike to 
sustain the bee, and to render the seeds of plants fit for germi- 
nation. As no flower can arrive at maturity without the assis- 
tance of this fluid, it is ever present; and as the bee has a two- 
fold duty to perform, that of preserving its own being by such 
means as nature has pointed out, and that of assisting the winds 
in carrying the pollen from flower to flower, creative wisdom 
has so arranged it, that the peculiar food of the bee is m 
abundance. And as this nutritive fluid is to support inanimate 
life, which requires an unvaried and uniform food, the bee 
for ever partakes of the same nourishment, and is enabled to 
preserve its peculiarities of form and instinct unaltered from 


generation to generation. 
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For both the operations, therefore, of sustaining life and 
of dispersing pollen, which require uniformity of instinct 
and organization, the bee is the same in all situatigns and 
in all ages. The working bees have the instinctive faculties of 
building different shaped cells; of choosing and preparing the 
food, both for the larve and for themselves ; of taking care of 
the young brood ; of carrying off noxious and extraneous mat- 
ter ; of defending themselves from enemies of their own spe- 
cies; and of expelling the drones when they are no longer of 
use in the hive. They have the instinctive knowledge that 
they cannot, as other insects do, exist individually ; they are 
constructed, therefore, in so admirable a manner as to make 
everything subservient to the safety and comfort of the mother 
of the brood. She is, in their estimation, as much a part of 
themselves, as an eye or a limb. ‘Their care of her is a kind 
of self-preservation, a law implanted in every living thing. 

After rejecting all the fanciful and marvellous speculations of 
the theorists, there are still several material points unsettled, 
on three of which we propose to make a few remarks at the 
present time. 

ist. The most modern and the most rational theorists differ 
in their opinions respecting the accuracy of the facts, that are 
stated in relation to the queen bee’s leaving the hive at any oth- 
er time, than when she goes forth with a new swarm. 

2d. They dispute likewise on the possibility of the bees’ 
making a queen bee, from a neuter, when circumstances re- 
quire it. 

3d. They are still ignorant, whether the drone perform the 
office of nurse to the Jarve when deposited in the different 
cells. 

On the first point we venture to state unhesitatingly, that the 
queen bee never leaves the hive, but when she accompanies a 
swarm. For ten weeks, we fixed our attention on the entrance 
of two hives that stood close to each other ona bench. Our 
watch, either in person, or entrusted to another as interested 
and vigilant as ourselves, commenced at grey dawn, and con- 
tinued till sunset ; and never within that period did the queen 
bee of either hive leave them, but at the time of swarming, 
which occurred once in each hive during our inspection. With 
an eye to this single circumstance, we have, for six successive 
years subsequent to the careful observation just stated, been in 
the constant habit of noting every peculiar movement at the 
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entrance of hives, but we never saw the queen. Independent- 
ly of the reliance that can be placed on observations of this 
kind, we have confirmation derived from strong probabilities. 

The average number of a hive or swarm is from fifteen to 
twenty thousand bees. Nineteen thousand four hundred and 
ninety-nine are neuters or working bees, five hundred are 
drones, and the remaining one is the queen or mother! Eve- 
ry living thing, from man down to an ephemeral insect, pursues 
the bee to its destruction for the sake of the honey that is de- 
posited in its cell, or secreted in its honey-bag. ‘T’o obtain that 
which the bee is carrying to its hive, numerous birds and in- 
sects are on the watch, and an incredible number of bees fall 
victims, in consequence, to theirenemies. Independently of 
this, there are the changes in the weather, such as high winds, 
sudden showers, hot sunshine ; and then there is the liability to 
fall into rivers, besides a hundred other dangers to which bees 
are exposed. 

Can any one, who considers all these casualties, suppose, 
that the instinct in bees is so defective, as to allow so important 
a member of the community, and the only one of the kind too, 
to leave the hive and run the immense risk that would attend 
an excursion in the air? It is a well established fact, that one 
queen lays all the eggs of the hive ; that part of the daily duties 
of the working bees is to nourish the young brood, which, if 
there were no queen, they could not do, as there would be no 
eggs. If the bees are disturbed in their regular routine of 
business, they become uneasy and incapable of proceeding. 
When they return from the nectary of flowers, with the usual 
quantity of sweet fluid, they hasten to bestow the first or up- 
permost part of honey on the larve and young bees, and when 
this simple, undigested liquid is disposed of, they deposit that, 
which has gone through a certain chymical process, in the cells. 

If, therefore, on entering the hive, they find no queen, they 
run about anxious and distressed, drop the little pellets of pol- 
len that are attached to their legs, strike their antenne against 
one another, and are in great agitation during the day. Some- 
times two days are passed in this restless state, before they 
make an effort to repair their loss. 

If the queen bee were to leave the hive, as Huber and oth- 
ers fancy, she would run great risk of never being able to return 
to it. Even around the apiary, before she had made the usual 
evolutions in the air, common to all bees on leaving the hive, 
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she might beeome the prey of one of the many birds, that are 
hovering over head, or on the watch. The blue-bird, the king- 
bird, and the cat-bird swallow bees by dozens while on the 
wing; and the queen bee would have less chance of escape, as 
she is larger, and therefore more conspicuous, and is besides 
very slow and heavy in her motions, her wings being smaller 
in proportion to her body than those of the working bee and 
the drone. 

From our own observations, therefore, as well as from the 
above inferences, we must believe that the queen bee never 
leaves the hive, but for the establishment of a new colony. 

The next material point of dispute is, whether it be in the 
power of the working bees to convert the larva of a working 
bee into that of a queen, when by accident the hive is deprived 
of one. According to the most accurate naturalists, the organ- 
ization of the queen, or mother bee, is different from that of 
either the drone or the neuters. It appears to us quite as ra- 
tional and philosophical to suppose, that a queen bee could be 
converted into a neuter, and therefore that all bees at first were 
of the shape and organic structure of the queen, as to suppose 
that a neuter or working bee could have new organs added, 
new curves given to its limbs, and new instincts to its nature. 

If we could see the interior of a hive whenever it suited our 
convenience, we should not be so lost in conjecture ;_ but the ir- 
ritability of these little insects, prevents a constant and minute 
internal inspection. It is a part of their instinct to know that 
light, heat, cold, and moisture, in an undue and unaccustomed 
degree, are prejudicial to the formation of wax, to the consis- 
tence of the honey, and to the health of the brood. They 
therefore use all the little arts and advantages they possess, to 
prevent any one from exposing them to the injurious influence 
of these active powers. 

When a queen bee ceases to animate the hive, the bees are 
conscious of her loss ; after searching for her through the hive, 
for a day or more, they examine the royal cells, which are of a 
peculiar construction and reversed in position, hanging vertical- 
ly, with the mouth underneath. If no eggs or larve are to be 
found in these cells, they then enlarge several of those cells, 
which are appropriated to the eggs of neuters, and in which 
queen eggs have been deposited. ‘I'hey soon attach a royal cell to 
the enlarged surface, and the queen bee, enabled now to grow, 
protrudes itself by degrees into the royal cell, and comes out 
perfectly formed, to the great pleasure of the bees. 
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Now this in itself is curious and wondetful. There 
is no need of adding superhuman powers to an insect, 
when the simple facts show such singular sagacity. The truth 
is, that the queen or mother bee lays the neuter eggs in cer- 
tain cells of a particular construction; in fact, the eggs are 
laid, at least many of them, as soon as the foundations are 
begun, before the cells are built. The bees know, from 
the peculiar shape of the egg, that it is to have a cell of cer- 
tain dimensions. When the neuter and drone eggs are de- 
posited, the royal cells are then filled, for abundant observations 
prove that the queen eggs are laid last. If the royal cells are 
not sufficient to hold all the queen eggs, they are laid in the 
common cells, and in the course of the regular business of the 
hive, these cells are attended to with the rest. When the lar- 
va is of a size to fill the cell, a covering of wax is put on, and 
here ends the life, or rather the embryo of the queen ; for no 
longer having room to expand, it perishes and is dragged out 
in the nymph form, as soon as the bees discover that anima- 
tion is extinct. If, during the progress of the egg from the 
larva to the nymph state, the mother queen dies, and there are 
no eggs in the royal cells, then the bees have recourse to the 
queen eggs that are laid in the common cells. By enlarging 
the entrance, and by attaching to it a cell, which hangs vertt- 
cally, they continue the life of the larva, and a queen bee is 
formed. 

Here is no work of transformation. ‘The insect is already 
formed, and nothing remains to be done, but the mere mechan- 
ical operation of building a habitation, which shall be ade- 
quate to its wants. ‘The peculiar organic construction of the 
queen bee perhaps requires a difference of food, as we per- 
ceive it does of dwelling. No doubt it is necessary to supply 
it more abundantly, and with greater care. ‘The very position 
it is compelled to take, shows that it requires a different kind 
of nurture from either the common bee or the drone. It is 
wonderful that instinct is so competent to direct these changes ; 
but it would be more than wonderful, if, in addition to this in- 
stinct, the bee had the power to construct new organs, as it 
does different cells, and thus to endow the insect with a differ- 
ent nature. 

The third point unsettled, and which is likely to remain for 
ever a secret, is, whether the eggs of the queen are hatched 
after the manner of the eggs of fishes, whether they simply 
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are animated by’ incubation, or by the care and nourishment 
bestowed upon them by the working or neuter bees. 

On this point experiment has proved nothing. The greatest 
diversity of opinion exists. ‘There are upwards of a thousand 
writers on the history and policy of the bee, and yet no two 
have either observed or reasoned alike. Even the two distin- 
guished naturalists, who have passed the best portion of their 
lives in studying bees, with equal zeal and with equal op- 
portunity, have come to very different conclusions. Huber is 
by far the most circumstantial experimentalist who has turned 
his attention to this subject. But his truly philosophical mind 
has been rendered comparatively useless, nay, worse than use- 
less, by the ignorance or wilful misrepresentations of his assis- 
tant Francis Burnens. Huber could but philosophize on facts 
as they daily were represented to him. His solutions of things 
unreal, and having no truth in nature, are most ingenious and 
rational. Had his physical sight been as perfect as his mental 
vision, his work would doubtless have been all that could be 
effected by the industry and talent of man. 

The naturalists of Europe, misled by his extraordinary tal- 
ent, adopted Huber’s notions with respect to bees, and his 
opinions were considered as conclusive. ‘The public opinion 
became imbued with the spirit of his doctrines ; and we find the 
greatest and acutest reasoners discussing, in perfect security, 
the nature of an insect, that could at one moment organize an- 
imal life and impart to it new instincts, and in the next, con- 
struct bulwarks and other modes of defence, to protect himself 
from an enemy, that until the last century never molested 
him. 

The real fondness that was inspired for the study of the bee 
by the interesting work of Huber, engaged many in the pur- 
suit; and the very mistakes that he has made, have led to 
something nearer the truth. Owing to the general improve- 
ment in education, the taste for the marvellous is fast disappear- 
ing ; and there are now many who set themselves down to the 
study with their reason unbiassed, and their judgment free to 
decide according to the evidence of facts. 

Huish, amongst the late writers, has most successfully com- 
bated the principal errors in Huber’s theory ; but although he 
has fixed a base on which a rational theory may be built, his 
object seems less to elicit truth, than to expose the errors of 
Huber. This he has endeavored to do in the most unamia- 
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ble and bitter spirit, which destroys the gratification with which 
his book would be read by the candid inquirer. In addition to 
this, he has laid himself open to the charge of plagiarism. He 
must have studied the subject sufficiently to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the different forms of hives, that have been in use from 
the earliest antiquity to his own time ; and the peculiar shape of 
the Greek hive could not have escaped his vigilance, for drawings 
and descriptions of it are within the reach of every student ; 
yet he boldly states, that a flower-pot first gave him the hint 
of the plan which he adopted for his own hive. 

The little work, the title of which we have prefixed to this 
article, called ‘The Farmer’s Manual,’ contains, in a small 
compass, as much of the minutia of the management of bees 
as Is nécessary to the common cultivator. Mr Butler is a sen- 
sible, practical writer, as well on other branches of rural econ- 
omy, as on bees, and we would recommend his book to all 
who are engaged in those pursuits ; for, with some slight devia- 
tions from his rules, such as a different climate would indicate, 
his experience may be beneficial to all. 

We esteem it a very desirable object to make the care of the 
bee more common than it has hitherto been, in this part of the 
country. With the exception of a small one under the super- 
intendence of the society of the Shakers, established at New Leb- 
anon, we neither saw nor could we hear of more than a single 
apiary, on a journey last summer to Lebanon Springs, although 
we made many inquiries. Never was there a country more 
suited to the cultivation of bees. Even in August there is 
an abundance of white clover, and small springs and shallow 
rivulets appear at every turn. ‘There is no doubt that 
bees were formerly more frequently kept in America than at 
present. In many places in New Jersey, where there is now 
scarcely a bee to be seen, there once existed millions of these 
insects, to the great profit of their owners. It was common for 
one dealer in a country town, to sell from fifteen to twenty bar- 
rels of strained honey alone, to say nothing of wax and comb- 
honey, as well as a kind of wine, made of the washings of 
combs, called metheglin. ‘These articles of commerce have 
almost disappeared, and we find that it is mainly attributable to 
the ravages of the millers, or night-moths, which have of late 
years spread destruction through the hives. 

The attention of naturalists has been directed to the histor y 
of this fatal enemy of the bee, and many attempts have been 
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made to construct hives that would prevent the miller from 
depositing its eggs in them; but the plans were defective, 
because there was no contrivance for inspecting the hives. 
Before we close this article, we will endeavor to give a de- 
scription of a hive, that is so constructed as to enable any one 
to see the interior and to free it from all extraneous matter, 
as well as to protect it from the inroads of the night-miller. 

On the general subject of the care of bees, the following re- 
marks, the result of personal experience, may be acceptable to 
the reader. 

The situation of an apiary is of little importance. We have 
seen bees thrive as well with an eastern as with a northern 
aspect. If the entrance of the hive face the north, the bees 
may possibly be detained within, a minute or two later in sum- 
mer; but this is more than counterbalanced by the same 
cause operating in winter, when it is desirable that the bees 
should remain in the hive. But for ourselves, we have seen 
no difference in the time of quitting the cells, between those that 
faced the north, and those that had a southern exposure. Nor 
have we observed that there is any difference in the welfare of 
hives as placed in valleys or elevated on hills, meaning, of 
course, hills of thirty or forty feet in height. 

We have seen hives prosper, adjoining a stercorary, and of- 
tentimes near a piggery. We have known colonies of bees 
to exist for a term of twenty years, with no other protection 
from the heat and cold, than the top of the hives. ‘They have 
multiplied equally well under an open shed ; but as a free cir- 
culation of air is necessary to their health and comfort, we have 
never known them to thrive when quite enclosed. A house, 
therefore, strictly so called, which is shut on all sides, may 
serve to amuse the observer for a year or two, but there must 
be an extraordinary combination of fortunate circumstances, if 
the bees increase, while confined in it. 

It is better to begin with a single hive, and so attain a knowl- 
edge of the habits and instincts of the bees by degrees. We 
have known several persons, who have purchased a number of 
hives at once, and relinquished the pursuit from the perplex- 
ity that ensued when the swarming season commenced. But 
there isno similar occupation so easily followed, and none that 
requires so little capital, as that of keeping bees. The profit is 
enormous. If a person, well trained to the employment, should 
follow the plan adopted in some parts of Europe, of removing 
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the bees from place to place, in a kind ark on a river of some 
length, thus providing a plentiful supply of food, he might in- 
crease his stock to any extent. 

An apiary of twenty hives could maintain itself in an area of 
a mile, where there is plenty of blossoms. Every farmer 
should however provide pasture for his bees, as well as for 
his cows; and therefore when the spring and summer flowers 
are gone, he should have a field of buckwheat ready, which, 
although not so palatable as other flowers, will serve the bees 
for winter food. 

An apiary, or bee-shed, should be, at the eaves, about four 
feet from the ground, with a roof sloping both ways, and with any 
aspect that the owner chooses. It should be ten feet wide, and 
the length of it should be increased as the hives multiply. It 
is, however, difficult to describe one accurately. 

The most convenient one that we have seen, is ona farm 
near New Brunswick in New Jersey. It is fifty feet long, 
and contains sixteen hives on each side. ‘The swarms which 
are successively cast off, are placed under the same shed in 
the winter, and an equal number of the old hives are sold to 
make room for them. ‘This apiary might be enlarged to any 
extent, were there pasture enough for the bees; but the area 
of the bees’ flight, as there are now many cultivators of bees 
in this district, does not furnish food enough for a great 
number. 

In this apiary the miller or night-moth is successfully guard- 
ed against. A small wire door, made to slide behind two door- 
posts, formed of needles, is closed over the entrance of the hive, 
as soon as the bees have retired for the night. ‘This is done during 
the months of April, May, and June ; after that, if the weather 
sets in warm, and the bees are oppressed by heat, the floor of 
the hive is let down, which, as it is fastened to the hive be- 
hind with hinges, and on the sides with hooks and staples, can 
easily be accomplished. Two rows of scantlings or joists 
four inches square, and running the whole length of the api- 
ary, receive the hives between them, which are thus suspended 
at a distance of about three feet from the ground. 

The hive is thirteen inches square at the top, and is of the 
same size at the bottom of the front and back, but the bottom 
of the sides is only seven inches wide. By this slope of the 
hive, the combs wedge themselves as they are made, and there 
is no use for the ill-contrived crossed sticks, that are generally 
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thrust in the old hives, to keep the combs from falling down 
by their own weight. ‘The floor is, as we observed, fastened 
by hinges and hooks. It is likewise an inclined plane, having 
a slope of at least four inches. 

The advantages of this inclination will be instantly seen. 
The perspiration of the bees, which is copious, is, by the in- 
clination of the sides and floor, conveyed off at once, without 
being absorbed by the boards. All extraneous matter can be 
carried away by the bees with very little trouble, and they can 
defend themselves from robbers or corsair bees with much 
greater ease than if the floor were flat. 

As the floor opens and shuts, the observer can inspect the 
interior of the hive at pleasure, not with the hope of getting at 
the minutie of the bees’ policy, but to see the forwardness of 
the combs, the number of the bees, and the general appear- 
ance, which a practised eye can soon understand. When the 
floor of the hive is left down all night, and the bees hang very 
low from the combs in the morning, they will soon remove 
themselves up again, if the floor is raised very gently and slow- 
ly, and fastened as usual. 

The cover of the hive is of course thirteen inches square. 
It is made of common pine, as is the hive, with two cleats on 
the upper part, as well to prevent the board from warping, as 
to prevent the box, or upper story, which is always added, 
from being moved from its place. ‘The cover of the hive has 
three holes of one inch diameter, within a quarter of an inch of 
each other. ‘T'hese holes are to allow the bees to pass to the 
upper box, when the /vve is full of honey. 

It is ascertained satisfactorily, that the young brood and the 
bee-bread or pollen are deposited in the hive where the swarm 
is first put. ‘he holes in the cover are therefore kept shut by 
plugs, until the hive be filled. ‘The holes are then opened, the 
bees immediately pass up, and if the season be propitious, they 
fill the upper box with comb and honey, which, as there is 
neither brood nor bee-bread, is of the finest and purest kind. 

_ We have often seen forty and sixty pounds obtained by. this 
simple proceeding ; and the box is also used to feed a famished 
hive in the spring. A single comb left in one of these boxes 
will sustain a swarm, that has eaten up ali its honey, until veg- 
etation commences. As the boxes and hives are of equal size, 
any one box will fit a hive. 

When the combs in the hive are three years old, two of them 
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can be taken out every winter, provided there remain honey 
enough in the rest for the use of the bees. Thirty weight of 
honey is the average quantity that suffices for a swarm of large 
size. The hives in question weigh, when empty, about twelve 

unds, a swarm of bees four pounds, the wax two pounds. 
The. whole, therefore, ought to weigh about fifty pounds in 
November. All over this quantity can be taken out to advan- 
tage, as the wax becomes very dark after two or three years. 
The whole of the combs can be thus renewed in the course of 
four years, as the bees replace them early in the spring. 
We omitted to mention that the length of the back of the hive is 
twenty-two inches, and of the front twenty-eight inches, and that 
the floor projects in front about three inches, thus forming an 
apron or platform, on which the bees alight before they enter 
in at the little door. Models of this hive have been sent to 
several of the horticultural societies of Europe, and they are 
getting into use in this country. 

When a swarm is to be hived, the hive is put in a moveable 
frame which is easily carried to the tree where the swarm 
hangs, and this is proved to be the easiest method of hiving 
swarms; as the screws are taken out of the cover and the 
hive lifted up to the swarm, into which they are shaken. The 
frame and hive are then placed on the ground, and the coyer 
is gently laid on and screwed fast to the hive. Little sticks 
are put against the apron and rest on the ground, serving for 
ladders for those bees, that fell to the ground when the main 
body was shaken into the hive. Bees, from the moment of 
their leaving the hive, when swarming, until they are fairly set- 
tled and at work in a new habitation, seem stupid and confus- 
ed. This arises, however, from the precarious situation of 
their queen. If she fall into the hive when the swarm is 
shaken in, all the remaining bees will soon find their way to the 
entrance; for a peculiar sound is emitted by these insects when 
their queen is present. If, however, she remain on the limb, 
it will be necessary to shake it again over the hive, as the bees 
will leave it to fly up to the place where the queen is. When 
the bees are quiet in the hive (which is ascertained by the num- 
ber that are.seen hovering in front of the entrance on the wing, 
and by others ventilating the hive with their wings), the top can 
be covered with a sheet, doubled several times, to keep off the 
heat of the sun. The hive must remain in the same spot until 
eight or nine o’clock in the evening, when two persons can quietly 
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and gently convey it, frame and all, to the apiary, and place the 
hive, with great care, between the joists where it is permanent- 
ly to remain. : 

Hives should be made and painted a year before they are 
used, as the smell of paint is disagreeable to the bees. The 
smoother the boxes and hives are, inside and outside, the bet- 
ter both for the health of the bees and for preventing the deposit 
of the eggs of the miller. We must except the roofs of the 
hive and of the box, as they should be rough; for we have as- 
certained, that the propolis, or bee-glue, does not adhere so 
closely to a smooth surface at all times. 

And here we would remark, that it has been the custom, from 
the earliest ages, to rub the inside of the hive with a handful 
of salt and clover, or some other grass or sweet-scented herb, 
previously to the swarm’s being putin the hive. We have seen 
no advantage in this; on the contrary, it gives a great deal of 
unnecessary labor to the bees, as they will be compelled to re- 
move every particle of foreign matter from the hive before they 
begin to work. A clean, cool hive, free from any peculiar 
smell or mustiness, will be acceptible to the bees; and the 
more closely the hive is joined together, the less labor will the 
insects have, whose first care it is to stop up every crevice, 
that light and air may be excluded. We must not omit to 
reprehend, as utterly useless, the vile practice of making an 
astounding noise, with tin pans and kettles, when the bees are 
swarming. It may have originated in some ancient supersti- 
tion, or it may have been the signal to call aid from the fields, 
to assist in the hiving. If harmless, it is unnecessary ; and 
everything that tends to encumber the management of bees 
should be avoided. 

Straw hives are unsuitable to our climate, and afford a harbor 
for all kinds of insects. It is folly to talk of their cheapness. 
Ifa man intend to keep bees, he must, in the first place, make 
the hives in the very best manner ; by this we mean, of good 
materials and of good workmanship. A hive badly joined by 
an awkward carpenter is worse than a hollow tree. One half 
of the labor of the bees, is directed to the repairs of their 


dwelling.* : . 





* A model of the hive which we consider of the best construction, 
may be seen at the village of the Lebanon Shakers, in the hands of 
Mr Daniel Hawkins, or at the seat of Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. in 
Stockbridge. The inventor of this hive has had an opportunity of 
judging of its merits by experience. 
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It is not asserted that the bees will, of themselves, fall into 
these hives, or that no trouble or expense is necessary in the 
management of an apiary. We know that both care and expense 
are required ; but the latter, after the first disbursement, is very 
trifling. Vigilance and neatness are for ever in requisition, and 
the care of bees, like all other profitable business, cannot be 
pursued to any advantage, unless it receive daily and minute 
attention. But have we not accomplished a great deal when 
we have reduced the thing to this certainty? 

But although, as we have before observed, nothing is more 
simple in theory and practice, than the history and care of bees, 
yet it requires a constant and unremitted attention, if we aim either 
at instruction or profit. Can anything be well done and to ad- 
vantage without these? Varro in his treatise de Re Rustica, 
is the first who has spoken of hives. He wrote upwards of 1870 
years ago ; and how many different sorts of hives have been con- 
structed since his time, to say nothing of the different theories ? 
We wish to see bees in every garden throughout America, but 
we have no desire to see the subject encumbered with more 
than is necessary to advance the pleasure and profit of the 
pursuit. ‘To the naturalist we will leave discussions of organi- 
zation and propagation. ‘They are foreign to our purpose, as 
they only serve to perplex and deter us from the main points. 
But it is proper to know the most simple mode of managing 
a hive, and this includes the pasture, or food that is necessary 
for its sustenance. Hunger destroys as many bees as the mil- 
ler. We ought to cultivate such shrubs and plants as the bees 
like ; without this they will starve. ‘The American black wil- 
low and the red maple are the first trees that are visited by 
the bees. ‘They are fond of the crocus, which is the earliest 
of our bulbous roots; and these we can have in abundance, as 
they multiply quickly and occupy little space. They are 
beautiful in themselves, affording a rich treat to the eye ; and 
they flower so early, and are of such bright and vivid colors, 
that we take as much pleasure in them as the bees do. The 
stercorary and piggery are next resorted to by these insects. 
These we presume are their medicine shops, and the extract 
absorbed frog, them must be used as a tonic. Blossoms of all 
kinds, excepting those of the red clover and of the honey-suckle, 
are excellent food; and the bees especially profit by the 
increased attention bestowed at present on the cultivation of 
the peach-tree in some parts of this country. They not only 
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drink the nectar and abstract the pollen of the’ flower, 
but they appropriate the peach itself. We have seen twen- 
ty or thirty bees devour a peach in half an hour; that’ is, they 
carried the juices of it to their cells. ‘The humming-bird alone 
can reach the bottom of the nectary of the honey-suckle, but 
even here the instinct of the bee is seen. ‘The small birds, 
such as the wren, make an incision on the outside, near the 
bottom of the flower, and extract a part of the juices. The 
bee takes advantage of this opening, and avails itself of what is 
left. 

The scent of the bees is so acute, that every flower which 
has a powerful odor can be discovered by them at a great 
distance. Strawberry-blossoms, mignonette, wild and garden 
thyme, herbs of all kinds, apple, plum, cherry, and, above all, 
raspberry blossoms, and white clover, are delicious food for 
them, and a thriving orchard and garden and apiary fitly 
go together. 

But as the bee seeks only its own gratification in procuring 
honey and in regulating its household, and as, according to the 
old proverb, what is one man’s meat is another’s poison, it 
sometimes carries honey to its cell, which is prejudicial to us. 
Dr Barton in the fifth volume of the American Philosophical 
Transactions, speaks of several plants that yield a poisonous 
syrup, of which the bees partake without injury, but which has 
been fatal to man. He has enumerated some of these plants, 
which ought to be destroyed wherever they are seen, namely, 
dwarf-laurel, great laurel, kalmia latifolia, broad-leaved moor- 
wort, Pennsylvania mountain-laurel, wild honey-suckle (the 
bees, as we observed, cannot get much of this), and the 
stramonium or Jamestown-weed ; which last we should wish 
to see completely eradicated, as, independently of the poison 
extracted from its flowers, and from its seeds, which are often 
eaten by children, it is the ugliest weed that grows, and has the 
most offensive odor. 

The poets, always exalting and magnifying the subjects that 
they touch, have contributed perhaps more than any other set 
of writers to mislead our judgment. They endow the bee 
with memory, and Rogers thinks that it finds its way to the 
hive by this faculty alone. Nor is it only with regard to the 
bee, that poets, the worst entomologists in the world, have led 
us astray. 
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Cowper says, 

‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

‘Ge 00 fl Ok ee ae ee ee 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 
By worm, we wonder if he included the grub-worm. Alas! 
little did that amiable man think of the mischief that would en- 
sue from this sensibility and tenderness towards insects. He 
thought that when nature created them, and designed them an 
‘ abode,’ that it was a species of cruelty to hunt or harm them, 
when not actually crawling ‘in th’ alcove, the chamber, or 
refectory.’ But the harm that the few do, who so inadver- 
tently approach our dwellings, is insignificint when compar- 
ed to the ravages of every kind of insect, excepting the bee, 
when in the abode that nature assigned it. This very worm, 
from which they bid us turn aside when we meet it in our path, 
after destroying the roots of our pasture and our corn, becomes 
a winged insect, and continues its mischief to the destruction 
of our finest fruits. 

We really are in a sad plight between our sensibilities and 
our sense of justice to ourselves. We say that insects have so 
multiplied, that we can neither raise grain for our cattle, nor 
fruit for ourselves. ‘ Keep the birds near you,’ say the philos- 
ophers, ‘ quit the cruel practice of shooting the harmless song- 
sters of the grove, and you will not only be rewarded by seeing 
that insects decrease, but you will be charmed by their melody.’ 
But, then, we say in answer, that the birds do not discriminate ; 
that they prefer bees to every other insect, and therefore the 
birds must die. And in reality we must make war upon those 
birds, that show the greatest fondness for our little friends. Let 
us, at least, show our sense of the value of these, by keeping their 
enemies away, at any rate from their very doors. Let us les- 
sen the chance of their encountering them abroad, by planting 
the favorite food of the bees as near the apiary as possible ; and 
also lessen the chance of their being drowned, when driv- 
en by high winds, as they stoop to drink, by giving them 
running streams near to their hives. 

We haveyscarcely observed any order in this discussion, 
setting down our thoughts just as they presented themselves. 
Had we written a regular work on this subject, we would in 
the proper place have spoken of the small bees, the aged, and 
those denominated black. As this essay is short, it will not be 
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difficult for those who have a respect for our opinions, to cull 
out and methodize the different matter as it occurs, and we can 
then ramble on with our few remaining observations to the close. 

In the hive of a new swarm, during the months of July and 
August, there are fewer small bees, than in one that has been 
tenanted for four or five years. ‘The bee, like all other in- 
sects, spins itself a covering before it becomes a fly. When it 
emerges with wings, from its cell, several older bees approach 
it, feed it with the contents of their stomachs, and then clean 
out the cell and deposit in it fresh honey. This is their con- 
stant practice ; and the bee that is just born, as soon as it has 
been fed and has stretched its wings, flies off to a flower, and 
commences its labors. But although the bees clean out the cell 
the moment a young bee is born, yet they either find no 
inconvenience from that part of the film, which the young bee 
leaves at the bottom of the cell, and which is of a silky nature, 
or they are unable to detach it. In consequence of this, the 
cell is not so deep, and as the same circumstances occur per- 
petually, brood alternating with honey, the cells become ev- 
ery year visibly smaller; and, consequently, those bees that 
are bred in these small cells, of which there is a great number, 
are never of the full size of those that have had more room. 
Even the queen eggs, which we say are often deposited in the 
cells of neuters, and have afterwards larger cells attached to 
the first, never produce so large a queen bee, as if the cell had 
been of proper dimensions at first. ‘Thus we see that the con- 
traction of the cell may diminish the size of a bee, even to the 
extinction of life, just as the contraction of a Chinese shoe re- 
duces the foot even to uselessness ; but in neither case will a 
single new organ be taken from or added to the bee, or a single 
toe be taken from or added to the foot, whether the cell or 
shoe be larger or smaller. 

A young bee can be readily distinguished from an old one, 
by the greyish colored down that covers it, and which it loses 
by the wear and tear of hard labor; and if the bee be not 
destroyed before the season is over, this down entirely disap- 
pears, and the groundwork of the insect is seen, white or black. 
On a close examination, very few of these black or aged bees, 
will be seen at the opening of the spring, as, not having the 
stamina of those that are younger, they perish from inability to 
encounter the vicissitudes of winter. 

Our seasons are very variable. The scorching droughts of 
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summer deny to plants their accustomed moisture ; no honey 
therefore can be made by the bees at such times, and they are 
compelled to eat of their winter food. ‘They cluster about the 
hive, or, deprived of their accustomed labor, they are very 
restless, and often intrude into a neighboring hive, apparently 
for the want of employment. In the summer of 1825, during 
the latter part of July, the heat was so distressing to the bees, 
the thermometer standing at 92° in the shade, that they seemed 
to have lost their usual instinct. A number of hives of. the 
old-fashioned patterns, that stood on a bench, were well filled 
with bees. At two o’clock, for three days im succession, the 
whole swarm of each hive rushed out, and ran into the adjoin- 
ing hive, where they remained for a few seconds without ap- 
parent offence to the invaded bees, who in their turn flew mad- 
ly out, and paid the same unceremonious visit to their neigh- 
bors. No quarrel ensued, not a bee was killed by these irrup- 
tive movements. ‘They seemed maddened by the heat; and 
yet the queen was left in the hive, for with all our attention to 
the sallying parties, we did not see a single queen among them. 
The same frenzy did not occur in those hives that were sus- 
pended upon joists, thus proving that the bees did not suffer so 
much from heat in those suspended hives, as they did in the 
flat-bottomed ones, that rested on a bench. 

Our winters are equally disastrous to the poor bees. Of 
late years, there have been so many mild days during the cold 
season, that a great deal of honey has been consumed. These 
alternations of torpor and animation cause greater exhaustion 
and loss of physical powers, than would be occasioned by a 
continuance of uniform torpor. ‘This we infer from the fact, 
that in Russia, where the winters are uniformly cold, bees do 
not perish; and in the West Indies where there is perpetual 
verdure, they are never exhausted. 

But although a bee may remain torpid, to a certain extent, 
for six months in the year without injury, in those climates to 
which the insect has long been accustomed, yet it could not 
exist for the same space of time in lower latitudes, where such 
a period of continued cold rarely occurs. Nature has not con- 
structed them for every emergency. She has done no more 
for them in this particular, than she has for man. ‘They are 
compelled to get accustomed to a change of climate by degrees ; 
not by an alteration of the structure of their organs, for that can 
never occur under any circumstances, but by some change that 
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takes place in the circulation of the fluids of the body, by 
which the system is accommodated to a higher or lower tem- 
perature. But we leave this part of the question to the natu- 
ralists learned in the science. 

If we are correct in this our opinion, the suggestion of Dr 
Anderson would not be available in our climate. If, according 
to his proposal, bees were to be kept all winter in an ice- 
house, more causes than one would operate to the injury of 
their health, and consequently to the decrease of their 
number. ‘The temperature of an ice-house, unless we are to 
suppose the hive to be buried in the ice itself, is much higher 
than that which is without the house. ‘The torpor, therefore, 
would not be so complete, as to put a stop to the digestive pro- 
cess. ‘The bees would be compelled to eat; and as their food 
is constantly in contact with the impure, stagnant air of the ice- 
house, it would soon become vitiated and engender diseases. 

We know of but two diseases to which the bees are subject 
in this country, and they have to our knowledge never occurred 
at any other season, than the early part of the spring,—dysen- 
tery and dyspepsia. The latter arises from the indolent, in- 
active life that they are compelled to lead, in our variable win- 
ters. ‘The rule holds good with the most diminutive, as well as 
the greatest, in animal life, that ‘if we eat and wish to preserve 
health, we must work.’ 

During the last winter (1828), the bees suffered more and 
lost more of their numbers, than has often been known before. 
There was scarcely a day, that they did not sally out to search 
for employment and food ; but not being properly stimulated, 
they seldom returned to the hive. We frequently saw them 
crawling on the ground, weak and spiritless ; and those that did 
return soon perished. On examining the hives, we observed 
that nearly all the honey was consumed ; and many of the brood, 
that, in ordinary seasons, are not hatched until the first part 
of April, assumed the fly form at an earlier period and died. 

The cure for this disorder the bees take into their own 
hands. As soon as the flowers appear, they go to work ; and 
then it is, that they resort to aperients and tonics, which they 
abstract from the floors of the piggeries. 

_ The other disease proceeds from long confinement in bad 
air and from unwholesome food, and is invariably fatal; nor 
can the bees avert it by any instinct of their own. We know 
of no cure for the dysentery, when the bee is seized with it. 
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Those that have it badly must die. We can restore those 
that are least affected, by frequently washing the hives, as far 
as we can reach, with weak lie, and by ventilating them and 
removing the dead bees. 

Much has been said of the danger to be apprehended from 
placing an apiary too near our own dwelling. There is in- 
deed no positive advantage in having it very near; but as the 
person usually engaged in hiving the bees is occupied with 
farming affairs, and is not always present when the bees swarm, 
it is proper that the apiary should be within sight of the family. 
A bee certainly has frequently attacked a horse, and we have 
once or twice heard of one being stung to death. Consider- 
ing the great number of hives of bees, it is really wonderful, that 
more accidents of this kind have not occurred. But they are 
exceedingly rare ; and when we know how many hundred hors- 
es annually die from the disease called the botts, which pro- 
ceeds from the maggots of the egg, laid by the horse-bee on 
the hair of the animal, the very few that suffer from the sting 
of the honey-bee do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 

In every point of view, therefore, it appears that bees should 
be cultivated. ‘The wax that is consumed in this country, in vari- 
ous ways, is enormous, and most of it is imported. If we may 
credit Huish, Great Britain imports from Germany and Italy up- 
wards of eighty thousand pounds sterling worth of wax annually. 
We are unable to say, with any precision, to what amount it is im- 
ported by us; but judging from the quantity that each family 
uses in a year, and the amount employed in various arts, it 
must be worthy of notice. 

It is really disgraceful to such a country as ours to import 
wax or honey. We ought ourselves to export tons of it every 
year; and we trust that, in the course of a few years, this im- 
provement will take place. Massachusetts and Connecticut 
are well situated, and abundantly supplied with proper food 
for bees; and their climate, being less variable, is better 
adapted to their nature. We spoke of hills of twenty or thirty 
feet in height ; this only applies to the site of an apiary near a 
dwelling. ‘The dwelling itself may be on a hill. We have 
heard of convents situated on mountains, that have been well 
stocked with hives. In short, nothing is wanting but good 
pasture, good hives, cleanliness, and attention, to insure a 
rich reward to those who engage in the pursuit. 

Children are naturally very fond of watching the proceedings 
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of bees, and they would soon learn to take care of them, if they 
were not taught to fear them. All danger can be guarded 
against, by making them wear woollen gloves that are 
long enough to draw over their sleeves at the wrist, and a 
wire cap to cover their head. They could thus be trained to 
manage bees ; and training is quite as necessary to the full com- 
prehension of the occupation, as it is in the trade of a carpen- 
ter or a shoe-maker. 

It would be unjust not to refer again to Mr Butler’s little 
book, after making it the occasion of expressing our own 
thoughts. We shall rejoice if our slender notice of his work 
should encourage him to put forth a new edition; and we shall 
now take leave of the subject, although it be almost inexhaust- 
ible, by an anecdote, that we have reserved for the conclusion, 
that it may make the deeper impression. 

A good old French bishop, in paying his annual visit to his 
clergy, was very much afflicted by the representations they 
made of their extreme poverty, and which the appearance of their 
houses and families corroborated. Whilst he was deploring the 
state of things which had reduced them to this sad condition, 
he arrived at the house of a curate, who, living amongst a 
poorer set of parishioners than any he had yet visited, would, 
he feared, be in a still more woful plight than the others. Con- 
trary, however, to his expectations, he found appearances very 
much improved. Everything about the house wore the aspect 
comfort and plenty. ‘The good bishop was amazed. ‘ How is this, 
my friend?’ said he; ‘you are the first man that 1 have met with 
a cheerful face anda plentiful board. Have you any income in- 
dependent of your cure?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said the clergyman, ‘I have ; 
my family would starve on the pittance I receive from the poor 
people that | instruct. Come with me into the garden, and I will 
show you the stock that yields me an excellent interest.’ On 
going to the garden, he showed the bishop a large range of 
bee-hives. ‘'There is the bank from which I draw an annual 
dividend. It never stops payment.’ Ever after that memo- 
rable visit, when any of his clergy complained to the bishop of 
poverty, he would say to them, ‘ Keep bees, keep bees ;’ and 
we shall bid our readers adieu with the same advice. 
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Art. V.—The Lafe of John Ledyard, the American Travel- 
ler; comprising Selections from his Journals and Cor- 
respondence. By JareEp Sparks. Cambridge. Hilliard 
& Brown. S8vo. pp. 325. 


Tuk name of Ledyard has long been associated with re- 
collections of enterprise, decision of character, and an adventu- 
rous spirit, doomed to struggle with reverses of fortune through 
life, and to meet at length an untimely end. His voy- 
age with Cook, his travels in northern Europe and Siberia, 
his testimony to female excellence, and his readiness to en- 
counter new dangers and sufferings in exploring the interior of 
Africa, these prominent traits in the history of his career were 
familiar to all. But the numerous details contained in the in- 
teresting publication before us were necessary to fill up the 
picture of energy and hardihood, and unfold the peculiar springs 
by which the movements of this extraordinary individual were 
actuated. Doubtless many of our readers have made them- 
selves personally acquainted with the merits of Mr Sparks’s 
work ; and for the benefit of such as have not, we abstract from 
it a brief account of Ledyard’s romantic life. 

John Ledyard was born in 1751, of respectable parents 
residing at Groton in Connecticut. His father died in early 
life, leaving his family in destitute circumstances, and thus ren- 
dering the subject of our narrative dependent upon the kind- 
ness of his relations for education and support. He was at 
first designed for the profession of the law, which he studied 
for a time at Hartford. ‘This pursuit being found uncongenial 
to his temper, he relinquished it at the age of nineteen, and 
and entered Dartmouth College in 1772, with the apparent 
intention of qualifying himself to become a missionary among 
the Indians. Of his conduct and history at college, all that 
is known is marked by extreme eccentricity of character, man- 
ifesting that unsettled, rambling disposition, which afterwards 
displayed itself in the distant expeditions of the daring traveller. 
Before he had been quite four months in college, he suddenly 
disappeared, and was absent several months, wandering 
among the Indians of the Six Nations, and as far as the bor- 
ders of Canada. Soon after this he abandoned his missionary 
schemes, and began to grow weary of college, which he finally 
left, in a manner so whimsical and eccentric, and at the same 
time so characteristic, that we copy our author’s account of it. 
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‘On the margin of the Connecticut river, which runs near the 
college, stood many majestic forest trees, nourished by a rich soil. 
One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He then set him- 
self at work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, and in this labor he 
was assisted by some of his fellow students. As the canoe was 
fifty feet long and three wide, and was to be dug out and construct- 
ed by these unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor 
such as could be speedily executed. Operations were carried on 
with spirit, however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an axe, 
and was disabled for several days. When recovered he applied 
himself anew to his work ; the canoe was finished, launched into 
the stream, and by the further aid of his companions, equipped and 
prepared for a voyage. His wishes were now at their consumma- 
tion, and, bidding adieu to these haunts of the muses, where he 
had gained a dubious fame, he set off alone with a light heart to 
explore a river, with the navigation of which he had not the slight- 
est acquaintance. ‘The distance to Hartford was not less than one 
hundred and forty miles, much of the way was through a wilder- 
ness, and in several places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

‘ With a bearskin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked 
with provisions, he yielded himself to the current, and floated 
leisurely down the stream, seldom using his paddle, and stopping 
only in the night for sleep. He told Mr Jefferson in Paris, four- 
teen years afterwards, that he took only two books with him, a 
Greek Testament, and Ovid, one of which he was deeply engaged 
in reading when his canoe approached Bellows’s Falls, where he 
was suddenly roused by the noise of the waters rushing among the 
rocks through the narrow passage. ‘The danger was imminent, 
as no boat could go down that fall without being instantly dashed 
in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore in time to escape 
such a catastrophe, and through the kind assistance of the people 
in the neighborhood, who were astonished at the novelty of such a 
voyage down the Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen around 
the fall and committed again to the water below.’ pp. 16—-18. 


Pursuing his course down the river, he reached Hartford in 
safety, to the great astonishment of his friends, not less surprised 
by the abruptness of his return, than by the strange conveyance 
he had chosen. 

Ledyard’s next transition was to the study of theology. But 
discovering that he could not obtain regular admittance to the 
clerical profession, without a previous novitiate, for which 
neither his means of living nor his patience would suffice, he 
quitted this pursuit as hastily as he had adopted it; and ina 
few weeks, he reappears in the character of a common sailor 
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on board a vessel in New London, bound to Gibraltar. There 
he enlisted as a private soldier in the garrison ; but was released 
at the solicitation of the captain of his vessel. At the expira- 
tion of a year, therefore, Ledyard returned to New London, 
without property, without a profession, and with habits and 
feelings which wholly unfitted him for the useful pursuits of 
ordinary life. ‘Thus far, his erratic course had failed to teach 
him lessons of practical wisdom; and he again embarked 
for Europe, as a common sailor, intending to seek out his fam- 
ily connexions in England, and claim their patronage. He 
landed at Plymouth, and begged his way to London; where 
he found ae: residence of his kinsman, and might have been 
kindly received, had he not idly taken offence, because his 
pretensions to relationship were not instantly admitted without 
explanation or inquiry. ‘Thus ended all his anticipation of 
assistance in that quarter. But chance threw in his way an 
opportunity of gratifying his love of adventure, which he in- 
stantly embraced. Cook was then making preparations for his 
third and last voyage ; and fired by the prospect of distinguish- 
ing himself in this expedition, Ledyard enlisted in the marine 
service, and finally gained the situation of corporal of marines 
on board the Resolution. 

Ledyard kept a private journal of the whole voyage ; but on 
his return it was taken possession of by the admiralty, like all 
other papers on board of the same kind, in order to prevent 
an imperfect account of the voyage from going abroad, in an- 
ticipation of the official publication. He never recovered his 
journal ; but on his return to Hartford, more than two years 
after the termination of the voyage, he wrote a short narrative 
of it, chiefly from recollection, which was published under his 
name. A portion of this narrative is peculiarly valuable, 
as containing a statement of the circumstances which preceded 
and accompanied the death of Captain Cook. It hence 
appears that Cook’s precipitancy, and his injurious treatment 
of the islanders, were the main causes of the unhappy catas- 
trophe. 

Extracts from, and observations upon Ledyard’s book 
occupy several chapters of our author’s work, which will be 
read with interest and profit, but cannot be further abridged by 
us to advantage. Ledyard continued in the navy for two 
years succeeding his return from the Pacific ocean in 1780; 
but of his precise situation, nothing is known, except that he 
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refused to accompany any of the squadrons destined to act against 
the United States. But growing weary at length of this course 
of life, he embraced an opportunity to be transferred to the 
American station, and arriving at Huntington bay in Long Is- 
land Sound in December, 1782, he made his escape from his 
ship, and repaired to the residence of his relations in Hartford. 
He remained here about four months, during which time he 
wrote his account of Cook’s voyage. Meanwhile, impatient of 
repose, and having conceived the plan of a trading voyage 
to the northwestern coast of America, he hastened to New 
York, to engage the aid of capitalists in accomplishing his de- 
sign. ‘There his scheme was pronounced wild and visionary ; 
and he accordingly proceeded to Philadelphia, where he en- 
joyed the prospect of better fortune, being patronized and en- 
couraged by Robert Morris, a man whose views were always 
comprehensive, and his spirit large and noble. 

Ledyard’s thoughts had been turned to this quarter, by his 
personal knowledge of the resources of the Northwest Coast in 
furs, of the enormous advance paid in Canton on the original 
cost of the article purchased there, and of the fact that it pre- 
sented an entirely new field of mercantile adventure, unattempt- 
ed either in this country or in Europe, and that of course it 
promised to yield immense profits to those who should first en- 
gage in the trade. Confident of the accuracy of his opinions, 
he bent all the energies of his active and sanguine temper to 
the task of creating an interest in his project among those who 
were competent to undertake it. Mr Morris at length entered 
into his views, and made arrangements to furnish the outfits of 
a voyage to be effected under Ledyard’s direction. Difficulties 
intervened, however, to prevent his obtaining a suitable vessel 
for the expedition ; and after a year spent in a vexatious and 
fruitless struggle to overcome them, his patience and that of 
Mr Morris appear to have been exhausted, and the propos- 
ed voyage was abandoned. 

Discouraged by the obstacles he encountered in this country, 
Ledyard embarked for Europe, hoping for better success 
among merchants of greater resources, and leaving the execu- 
tion of his plan at home to Americans of more enterprise and 
perseverance than those whom he had endeavored to engage 
in it. He landed at Cadiz, and there took passage for Brest, 
and hastened from thence by land to L’Orient, where he in- 
tended to make new efforts for the accomplishment of his 
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purpose. His letters of introduction readily procured him an 
acquaintance with the most respectable merchants in L’Orient, 
who received his plan with so much approbation, that arrange- 
ments were immediately made for carrying it into effect. It 
was now October, and the company who undertook the voyage 
decided that a suitable vessel could not be procured and prop- 
erly equipped and fitted out before the ensuing August. 
Greatly as Ledyard lamented this delay, he could not hasten 
the proceedings. He was obliged, therefore, to wait until the 
spring, when a ship of four hundred tons was obtained, and 
preparations for her voyage began to be made. But before 
the appointed time for sailing arrived, he was again disap- 
pointed, and the merchants of L’Orient abandoned the en- 
terprise, for causes which do not distinctly appear. 

Desponding and disheartened at this second failure, Ledyard 
next repaired to Paris, not with any very definite expectations, 
but only in the vague hope of some favorable change of fortune. 
Mr Jefferson, who was at that time minister from the United 
States at the court of France, manifested great interest in his 
affairs, and highly approved of his projected expedition. In 
a few days Ledyard became acquainted with Paul Jones, 
who, being unemployed in any military or public service, 
eagerly embraced the plan of a voyage to the Northwest Coast, 
and engaged to furnish the funds for the undertaking and pro- 
ceed upon it in company with Ledyard. But either from a 
deficiency in pecuniary resources, or for some other reason, 
this attempt also proved abortive. Ledyard resolved to ad- 
venture one effort more, and to submit his project to the con- 
sideration of a mercantile company in Paris. But all his en- 
deavors to obtain the requisite funds proved unavailing, and he 
remained for a time at Paris, without employment, or the pros- 
pect of any, and dependent upon the bounty of his friends for 
the means of subsistence. 

Driven from his object of a trading voyage to the Northwest 
Coast, he bethought himself of a plan for effecting one of the pur- 
poses which he had in view, namely, that of exploring the north- 
western regions of the American continent. ‘This was to travel 
by land through Russia and Siberia, cross over Bering’s Strait 
to America, and then pursue his route down the coast and to the 
interior, as circumstances might direct. It was necessary, in 
the first place, to gain permission of the empress of Russia to 
pass through her dominions ; and Mr Jefferson interested him- 
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self in procuring it, through M. de Simoulin, the Russian min- 
ister, and Grimm, the correspondent and private agent of the 
empress in Paris. Whilst impatiently waiting in Paris and its 
vicinity for a reply to this application, Ledyard wrote letters to 
his friends in America, which abound in characteristic traits. 
We extract the following. 


«« About a fortnight ago, Sir James Hall, an English gentleman, 
on his way from Paris to Cherbourg, stopped his coach at our 
door, and came up to my chamber. I was in bed at six o’clock 
in the morning, but having flung on my robe de chambre, I met 
him him at the door of the antechamber. I was glad to see him, 
but surprised. He observed, that he had endeavored to make up 
his opinion of me with as much exactness as possible, and conclu- 
ded that no kind of visit whatever would surprise me. I could do no 
otherwise than remark, that his opinion surprised me at least, and the 
conversation teok another turn. In walking across the chamber, 
he laughingly put his hand on a six livre piece and a louis d’or, 
that lay on my table, and with a half stifled blush, asked me how 
I was in the money way. Blushes commonly beget blushes, and 
I blushed partly because he did, and partly on other accounts. ‘If 
fifteen guineas,’ said he, interrupting the answer he had demand- 
ed, ‘ will be of any service to you, there they are;’ and he put 
them on the table. ‘I am a traveller myself, and though I have 
some fortune to support my travels, yet | have been so situated as 
to want money, which you ought not todo. You have my address 
in London.’ He then wished me a good morning and left me. 
This gentleman was a total stranger to the situation of my finan- 
ces, and one that I had by mere accident met at an ordinary in 
Paris.”’ pp. 168—169. 

‘**T have once visited the Foundling Hospital, and the Hospi- 
tal de Dieu, in Paris; twice I never shall. Not all the morality 
from Confucius to Addison could give me such feelings. Eighteen 
foundlings were brought the day of my visit. One was brought in 
while | was there. Dear little innocents! But you are, happily, 
insensible of your situations. Where are your unfortunate moth- 
ers? Perhaps in the adjoining hospital; they have to feel for you 
and themselves too. But where is the wretch, the villain, the 
monster—? I was not six minutes in the house. It is custom- 
ary to leave a few pence; I flung down six livres and retired. 
Determined to persevere, I continued my visit over the way to the 
Hospital de Dieu. I entered first the apartments of the women. 
‘Why will you, my dear sisters,’ I was going to say as I passed along 
between the beds in ranks, ‘ why will you be ’—but I was interrupt- 
ed by a melancholy figure, that appeared at its last gasp, or already 
dead. ‘She ’s dead,’ said I to aGerman gentleman, who was with 
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me, ‘and nobody knows or cares anything about it.’ We ap- 
proached the bedside. I observed a slight undulatory motion in 
one of the jugular arteries. ‘She ’s not dead,’ said I, and seized 
her hand to search for her pulse. I hoped to ‘find life, but it was 
gone. ‘The word dead being again pronounced, brought the nuns 
to the bed. ‘My God!’ exclaimed the head nun, ‘ she ’s dead’ ; 
—‘ Jesu, Maria!’ exclaimed the other nuns, in their defence, 
‘she ’s dead.’ The head nun scolded the others for their mal-at- 
tendance. ‘ My God!’ continued she, ‘she is dead without the 
form.’ ‘ Dieu!’ said the others, ‘ she died so silently.’ ‘ Silence,’ 
said the elder, ‘perhaps she is not dead; say the form.’ ‘The 
form was said, and the sheet thrown over her face.”’’ pp. 169, 170. 


An allusion to Jefferson and to Lafayette very strikingly 
indicates Ledyard’s discernment of their character and of the 
temper of the times. 

¢«¢ Mr Jefferson is an able minister, and our country may repose 
a confidence in him equal to their best wishes. Whether in public 
or private, he is, in every word and every action, the representative 
of a young, vigorous, and determined state. His only competitors 
here, even in “political fame, are Vergennes and La Fayette. In 
other accomplishments he stands alone. The Marquis de la Fay- 
ette is one of the most growing characters in this kingdom. He 
has planted a tree in America, and sits under its shade at Ver- 
sailles.”’ p. 161. 

Ledyard wished to commence his journey before the requi- 
site permission arrived ; but all his friends advised against such 
a step, as evincing a want of proper respect for the empress, 
especially after her consent had been formally requested. 
Five months having expired without any answer being return- 
ed to his application, he gladly accepted an invitation to sail to 
the Northwest Coast in an English vessel then ready for sea 
in London. He left Paris immediately, in six days made his 
appearance in the British capital, and speedily concluded an 
arrangement for his passage. His condition and views at this 
time, when so near to the attainment of his favorite object, are 
described by Mr Smith, the American secretary of Legation 
in London, who speaks of Ledyard in an official despatch, as 
being perfectly calculated for the attempt, and having an im- 
mense passion to make discoveries, which might benefit socie- 
ty and ensure him‘a small degree of honest fame.’ ‘The 
vessel dropt down the ‘Thames from Deptford, and actually put 
to sea; and Ledyard thought it the happiest moment of his 
life. But he was doomed” again to suffer the severest disap- 
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pointment, inasmuch as the vessel was seized by order of the 
government, and the voyage broken off. 

Ledyard returned to London with a heavy heart; but in the 
course of a month we find him restored once more to confidence 
and hope, and resuming his project of travelling through Siberia. 
To give him means to set out upon his journey, a small sub- 
scription was collected in London, under the patronage of Sir 
James Hall, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr Hunter, which enabled 
him to leave London in December, 1786. On reaching 
Hamburg, he was induced to quit the direct course for Pe- 
tersburg, and to repair to Copenhagen, in order to meet with a 
gentleman named Langborn, a traveller like himself, and as Led- 
yard conceived, a man of congenial spirit. ‘The consequence of 
this imprudence was, that Ledyard nearly exhausted his own 
scanty means in relieving Langborn’s necessities ; and after all was 
obliged to proceed alone to Stockholm, and to travel on foot in 
the winter season around the gulf of Bothnia, through Swed- 
ish Lapland and the whole extent of Finland, to Petersburg. 
With unconquerable perseverance, he undertook this laborious 
task, rather than wait at Stockholm for the opening of the 
spring, and reached Petersburg within seven weeks of the 
time of leaving Stockholm, having travelled at the rate of two 
hundred miles a week. Unfortunately for him, the empress 
was now absent on her famous progress to Kerson and the Kri- 
mea ; and it was two months before he could obtain a passport. 
His pecuniary resources were wholly exhausted; and in his 
extremity, he drew a bill on Sir Joseph Banks for twenty guineas, 
which he found some friend willing to accept. Although 
Sir Joseph had not authorized Ledyard to draw, yet much to 
the honor of that munificent patron of science, it was imme- 
diately paid when presented. 

Thus provided, Ledyard set out in June, in company with Dr 
Brown, a Scotch physician, who was going to the province of Kol- 
yvan in the service of the empress ; and by this means he trav- 
elled with facility and despatch through Moscow, Kazan, and 
Tobolsk, to Barnaoul, the capital of the province of Kolyvan, 
about three thousand miles from Petersburg. ‘Taking leave of 
Dr Brown at Barnaoul, he proceeded to Irkutsk with the cou- 
rier who had charge of the mail. From Irkutsk, continuing 
his journey by land to the river Lena, he embarked on that 
river in a small bateau, and floated down the current to Ya- 
kutsk, where he arrived on the eighteenth of September. Ledyard 
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was now but six or seven hundred miles from Okotsk; @hd 
was anxious to press forward immediately ; but the command- 
ant, to whom his letters were addressed, urged the inclemency 
of the climate and season as an insuperable obstacle to his fur- 
ther progress, and forced rather than persuaded him to consent 
to remain at Yakutsk until the spring. Subsequent events 
furnished too much ground for believing that the commandant 
alleged this only as a pretext for detaining Ledyard, and pre- 
venting him from finally completing his journey. 

Nevertheless, as he could not well go on without the aid, 
or at least the consent, of the commandant, he was com- 
pelled to stop at Yakutsk. Our author gives copious extracts 
from Ledyard’s journal of his observations in Siberia, chiefly 
relating to the face of the country, and the manners, condition, 
and physical characteristics of the inhabitants. ‘This last topic, 
especially, seems to have been a favorite subject of attention 
and speculation with Ledyard. At this period he entered in 
his journal the celebrated eulogy on women, which, having been 
altered in some of the transcripts, Mr Sparks reprints precisely 
as it was written ; it being, as he justly observes, ‘ universally 
admired, not more for the sentiments it contains, and the gen- 
uine feeling that pervades it, than for its terse and appropriate 
language.’ It is in these words: 


‘JT have observed among all nations, that the women ornament 
themselves more than the men; that, wherever found, they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are 
ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. They 
do not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospitable or generous ac- 
tion ; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of cour- 
tesy, and fond of society; industrious, economical, ingenuous 3 
more liable in general to err than man, ‘but in general, also, more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than he. I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency and friendship to a wo- 
man, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been otherwise. In 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, un- 
principled Russia, and the wide spread regions of the w andering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been 
friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so 
worthy of the appellation of benev olence, these actions have been 
performed in so free and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, | 
drank the sweet draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, 


with a double relish.’ pp. 264, 265. 
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‘Weary of remaining idle at Yakutsk, Ledyard resolved to 
make a visit to Irkutsk. He reached that place in January, 
and had been there but little more than a month, when he was 
arrested by a peremptory order from the empress, hurried into 
a kibitka between two guards, and conducted with the utmost 
speed to Moscow, exposed to all the rigors of a Siberian win- 
ter. From Moscow he was conveyed in the same manner to 
the frontiers of Poland, when he was given to understand that 
he might go where he pleased, but if he returned to the do- 
minions of the empress, he would certainly be punished with 
death. Such was the unfortunate conclusion of Ledyard’s 
expedition. He was made to perform a journey of six thou- 
sand versts in six weeks, dragged along in an open kibitka, and 
treated in all respects like a felon, except that he was obliged 
to support himself on such slender means as he possessed. 
The amazing rapidity with which he was borne over the whole 
extent of the vast Russian empire, exposed to the severity 
of the climate, and privation of proper and sufficient food, 
reduced him to a mere skeleton, and well nigh over- 
came the strength even of his vigorous and hardened con- 
stitution. He arrived at Konigsberg in a destitute situation, 
without friends or money, his hopes blasted, and his health en- 
feebled. In this state of suffering and want, the only expedi- 
ent which he could devise for his relief was to draw a second 
time upon the kindness and generosity of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and with the proceeds of a small draft of five guineas, he was 
enabled to pursue his journey to London. 

It is not fully ascertained why the Empress of Russia treat- 
ed Ledyard with such extreme cruelty and injustice. At Ir- 
kutsk, the local authorities gave out that he was a French spy ; 
but the idea of a French spy in the extremities of Siberia is 
too absurd to be supposed capable of producing his arrest. 
Count Segur, who, as French minister in Russia, had been 
instrumental in procuring Ledyard’s passport, has recently stat- 
ed the avowed pretence of the Empress. She told count Se- 
gur that ‘she would not render herself guilty of the death of 
this courageous American, by furthering a journey so fraught 
with danger, as that he proposed to undertake alone, across the 
unknown and savage region of northwestern America.’ ‘This 
idle pretext of humanity is contradicted by the inhuman man- 
ner, in which, at the imminent risk of his life, Ledyard was 
hurried from Irkutsk to Poland. Our author proposes a very 
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plausible solution of the difficulty, in ascribing the arrest to the 
jealousy of the Russian American Company, anxious to pre- 
serve a monopoly of the lucrative fur trade, and prevent the 
country from being explored, and the prosecution of their 
trade scrutinized, by an intelligent foreigner. ‘The headquar- 
ters of this company were at Irkutsk, and they probably con- 
trived to detain Ledyard at Yakutsk, until they could send to 
Petersburg and obtain an order for his expulsion from the em- 
pire. Our knowledge of the intrigues of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to prevent even their own government from explor- 
ing the northeastern regions of America, may serve to show 
that such a conjecture is not without foundation in analogy. 

Ledyard’s adventures excited the warmest sympathy among 
his friends in London. Sir Joseph Banks expressed peculiar 
interest in his fortune, and after questioning him concerning 
his Siberian travels, and ascertaining that he had no settled 
plan in view, proposed to him to engage in the service of the 
Association for discovering the inland countries of Africa. 
Ledyard went directly to Mr Beaufoy, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, with a letter of introduction from Sir Joseph Banks. 
‘The interview is best described in the language of Mr Beaufoy 
himself. 

‘ * Before I had learned from the note the name and business of 
my visitor, I was struck with the manliness of his person, the 
breadth of his chest, the openness of his countenance, and the in- 
quietude of his eye. I spread the map of Africa before him, and 
tracing a line from Cairo to Sennar, and from thence westward in 
the latitude and supposed direction of the Niger, [ told him, that 
was the route, by which I was anxious that Africa might, if possi- 
ble, be explored. He said, he should think himself singularly 
fortunate to be trusted with the adventure. I asked him when he 
would set out. ‘To-morrow morning,’ was his answer.”’ p. 290. 

It is easy to conceive how cheerfully the Association embrac- 
ed an occasion for employing a person of such extraordinary 
decision of character, and such enthusiastic devotion in the 
cause of foreign discovery. His instructions were few and 
simple. He was to repair directly to Egypt, and travel thence 
across the continent in such particular course as his inquiries 
on the spot might show to be expedient, everything being left 
to his discretion. Accordingly, he left London on the 30th of 
June, 1788, and proceeded through France to Marseilles, 
where he took ship for Egypt, and thus arrived in Cairo in 
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August. He passed three months in Cairo, engaged in col- 
lecting information, and preparing to join a caravan bound to 
the interior in the character of a merchant. In November he 
wrote to the secretary of the Association, stating that all things 
were at length ready for his departure, and that his next com- 
munication might be expected from Sennaar. The day was 
actually fixed for the caravan to leave Cairo. He wrote in 
apparent health and in good spirits ; and the disappointment of 
the Association was extreme, when the next letters from Egypt 
brought the melancholy intelligence of his sudden death. His 
pursuits at Cairo rendered it necessary for him to be much 
exposed to the deleterious influence of the climate at the most 
unfavorable season of the year; and the consequence was an 
attack of a bilious complaint, which closed his life of vicissi- 
tude and toil, at the moment when his prospects were the 
most flattering. ‘The precise day of his death is not known ; 
but it is supposed to have happened in November, 1788, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr Beaufoy’s brief but discriminating description of Ledyard 
communicates a faithful idea of his person and character ; 
and we cannot better close our account than by transcribing it. 


‘ «¢ 'T’o those who have never seen Mr Ledyard, it may not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting to know, that his person, though scarcely 
exceeding the middle size, was remarkably expressive of activity 
and strength; and that his manners, though unpolished, were 
neither uncivil nor unpleasing. Little attentive to difference of 
rank, he seemed to consider all men as his equals, and as such he 
respected them. His genius, though uncultivated and irregular, 
was original and comprehensive. Ardent in his wishes, yet calm 
in his deliberations; daring in his purposes, but guarded in his 
measures ; impatient of control, yet capable of strong endurance ; 
adventurous beyond the conception of ordinary men, yet wary and 
considerate, and attentive to all precautions, he appeared to be 


formed by Nature for achievements of hardihood and _ peril.’ ’ 
p. 324. 
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Art. VI.—AHistoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moliére, par 
J. Tascuereau. Paris. 1825. 


Tue French surpass every other nation, indeed all the oth- 
er nations of Europe put together, in the amount and excel- 
lence of their memoirs. Whence comes this manifest supe- 
riority? The important Collection relating to the History of 
France, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms 
a basis of civil history, more authentic, circumstantial, and 
satisfactory to an intelligent inquirer, than is to be found among 
any other people. And the multitude of biographies, personal 
anecdotes, and similar scattered notices, which have appeared 
in France during the two last centuries, throw a flood of light 
on the social habits and general civilization of the period in 
which they were written. ‘he Italian histories (and every 
considerable city in Italy, says 'Tiraboschi, had its historian as 
early as the thirteenth century), are fruitful only in wars, mas- 
sacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic intrigues, mat- 
ters that affect the tranquillity of the state. The rich body of 
Spanish chronicles, which maintain an unbroken succession from 
the reign of Alphonso the Wise, to that of Philip the Second, 
are scarcely more personal or interesting in their details, unless 
it be in reference to the sovereign and his immedate court. 
Even the English, in their memoirs and auto-biographies of the 
last century, are too exclusively confined to topics of public 
notoriety, as the only subject worthy of record, or which can 
excite a general interest in their readers. Not so with the 
French. ‘The most frivolous details assume in their eyes .an 
importance, when they can be made illustrative of an eminent 
character. And even when they concern one of less note, 
they become sufficiently interesting, as just pictures of life and 
manners. Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as he 
appears on the great theatre, they carry us along with him into 
retirement, or into those social circles, where, stripped of his 
masquerade dress, he can indulge in all the natural gayety of 
his heart,—in those frivolities and follies, which display the 
real character much better than all his premeditated wisdom ; 
those little nothings, which make up so much of the sum of 
French memoirs, but which, however amusing, are apt to be 
discarded by their more serious English neighbors, as some- 
thing derogatory to their hero. Where shall we find a more 
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lively portraiture of that interesting period, when feudal barba- 
rism began to fade away before the civilized institutions of 
modern times, than in Philip de Comines’ sketches of the 
courts of France and Burgundy, in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century? Where a more nice developement of the 
fashionable intrigues, the corrupt Machiavelian politics which 
animated the little coteries, male and female, of Paris, under 
the regency of Anne of Austria, than in the Memoirs of De 
Retz? To say nothing of the vast amount of similar contri- 
butions in France, during the last century, which in the shape 
of letters and anecdotes, as well as memoirs, have made us as in- 
timately acquainted with the internal movements of society in 
Paris, under all its aspects, literary, fashionable, and_ political, 
as if they had passed in review before our own eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their excellence in 
narrative, ever since the times of the fabliaux and the old 
Norman romances. Somewhat of their success in this way 
may be imputed to the structure of their language; whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for prose compo- 
sition, have been noticed from a very early period. Bru- 
netto Latini, the master of Dante, wrote his Tesoro in 
French, in preference to his own tongue, as far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, on the ground, ‘that its 
speech was the most universal and the most delectable of all 
the dialects of Europe.’ And Dante asserts in his treatise ‘ on 
Vulgar Eloquence,’ that ‘ the superiority of the French con- 
sists in its adaptation, by means of its facility and agreeableness, 
to narratives in prose.’ Much of the wild, artless grace, the 
naiveté, which characterized it in its infancy, has been grad- 
ually polished away by fastidious critics, and can scarcely be 
said to have survived Marot and Montaigne. But the language 
has gained considerably in perspicuity, precision, and simplici- 
ty of construction ; to which the jealous labors of the French 
Academy must be admitted to have contributed essentially. 
This simplicity of construction, refusing those complicated in- 
versions so usual in the other languages of the continent, and its 
total want of prosody, though fatal to poetical purposes, have 
greatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have made 
it a most suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth, accordingly, it has become the language 
of the courts, and the popular medium of communication, in most 
of the countries of Europe. Since that period, too, it has 
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acquired a number of elegant phrases, and familiar turns of 
expression, which have admirably fitted it for light, popular 
narrative, like that which enters into memoirs, letter-writing, 
and other similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the writers themselves may 
account still better for the success of the French in this de- 
partment. Many of them, as Joinville, Sully, Comines, De 
Thou, Rochefoucault, ‘Torcy, have been men of rank and 
education, the counsellors or the friends of princes, acquiring 
from experience a shrewd perception of the character and of 
the forms of society. Most of them have been familiarized in 
those polite circles, which, in Paris more than any other cap- 
ital, seem to comnbine the love of dissipation and fashion, with 


a high relish for intellectual pursuits. The state of society in f 
France, or, what is the same thing, in Paris, is admirably % 


suited to the purposes of the memoir-writer. The cheerful, 
gregarious temper of the inhabitants, which mingles all ranks 
in the common pursuit of pleasure; the external polish which 
scarcely deserts them in the commission of the grossest vio- 
lence ; the influence of the females, during the last two cen- 
turies, far superior to that of the sex among any other people, 
and exercised alike on matters of taste, politics, and letters ; 
the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the higher 
classes of this gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a 
man of letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stirring 
and romantic adventure ; all these, we say, make up a rich and 
varied panorama, that can hardly fail of interest under the hand 
of the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may be considered as 
another cause of their success in this kind of writing ; a van- 
ity which leads them to disclose a thousand amusing particu- 
lars, which the reserve of an Englishman, and perhaps his 

ride, would discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. 
his vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally 
seduced their writers, under the garb of confessions and secret 
memoirs, to make such a disgusting exposure of human infirm- 
ity, as few men would be willing to admit, even to themselves. 

The best memoirs, of late produced in France, seem to 
have assumed somewhat of a novel shape. While they are 
written with the usual freedom and vivacity, they are fortified 
by a body of references and illustrations, that attest an unwonted 
degree of elaboration and research. Such are those of Rous- 
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seau, La Fontaine, and Moliére lately published. The last 
of these, which forms the subject of our Article, is a compila- 
tion of all that has ever been recorded of the life of Moliere ; 
made up without any great expense of original reflection ; and 
without any other novelty of material, than the occasional 
transcript from a parish register. Most of its contents, indeed, 
are to be found scattered over the notes and prefaces of M. 
Bret’s popular edition of the French Dramatist. It is execut- 
ed, however, in an agreeable manner, and has the merit of ex- 
amining with more accuracy, than has been hitherto done, 
certain doubtful points in his biography ; and of assembling 
together, in a convenient form, what has before been diffused 
over a great variety of surface. But however familiar most 
of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Moliere (by 
far the greatest comic génius in his own nation, and, in very 
many respects, inferior to none in any other), they are not so 
current elsewhere, as to lead us to imagine that some account 
of his life and literary labors would be altogether unacceptable 
to our readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliére), was born in Paris, Janu- 
ary 15, 1622. His father was an upholsterer, as his grand- 
father had been before him; and the young Poquelin was des- 
tined to exercise the same hereditary craft; to which indeed 
he served an apprenticeship until the age of fourteen. In this 
determination his father was confirmed by the office, which he 
had obtained for himself, in connexion with his original voca- 
tion, of valet de chambre to the king, with the promise of a 
reversion of it to his son, on his own decease. The youth ac- 
cordingly received only such a meagre elementary education, 
as was usual with the artisans of that day. But a secret con- 
sciousness of his own powers convinced him, that he was des- 
tined by nature for higher purposes, than that of quilting sofas 
and hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at the theat- 
rical representations of the Hotel de Bourgogne is said also to 
have awakened in his mind, at this period, a passion for the 
drama. He therefore solicited his father to assist him in ob- 
taining more liberal instruction; and when the latter at length 
yielded to the repeated entreaties of his son, it was with the 
reluctance of one, who imagines that he is spoiling a good 
mechanic in order to make a poor scholar. He was accord- 
ingly introduced into the Jesuits’ college of Clermont, where 
he followed the usual course of study for five years with dili- 
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gence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pursue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gas- 
sendi; with his fellow pupils, Chapelle the poet, afterwards his 
intimate friend ; and Bernier, so famous subsequently for his 
travels in the East, but who, on his return, had the misfortune 
to lose the favor of Louis the Fourteenth, by replying to him, 
that ‘of all the countries he had ever seen, he preferred Swit- 


zerland.’ ce 

On the completion of his studies in 1641, he was required * 
to accompany the king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his ca- a 
pacity of valet de chambre (his father being detained in Paris NY, 
by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south of F'rance. 
This journey afforded him the opportunity of becoming inti- : 
mately acquainted with the habits of the court, as well as those ig 
of the provinces, of which he afterwards so repeatedly availed z 
himself in his comedies. On his return, he commenced the z 


study of the law, and had completed it, it would appear, when 
his old passion for the theatre revived with increased ardor, 
and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to with- 
stand the decided impulse of his genius. He associated him- 
self with one of those city companies of players, with which 
Paris had swarmed since the days of Richelieu; a minister 
who aspired after the same empire in the republic of letters, 
which he had so long maintained over the state; and whose 
ostentatious patronage eminently contributed to develope that 
taste for dramatic exhibition, which has distinguished his coun- 
trymen ever since. 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin, on receiving the 
intelligence of his son’s unexpected determination, may be 
readily conceived. It blasted at once all the fair promise 
which the rapid progress the latter had made in his studies 
had justified him in forming ; and it degraded him to an un- 
fortunate profession, esteemed at that time even more lightly 
in France, than it has been in other countries. The humiliat- 
ing dependence of the comedian on the popular favor, the dai- 
ly exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an un- 
feeling audience, the numerous temptations incident to his 
precarious and unsettled life, may furnish abundant ery 
to this profession in the mind of every parent. But in France, 
to all these objections, were superadded others of a graver cast, 
founded on religion. ‘The clergy, there, alarmed at the rap- 
idly increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, openly denounced 
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these elegant recreations as a flagrant insult to the Deity; and 
the pious father anticipated, in this preference of his son, his 
spiritual no less than his temporal perdition. He actually made 
an earnest remonstrance to him to this effect, through the in- 
tervention of one of his friends, who, however, instead of con- 
verting the youth, was himself pursuaded to join the company 
then organizing under his direction. His family, however, 
were never reconciled to his proceeding ; and even at a later 
period of his life, when his splendid successes in his new ca- 
reer had shown how rightly he had understood the character of 
his own genius, they never condescended to avail themselves 
of the freedom of admission to his theatre, which he repeatedly 
proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us, that he had himself 
seen a genealogical tree, in the possession of the descendants of 
this same family, in which the name of Moliére was not even admit- 
ted! Unless it were to trace their connexion with so illustrious 
a name, what could such a family want of a genealogical tree! 
It was from a deference to these scruples that our hero annex- 
ed to his patronymic the name of Moliere, by which alone he 
has been recognised by posterity. 

During the three following years, he continued playing in 
Paris, until the turbulent regency of Anne of Austria with- 
drew the attention of the people from the quiet pleasures of 
the drama, to those of civil broil and tumult. Mboliere then 
quitted the capital, for the south of France. From this period, 
1646 to 1658, his history presents few particulars worthy of 
record. He wandered with his company through the different 
provinces ; writing a few farces, which have long since per- 
ished ; performing at the principal cities ; and, wherever he 
went, by his superior talent withdrawing the crowd from every 
other spectacle, to the exhibition of his own. During this 
period, too, he was busily storing his mind with those nice ob- 
servations of men and manners, so essential to the success of the 
dramatist ; and which were to ripen there, until a proper time for 
their developement should arrive. At the town of Pezénas they 
still show an elbow-chair of Moliére’s (as at Montpelier they 
show the gown of Rabelais), in which the poet, it is said, en- 
sconced in a corner of a barber’s shop, would sit for the hour 
together, silently watching the air, gestures, and grimaces of 
the village politicians, who, in those days, before coffee-houses 
were introduced into France, used to congregate in this place 
of resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discerned in 
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those original draughts of character from the middling and 
lower classes with which his pieces everywhere abound. 

In the south of France he met with the prince of Conti, 
with whom he had contracted a friendship at the college of 
Clermont, and who received him with great hospitality. The 
prince pressed upon him the office of his private secretary, 
but, fortunately for letters, Moliére was constant in his devo- 
tion to the drama 3; assigning as his reason, that ‘ the occupa- 
tion was of too serious a complexion to suit his taste ; and that 
though he might make a passable author, he should make a 
very poor secretary.’ Perhaps he was influenced in this refu- 
sal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, who had late- 
ly died of a fever, in consequence of a blow from the fire- 
tongs, which his highness, in a fit of ill-humor, had given him 
on the temple. However this may be, it was owing to the 
good offices of the prince, that he obtained access to Monsieur, 
the only brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and father of the 
celebrated regent, Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to 
Paris in 1658, introduced him to the king; before whom, in 
the month of October following, he was allowed, with his com- 
pany, to perform a tragedy of Corneille’s, and one of his own 
farces. 

His little corps was now permitted to establish itself under 
the title of the ‘Company of Monsieur’; and the theatre of 
the Petit-Bourbon was assigned as the place for its perform- 
ances. Here, in the course of a few weeks, he brought out his 
Etourdi and Le Dépit Amoureux, comedies in verse and in 
five acts, which he had composed during his provincial pilgrim- 
age; and which, although deficient in an artful liaison of 
scenes, and in probability of incident, exhibit, particularly the 
last, those fine touches of the ridiculous, which revealed the 
future author of the Tartuffe and the Misanthrope. They 
indeed found greater favor with the audience, than some of 
his later pieces ; for, in the former, they could only compare 
him with the wretched models that had preceded him, while 
in the latter, they were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year, Moliére exhibited his celebrated farce 
of Les Précieuses Ridicules ; a piece in only one act, but 
which, by its inimitable satire, effected such a revolution in the 
literary taste of his countrymen, as has been accomplished by 
few works of a more imposing form; and which may be con- 
sidered as the basis of the dramatic glory of Moliére, and the 
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dawn of good comedy in France. ‘This epoch was the com- 
mencement of that brilliant period in French literature, which 
is so well known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth. And 
yet it was distinguished by such a puerile, meretricious taste, 
as is rarely to be met with, except in the incipient stages of 
civilization, or in its last decline. 'The cause of this melan- 
choly perversion of intellect is mainly imputable to the influ- 
ence of a certain coterie of wits, whose rank, talents, and suc- 
cessful authorship had authorized them, in some measure, to 
set up as the arbiters of taste and fashion. This choice as- 
sembly, consisting of the splenetic Rochefoucault; the bed- 
esprit Voiture; Balzac, whose letters afford the earliest ex- 
ample of numbers in French prose; the lively and licentious 
Bussy ; Rabutin ; Chapelain, who, as a wit has observed, might 
still have had a reputation had it not been for his ‘ Pucelle ’ ; 
the poet Bensérade ; Ménage, and others of less note ; together 
with such eminent females as Madame Lafayette, Mademoi- 
selle Scudéri (whose eternal romances, the delight of her own 
age, have been the despair of every other), and even the ele- 
gant Sévigné ;—was accustomed to hold its réunzons principally 
at the Hétel de Rambouillet, the residence of the Marchioness 
of that name, and which, from this circumstance, has acquired 
such ill-omened notoriety in the history of letters. 

Here they were wont to hold the most solemn discussions 
on the most frivolous topics, but especially on matters relating 
to gallantry and love, which they debated with all the subtilty 
and metaphysical refinement, that, centuries before, had char- 
acterized the romantic Courts of Love in the South of France. 
All this was conducted in an affected jargon, in which the 
most common things, instead of being called by their usual 
names, were signified by ridiculous periphrases; which, 
while it required neither wit nor ingenuity to invent them, 
could have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, than 
that of being unintelligible to the vulgar. ‘To this was super- 
added a tone of exaggerated sentiment, and a ridiculous code 
of etiquette, by which the intercourse of these exclusives was 
to be regulated with each other, all borrowed from the absurd 
romances of Calprenede and Scudéri. Even the names of 
the parties underwent a metamorphosis; and Madame de 
Rambouillet’s christian name of Catherine, being found too 
trite and unpoetical, was converted into Arthénice, by which 
she was so generally recognised as to be designated by it in 
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Fléchier’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter.* These 
insipid affectations, which French critics are fond of imputing 
to an Italian influence, savor quite as much of the Spanish 
cultismo, as of the concetti of the former nation, and may be 
yet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste, 
which distinguished the French Pleiades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the more ancient compositions of their Provengal 
ancestors. Dictionaries were compiled, and treatises written 
illustrative of this precious vocabulary ; all were desirous of 
being initiated into the mysteries of so elegant a science, even 
such men as Corneille and Bossuet did not disdain to frequent 
the saloons where it was studied ; the spirit of imitation, more 
active in France than in other countries, took possession of 
the provinces ; every village had its coterie of précieuses, after 
the fashion of the capital; and a false taste and criticism 
threatened to infect the very sources of pure and healthful lit- 
erature. 

It was against this fashionable corruption that Moliére aimed 
his wit, in the little satire of the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’; in 
which the valets of two noblemen are represented as aping 
their masters’ tone of conversation, for the purpose of impos- 
ing on two young ladies fresh from the provinces, and great 
admirers of the new style. The absurdity of these affectations 
is still more strongly relieved, by the contemptuous incredu- 
lity of the father and servant, who do not comprehend a word 
of them. By this process Moliere succeeded both in exposing 
and degrading these absurd pretensions ; as he showed how 
Opposite they were to common sense, and how easily they were 
to be acquired by the most vulgar minds. ‘The success was 
such, as might have been anticipated on an appeal to popular 
feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts of 
affectation. The piece was welcomed with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and the disciples of the Hodtel Rambouillet, most of 
whom were present at the first exhibition, beheld the fine fab- 
ric, which they had been so painfully constructing, brought to 
the ground by a single blow. ‘ And these follies,’ said Ménage 
to Chapelain, ‘ which you and I see so finely criticized here, are 





* How comes Laharpe to fall into the error of supposing that Flé- 
chier referred to Madame Montausier, by this epithet of Arthénice ? 
The bishop’s style in this passage is as unequivocal as usual. See 
Cours de Littérature, &c. tome vi. p. 167. 
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what we have been so long admiring. We must go home and 
burn our idols.’ * Courage, Moliére,’ cried an old man from 
the pit ; ‘this is genuine comedy.’ The price of the seats was 
doubled from the time of the second representation. Nor 
were the effects of the satire merely transitory. It converted 
an epithet of praise into one of reproach; and a femme pré- 
cieuse, a style précieux, a ton précteux, once so much admired, 
have ever since been used only to signify the most ridiculous 
affectation. 

There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as merit, 
in this success of Moliére ; whose production exhibits no finer 
raillery, or better sustained dialogue, than are to be found in 
many of his subsequent pieces. It assured him, however, of 
his own strength, and disclosed to him the mode in which he 
should best hit the popular taste. ‘I haveno occasion to study 
Plautus or Terence any longer,’ said he; ‘I must, hence- 
forth, study the world.’ ‘The world accordingly was his study ; 
and the exquisite models of character which it furnished him, 
will last as long as it shall endure. 

In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the Ecole 
des Maris ; and, in the course of the same month, that of the 
Facheux, in three acts; composed, learned, and performed 
within the brief space of a fortnight; an expedition evincing 
the dexterity of the manager, no less than that of the author. 
This piece was written at the request of Fouquet, superintend- 
ent of finances to Louis the Fourteenth, for the magnificent 


jéte at Vaux, given by him to that monarch, and lavishly cele- 


brated in the memoirs of the period, and with yet more ele- 
gance in a poetical epistle of La Fontaine to his friend De 
Maucroix. ‘This minister had been entrusted with the prin- 
cipal care of the finances under Cardinal Mazarine, and had 
been continued in the same office by Louis the Fourteenth, 
on his own assumption of the government. The monarch, 
however, alarmed at the growing dilapidations of the revenue, 
requested from the superintendent an exposé of its actual con- 
dition, which, on receiving, he privately communicated to Col- 
bert, the rival and successor of Fouquet. ‘The latter, whose or- 
dinary expenditure far exceeded that of any other subject in 
the kingdom, and who, in additioa to immense sums oc- 
casionally lost at play, and daily squandered on his debauch- 
erles, is said to have distributed in pensions more than four 
millions of livres annually, thought it would be an easy matter 
VOL. XXVII.—No. O61. 49 
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to impose on a young and inexperienced prince, who had 
hitherto shown himself more devoted to pleasure than business ; 
and accordingly gave in false returns, exaggerating the expens- 
es, and diminishing the actual receipts of the treasury. The 
detection of this peculation determined Louis to take the first 
occasion of dismissing his powerful minister; but his ruin was 
precipitated and completed by the discovery of an indiscreet 
passion for Madame de la Valliere, whose fascinating graces 
were then beginning to acquire for her that ascendency over 
the youthful monarch, which has since condemned her name 
to such unfortunate celebrity. ‘The portrait of this lady, seen 
in the apartments of the favorite, on the occasion to which 
we have adverted, so incensed Louis, that he would have 
had him arrested on the spot, but for the seasonable 
intervention of the queen mother, who reminded him that 
Fouquet was his host. It was for this féte at Vaux, whose 
palace and ample domains, covering the extent of three villa- 
ges, had cost their proprietor the sum, almost incredible for 
that period, of eighteen million livres, that Fouquet put in re- 
quisition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity of 
its artists, and the invention of its finest poets. He was par- 
ticularly lavish in his preparations for the dramatic portion of 
the entertainment. Le Brun passed for a while, from his vic- 
tories of Alexander, to paint the theatrical decorations ; To- 
relli was.employed to contrive the machinery; Pelisson fur- 
nished the prologue, much admired in its day; and Moliére 
his comedy of the Facheuz. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by 
Horace’s ninth satire, Jbam forte vid Sacrd, is an amus- 
ing caricature of the various bores, that infest society, render- 
ed the more vexatious by their intervention at the very moment 
when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation 
with his mistress. Louis the Fourteenth, after the perform- 
ance, seeing his master of the hunts near him, M. Soyecour, 
a personage remarkably absent, and inordinately devoted to 
the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to Moliére as an 
original, whom he had omitted to bring upon his canvass. ‘The 
poet took the hint, and, the following day, produced an excel- 
lent scene, where this Nimrod is made to go through the ¢ech- 
nics of his art; in which he had himself, with great complai- 
sance, instructed the mischievous satirist, who had drawn him 
into a conversation for that very purpose, on the preceding 
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This play was the origin of the comédie-ballet, afterwards 
so popular in France. The residence at Vaux brought Mo- 
liére more intimately in contact with the king and the court 
than he had before been ; and from this time may be dated the 
particular encouragement which he ever after received from 
this prince, and which effectually enabled him to triumph over 
the malice of his enemies. A few days after this magnificent 
entertainment, Fouquet was thrown into prison, where he was 
suffered to languish the remainder of his days ; ‘ which,’ says 
the historian from whom we have gathered these details, ‘ he 
terminated in sentiments of the most sincere prety.’ * A ter- 
mination by no means uncommon in France, with that class of 
persons, of either sex, respectively, who have had the misfor- 
tune to survive their fortune or their beauty. 

In February, 1662, Moliére formed a matrimonial connex- 
ion with Mademoiselle Béjart ; a young comedian of his com- 
pany, who had been educated under his own eye, and whose 
wit and captivating graces had effectually ensnared the poet’s 
heart; but for which he was destined to perform doleful pen- 
ance the remainder of his life. The disparity of their ages, 
for the lady was hardly seventeen, might have afforded in itself 
a sufficient objection ; and he had no reason to flatter himself 
that she would remain uninfected by the pernicious example of 
the society, in which she had been educated, and of which he 
himself was not altogether an immaculate member. In his 
excellent comedy of the Ecole des Femmes, brought forward 
the same year, the story turns upon the absurdity of an old 
man’s educating a young female, for the purpose, at some fu- 
ture time, of marrying her; which wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, who, in five min- 
utes, undoes what it had cost the veteran so many years to 
contrive. ‘The pertinency of this moral to the poet’s own 
situation shows how much easier it is to talk wisely, than to 
act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought 
upon the head of its author a pitiless pelting of parody, satire, 
and even slander, from those of his own craft who were jeal- 
ous of his unprecedented success, and from those literary 
petits-maitres who still smarted with the stripes inflicted on 
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_* Histoire de la Vie, &c. de La Fontaine, par M. Walckenaer. Pa- 
ris, 1824. 
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them, in some of his previous performances. One of this lat- 
ter class, incensed at the applauses bestowed upon the piece 
on the night of its first representation, indignantly exclaimed, 
Ris donc, parterre; risdonc! * Laugh thea, pit, if you will’ ; 
and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Moliere was not slow in avenging himself of these interested 
criticisms, by means of a little piece, entitled La Critique de 
Ecole des Femmes ; in which he brings forward the various 
objections made to his comedy, and ridicules them with un- 
sparing severity. ‘These objections appear to have been chief- 
ly of a verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases, as Tarte 
G la créme, Enfans par Poreille, &c., gave particular offence 
to the purists of that day, and, in the prudish spirit of French 
criticism, have since been condemned by Voltaire and La- 
harpe as unworthy of comedy. One of the personages, in- 
troduced into the Critique, is a marquis, who, when repeat- 
edly interrogated as to the nature of his objections to the com- 
edy, has no other answer to make, than by his eternal Tarte 
a la créme. ‘The Duc de Feuillade, a coxcomb of little 
brains, but great pretension, was the person generally supposed 
to be here intended. The peer, unequal to an encounter of 
wits with his antagonist, resorted to a coarser remedy. Meet- 
ing Moliére one day in the gallery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him ; a civility which the great lords of that 
day occasionally condescended to bestow upon their inferiors. 
As the unsuspecting poet inclined himself to receive the salute, 
the duke seizing his head between his hands, rubbed it briskly 
against the buttons of his coat, repeating at the same time, 
Tarte a la créme, Monsieur; tarte a la créme. The king, 
on receiving intelligence of this affront, was highly indignant at 
it, and reprimanded the duke with great asperity. He, at the 
same time, encouraged Moliere to defend himself with his own 
weapons ; a privilege of which he speedily availed himself, in a 
caustic little satire in one act, entitled the Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles. ‘'The marquis,’ he says in this piece, ‘is now-a-days 
the droll (le plaisant) of the comedy. And as our ancestors 
always introduced a jester to furnish mirth for the audience, so 
we must have recourse to some ridiculous marquis to divert 
them.’ 

It is obvious that Molere could never have maintained this 
independent attitude, if he had not been protected by the roy- 
al favor. Indeed, Louis was constant in giving him this pro- 
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tection; and when, soon after this period, the character of 
Moliére was blackened by the vilest imputations, the monarch 
testified his conviction of his innocence, by publicly standing 
godfather to his child ; a tribute of respect equally honorable 
to the prince and the poet. ‘The king, moreover, granted him 
a pension of a thousand livres annually; and to his company, 
which henceforth took the title of ‘comedians of the king,’ a 
pension of seven thousand. Our author received his pension, 
as one of a long list of men of letters, who experienced a sim- 
ilar bounty from the royal hand. ‘The curious estimate, 
exhibited in this document, of the relative merits of these lite- 
rary stipendiaries affords a striking evidence, that the decrees 
of contemporaries are not unfrequently to be reversed by pos- 
terity. ‘The obsolete Chapelain is there recorded, ‘as the 
greatest French poet, who has ever existed ’; in consideration 
of which his stipend amounted to three thousand livres. While 
Boileau’s name, for which his satires had already secured an 
imperishable existence, is not even noticed! It should be 
added, however, on the authority of Boileau, that Chapelain 
himself had the principal hand in furnishing this apocryphal 
scale of merit to the minister. 

In the monih of September, 1665, Moliére produced his 
L’ Amour Médecin, a comédie-ballet, in three acts, which, 
from the time of its conception to that of its performance, con- 
sumed only five days. This piece, although displaying no 
more than his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remark- 
able as affording the earliest demonstration of those direct 
hostilities upon the Medical faculiy, which he maintained 
at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may be 
truly said to have died in maintaining. In this, he followed 
the example of Montaigne, who, io particular, devotes one of 
the longest chapters in his work to a tirade against the pro- 
fession, which he enforces by all the ingenuity of his wit, and 
his usual wealth of illustration. In this also, Moliére was sub- 
sequently imitated by Le Sage; as every reader of Gil Blas 
will readily call to mind. Both Montaigneand Le Sage, how- 
ever, like most other libellers of the healing art, were glad to 
have recourse to it in the hour of need. Not so with Moliére. 
His satire seems to have been without affectation. Though 
an habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the 
temperance of his diet for the reéstablishment of his health. 
‘What use do you make of your physician?’ said the king to 
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him one day. ‘ We chat together, Sire,’ said the poet. ‘He 
gives me his prescriptions; 1 never follow them; and so I get 
well.’ 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in the 
state of the profession at that day, whose members affected to 
disguise a profound ignorance of the true principles of science 
under a pompous exterior, which, however it might impose 
upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved discredit 
with the better portion of the community. The physicians of 
that time are described as parading the streets of Paris on 
mules, dressed in a long robe and bands, holding their conver- 
sation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to employ the 
vernacular, mixing it up with such a jargon of scholastic phrase 
and scientific technics, as to render it perfectly unintelligible to 
vulgar ears. ‘The following lines cited by M. Taschereau, 
and written in good earnest ‘at the time, seem to hit off most 
of these peculiarities. 

‘ Affecter un air pédantesque, 
Cracher du grec et du latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et du satin, 

Tout cela réuni fait presque 
Ce qu’on appelle un médecin.’* 

In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that period 
exposed themselves to still further derision, by the contrariety 
of their opinions, and the animosity with which they maintained 
them. ‘The famous consultation in the case of Cardinal Maz- 
arine, was well known in its day; one of his four medical at- 
tendants affirming the seat of his disorder to be the liver; 
another the lungs; a third the spleen; and a fourth the mes- 
entery. Mboliere’s raillery, therefore, against empyrics, in a 
profession where mistakes are so easily made, so difficult to 
be detected, and the only one in which they are irremediable, 
stands abundantly excused from the censures which have been 
heaped upon it. Its effects were visible in the reform, which, in 
his own time, it effected in their manners, if in nothing further. 





* A gait and air somewhat pedantic, 
And scarce to spit but Greek or Latin, 

A long peruke and habit antic, 
Sometimes of fur, sometimes of satin, 
Form the receipt by which ’t is showed 
How to make doctors & la mode. 
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They assumed the dress of men of the world, and gradually 
adopted the popular forms of communication ; an essential step 
to improvement, since nothing cloaks ignorance and empyri- 
cism more effectually with the vulgar, than an affected use of 
learned phrase, and a technical vocabulary. 

We are now arrived at that period of Moliére’s career, when 
he composed his Misanthrope; a play which some critics 
have esteemed his master-piece, and which all concur in ad- 
miring as one of the noblest productions of the modern drama. 
Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye 
of a French critic, is more nicely elaborated than in any other of 
the pieces of Moliére, if we except the Tartuffe; and its 
didactic dialogue displays a maturity of thought, equal to what 
is found in the best satires of Boileau. It is the very didactic 
tone of this comedy, indeed, which, combined with its want of 
eager, animating interest, made it less popular on its represen- 
tation than some of his inferior pieces. A circumstance, which 
occurred on the first night of its performance, may be worth 
noticing. In the second scene of the first act, a man of fash- 
ion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting the candid 
opinion of Aleeste on a sonnet of his own inditing; though he 
flies into a passion with him, five minutes after, for pronoun- 
cing an unfavorable judgment. ‘This sonnet was so artfully 
constructed by Moliere, with those dazzling epigrammatic 
points, most captivating to common ears, that the gratified au- 
dience were loud in their approbation of what they supposed 
intended in good faith by the author. How great was their 
mortification then, when they heard Alceste condemn the 
whole as puerile, and fairly expose the false principles, on 
which it had been constructed. Such a rebuke must have 
carried more weight with it, than a volume of set dissertation 
on the principles of taste. 

Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Moliére for expos- 
ing to ridicule the hero of his Misanthrope, a high-minded 
and estimable character. It was told to the Duc de Montau- 
sier, well known for his austere virtue, that he was intended 
as the original of the character. Much offended, he attended 
a representation of the piece, but, on returning, declared that 
‘he dared hardly flatter himself the poet had intended him so 
great an honor.’ This fact, as has been well intimated by 
Laharpe, furnishes the best reply to Rousseau’s invective. 

The relations in which Moliére stood with his wife, at the 
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time of the appearance of this comedy, gave to the exhibition 
a painful interest. ‘The levity and extravagance of this lady 
had, for some time, transcended even those liberal limits, which 
were conceded at that day, by the complaisance of a French 
husband ; and they deeply affected the happiness of the poet. 
As he one day communicated the subject to his friend Cha- 
pelle, the latter strongly urged him to confine her person ; a 
remedy much in vogue then for refractory wives, and one cer- 
tainly, if not more efficacious, at least more gallant, than the 
‘ moderate flagellation,’ authorized by the English law. He re- 
monstrated on the folly of being longer the dupe of her artifices. 
‘ Alas,’ said the unfortunate poet to him, ‘ you have never loved !’ 
A separation, however, was at length agreed upon, and it was ar- 
ranged that, while both parties occupied the same house, they 
should never meet, excepting at the theatre. ‘The respective 
parts which they performed in this piece, corresponded precisely 
with their respective situations; that of Céliméne, a fascinating, 
capricious coquette, insensible to every remonstrance of her 
Jover, and selfishly bent on the gratification of her own appe- 
tites ; and that of Alceste, perfectly sensible of the duplicity of 
his mistress, whom he vainly hopes to reform, and no less so of 
the unworthiness of his own passion, from which he as vainly 
hopes to extricate himself. ‘The coincidences, as M. 'Tas- 
chereau has correctly remarked, are too exact to be consid- 
ered wholly accidental. 

If Moliére, in his preceding pieces, had hit the follies and 
fashionable absurdities of his age; in the Tartuffe, he flew 
at still higher game ; the most odious of all vices, religious hy- 
pocrisy. The result showed that his shafts were not shot in 
the dark. The three first acts of the Tartuffe, the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorable fetes, 
known under the name of ‘The Pleasures of the Enchanted 
Isle,’ given by Louis the Fourteenth, at Versailles in 1664, and 
of which the inquisitive reader may find a circumstantial nar- 
rative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’s History of that 
monarch. ‘The only circumstance, which can give them a 
permanent value with posterity, is their having been the occa- 
sion of the earliest exhibition of this inimitable comedy. Louis 
the Fourteenth, who, notwithstanding the defects of his edu- 
cation, seems to have had a discriminating perception of litera- 
ry beauty, was fully sensible of the merits of this production. 
The Tartuffes, however, who were present at the exhibition, 
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deeply stung by the sarcasms of the poet, like the foul birds of 
night, whose recesses have been suddenly invaded by a glare 
of light, raised a fearful cry against him; until Louis, even, 
whose solicitude for the interests of the church was nowise 
impaired by his own personal derelictions, complied with their 
importunities for imposing a prohibition on the public perform- 
ance of the play. 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of Monsieur, 
and afterwards of the great Condé. Copies of it were greed- 
ily circulated in the societies of Paris; and although their 
unanimous suffrage was an inadequate compensation to the 
author for the privations he incurred, it was sufficient to quick- 
en the activity of the false zealots, who, under the mask of 
piety, assailed him with the grossest libels. One of them 
even ventured so far as to call upon the king to make a public 
example of him with fire and faggot. Another declared that 
it would be an offence to the Deity to allow Moliere, after 
such an enormity, ‘to participate in the sacraments, to be ad- 
mitted to confession, or even to enter the precincts of a church; 
considering the anathemas, which it had fulminated against 
the authors of indecent and sacrilegious spectacles!’ Soon 
after his sentence of prohibition, the king attended the perform- 
ance of a piece, entitled Scaramouche Hermite; a piece 
abounding in passages the most indelicate and profane. ‘ What 
is the reason,’ said he, on retiring, to the prince of Condé, 
‘that the persons so sensibly scandalized at Moliére’s comedy, 
take no umbrage at this?’ ‘Because,’ said the prince, ‘the 
latter only attacks religion, while the former attacks them- 
selves.’ An answer which may remind one of a remark of Bayle, 
in reference to the Decameron; which, having been placed 
on the Index on account of its immorality, was, however, al- 
lowed to be published in an edition, which converted the names 
of the ecclesiastics into those of laymen ;—‘ a concession,’ says 
the philosopher, ‘ which shows the priests to have been much 
more solicitous for the interests of their own order, than for 
those of Heaven.’ 

Louis, at length, convinced of the interested motives of the 
enemies of the Tartuffe, yielded to the importunities of the 
public, and removed his prohibition of its performance. It ac- 
cordingly was represented, for the first time in public, in Au- 
gust, 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to its full 
complement of five acts, but with alterations of the names of 
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the piece, the principal personages in it, and some of its most 
obnoxious passages. It was entitled The Impostor, and its 
hero was styled Panulfe. On the second evening of the 
performance, however, an interdict arrived from the president 
of the parliament, against the repetition of the performance ; 
and as the king had left Paris in order to join his army in 
Flanders, no immediate redress was to be obtained. It was 
not until two years later, 1669, that the Tartuffe, in its pres- 
ent shape, was finally allowed to proceed unmolested in its 
representations. It is scarcely necessary to add, that these 
were attended with the most brilliant success which its author 
could have anticipated; and to which the intrinsic merits of 
the piece, and the unmerited persecutions he had undergone, 
so well entitled him. Forty-four successive representations 
were scarcely sufficient to satisfy the eager curiosity of the 
public ; and his grateful company forced upon Molieére a double 
share of the profits, during every repetition of its performance 
for the remainder of his life. Posterity has confirmed the 
decision of his contemporaries; and it still remains the most 
admired comedy of the French theatre, and will always remain 
SO, says a native critic, ‘as long as taste and hypocrites shall 
endure in France.’ 

We have been thus particular in our history of these trans- 
actions, as it affords one of the most interesting examples on 
record, of undeserved persecution, with which envy and party- 
spirit have assailed a man of letters. No one of Moliere’s 
compositions is determined by a more direct moral aim; no- 
where has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrepid 
hand ; nowhere has he animated his discourses with a more 
sound and practical piety. It should be added, in justice to 
the French clergy of that period, that the most eminent pre- 
lates at the court acknowledged the merits of this comedy, and 
were strongly in favor of its representation. 

It is generally known that the amusing scene in the first act, 
where Dorine enlarges so eloquently on the good cheer, which 
Tartuffe had made in the absence of his host, was suggested to 
Moliere, some years previous, in Lorraine, by a circumstance 
which took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, whom 
Moliere had accompanied in his capacity of valet de chambre. 
Perefixe, bishop of Rhodez, entering while the king was at his 
evening meal, during Lent, was invited by him to follow his 
example. But the bishop declined, on the ground that he was 
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accustomed to eat only once during the days of vigil and fast. 
The king, observing one of his attendants to smile, inquired of 
him the reason as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter 
informed his master, that he need be under no apprehensions 
for the health of the good bishop, as he himself had assisted at 
his dinner on that day ; and then recounted to him the various 
dishes which had been served up. The king, who listened 
with becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation 
of ‘ Poor man!’ at the specification of each.new item ; varying 
the tone of his exclamation, in such a manner as to give it a 
highly comic effect. ‘The humor was not lost upon our poet, 
who has transported the same ejaculations, with much greater 
effect, into the abovementioned scene of his play. The king, 
who did not at first recognise the source whence he had de- 
rived it, on being informed of it, was much pleased, if we may 
believe M. 'Taschereau, in finding himself even thus accidentally 
associated with the work of a man of genius. 

In 1668, Moliére brought forward his Avare, and in the 
following year, his amusing comedy of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ; in which the folly of unequal alliances is successfully 
ridiculed and exposed. ‘This play was first represented in the 
presence of the court at Chambord. The king maintained, 
during its performance, an inscrutable physiognomy, which 
made it doubtful what might be his real sentiments respecting 
it. ‘The same deportment was maintained by him, during the 
evening, towards the author, who was in attendance in his ca- 
pacity of valet de chambre. ‘The quick-eyed courtiers, the 
counts and marquises, who had so often smarted under the 
lash of the poet, construing this into an expression of royal 
disapprobation, were loud in their condemnation of him; and a 
certain duke boldly affirmed, ‘ that he was fast sinking into his 
second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon ap- 
peared, French comedy would degenerate into mere Italian 
farce.’ The unfortunate poet, unable to catch a single ray of 
consolation, was greatly depressed during the interval of five 
days, which preceded the second representation of his piece ; 
on returning from which, the monarch assured him that ‘ none 
of his productions had afforded him greater entertainment, and 
that if he had delayed expressing his opinion on the preceding 
night, it was from the apprehension that his judgment might 
have been influenced by the excellence of the acting.’ What- 
ever we may think of this exhibition of royal caprice, we must 
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admire the suppleness of the courtiers ; one and all of whom 
straightway expressed their full conviction of the merits of the 
comedy, and the duke abovementioned added, in particular, 
that ‘there was a vis comica in all that Moliere ever wrote, to 
which the ancients could furnish no parallel!’ What exquis- 
ite studies for his pencil must Moliére not have found in this 
precious assembly ! 

We have already remarked, that the profession of a come- 
dian was but lightly esteemed in France at this period. Mo- 
lire experienced the inconveniences resulting from this cir- 
cumstance, even after his splendid literary career had given 
him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our readers, 
no doubt, are acquainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an 
agreeable poet of the court, who, on hearing one of the ser- 
vants in the royal household refuse to aid the author of the 
Tartuffe in making the king’s bed, courteously requested ‘ the 
poet to accept his services for that purpose.’ Madame Cam- 
pan’s anecdote of a similar courtesy, on the part of Louis the 
Fourteenth, is also well known; who, when several of these 
functionaries refused to sit at table with the comedian, kindly 
invited him to sit down with him, and, calling in some of his 
principal courtiers, remarked that ‘ he had requested the pleas- 
ure of Moliere’s company at his own table, as it was not thought 
quite good enough for his officers.’ ‘This rebuke had the de- 
sired effect. However humiliating the reflection may be, that 
genius should have, at any time, stood in need of such sort of 
patronage, it is highly honorable to the monarch, who could 
raise himself so far above the prejudices of his age, as to con- 
fer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice, that had so long ex- 
cluded Moliére from that great object and recompense of a 
French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the Academy; a body 


_ affecting to maintain a jealous watch over the national ‘language 


and literature, which the author of the Misanthrope and the 
Tartuffe, perhaps more than any other individual of his age, 
had contributed to purify and advance. Sensible of this merit, 
they, at length, offered him a place in their assembly, provided 
he would renounce his profession of a player, and confine him- 
self, in future, to his literary labors. But the poet replied to 
his friend Boileau, the bearer of this communication, that ‘ too 
many individuals of his company depended on his theatrical 
Jabors for support, to allow him, for a moment, to think of it’ 
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a reply of infinitely more service to his memory, than all the 
academic honors that could have been heaped upon him. This 
illustrious body, however, a century after his decease, paid 
him the barren compliment (the only one then in their power), 
of decreeing to him an éloge, and of admitting his bust within 
their walls, with this inscription upon it ; 

‘Nothing is wanting to his glory ;—he was wanting to ours.” 


The catalogue of Academicians contemporary with Moliére, 
most of whom now rest in sweet oblivion, or, with Cotin and 
Chapelain, live only in the satires of Boileau, shows that it is 
as little in the power of academies to confer immortality on a 
writer, as to deprive him of it. 

We have not time to notice the excellent comedy of the 
Femmes Savantes ; and some inferior pieces, written by our 
author at a later period of his life ; and we must hasten to the 
closing scene. He had been long affected by a pulmonary 
complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have 
before stated, that he was enabled to preserve even a mode- 
rate degree of health. At the commencement of the year 
1673, his malady sensibly increased. At this very season, he 
composed his Malade Imaginaire ; the most whimsical, and 

erhaps the most amusing of the compositions, in which he has 
indulged his raillery against the Faculty. On the seventeenth 
of February, being the day appointed for its fourth represen- 
tation, his friends would have dissuaded him from appearing, 
in consequence of his increasing indisposition. But he per- 
sisted in his design, alleging ‘ that more than fifty poor individ- 
uals depended for their daily bread on its performance.’ His 
life fell a sacrifice to his benevolence. ‘The exertions which 
he was compeiled to make in playing the principal part of 4r- 
gan aggravated his distemper, and as he was repeating the 
word juro, in the concluding ceremony, he fell into a convul- 
sion, which he vainly endeavored to disguise from the specta- 
tors under a forced smile. He was immediately carried to 
his house, in the Rue de Richelieu, now No. 34. A Vi- 
olent fit of coughing, on his arrival, occasioned the rupture of 
a blood-vessel ; and, seeing his end approaching, he sent for 
two ecclesiastics of the parish of St Eustace, to which he be- 
longed, to administer to him the last offices of religion. But 
these worthy persons having refused their assistance, before a 
third, who had been sent for, could arrive, Moliére, suffocated 
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with the effusion of blood, had expired in the arms of his 
family. 

Harlay de Champvalon, at that time archbishop of Paris, 
refused the rites of sepulture to the deceased poet, because he 
was a comedian, and had had the misfortune to die without 
receiving the sacraments. ‘This prelate is conspicuous, even 
in the chronicles of that period, for his bold and infamous de- 
baucheries. It is of him that Madame de Sévigné observes, 
in one of her letters; ‘There are two little inconveniences, 
which make it difficult for any one to undertake his funeral 
oration; his life and his death.’ Father Gaillard, who at 
length consented to undertake it, did so, on the condition that 
he should not be required to say anything of the character of 
the deceased. ‘The remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth 
having induced this person to remove his interdict, he private- 
ly instructed the curate of St Eustace not to allow the usual 
service for the dead to be recited at the interment. On the 
day appointed for this ceremony, a number of the rabble as- 
sembled before the deceased poet’s door, determined to op- 
pose it. ‘They knew only,’ says Voltaire, ‘that Moliere 
was a comedian ; but did not know that he was a philosopher, 
and a great man.’ ‘They had, more probably, been collected 
together by the Tartuffes, his unforgiving enemies. ‘The wid- 
ow of the poet appeased these wretches, by throwing money to 
them from the windows. In the evening, the body, escorted 
by a procession of about a hundred individuals, the friends and 
intimate acquaintances of the deceased poet, each of them 
bearing a flambeau in his hand, was quietly deposited in the 
cemetery of St Joseph, without the ordinary chant, or service 
of any kind. It was not thus that Paris followed to the tomb 
the remains of her late distinguished comedian, ‘Talma. Yet 
Talma was only a comedian; while Moliere, in addition to 
this, had the merit of being the most eminent comic writer 
whom France had ever produced. ‘The different degree of 
popular civilization, which this difference of conduct indi- 
cates, may afford a subject of contemplation by no means un- 
pleasing to the philanthropist. 

In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France, 
when an affectation of reverence for their illustrious dead was 
strangely mingled with the persecution of the living, the Paris- 
ians resolved to exhume the remains of La Fontaine and Mo- 
lire, in order to transport them to a more honorable place of 
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interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no por- 
tion belonged to La Fontaine ; and it is extremely probable that 
none did to Moliere. Whosesoever they may have been, 
they did not receive the honors, for which their repose 
had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, 
they were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or 
abandoned to neglect for seven years; when the patriotic con- 
servator of the Monumens Francais succeeded in obtaining them 
for his collection at the Petits-Augustins. On the suppres- 
sion of this institution, in 1817, the supposed ashes of the two 
poets were, for the last time, transported to the spacious ceme- 
tery of Pére de la Chaise, where the tomb of the author of 
the Tartuffe is designated by an inscription in Latin, which, 
as if to complete the scandal of the proceedings, is grossly 
mistaken in the only fact, which it pretends to record, namely, 
the age of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Moliére died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. 
He is represented to have been somewhat above the middle 
stature, and well proportioned ; his features large, his com- 
plexion dark, and his black, bushy eyebrows so flexible, as to 
admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his phys- 
iognomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, by 
his counsels, formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the suc- 
ceeding. He played all the range of his own characters, from 
Alceste to Sganarelle ; though he seems to have been pecul- 
larly fitted for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity ; 
for which Boileau has happily complimented him ; 

‘ Rare et sublime esprit, dont la fertile vein 
Ignore en écrivant le travail et la peine.’ 
Unlike in this to Boileau himself, and to Racine ; the former 
of whom taught the latter, if we may credit his son, ‘ the art of 
rhyming with difficulty.’ Of course the verses of Moliére have 
neither the correctness nor the high finish of those of his two 
illustrious rivals. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the short 
space of fifteen years. He was in the habit of reading these 
to an old female domestic, by the name of La Forét; on 
whose unsophisticated judgment he greatly relied. On one 
occasion when he attempted to impose upon her the produc- 
tion of a brother author, she plainly told him that he had never 
Written it. Sir Walter Scott may have had this habit of Mo- 
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liére’s in his mind, when he introduced a similar expedient 
into his ‘ Chronicles of the Canongate.’ For the same reason, 
our poet used to request the comedians to bring their children 
with them, when he recited to them a new play. The pecul- 
iar advantage of this humble criticism, in dramatic compositions, 
is obvious. Alfieri himself, as he informs us, did not disdain 
to resort to it. 

Moliére’s income was very ample; probably not less than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand francs; an immense sum for 
that day. Yet he left but little property. The expensive 
habits of his wife and his own liberality may account for it. 
One example of this is worth recording, as having been singularly 
opportune and well directed. When Racine came up to Paris, 
as a young adventurer, he presented to Moliére a copy of his 
first crude tragedy, long since buried in oblivion. ‘The latter 
discerned in it, amidst all its imperfections, the latent spark of 
dramatic genius, and he encouraged its author by the present 
of a hundred louis. This was doing better for him than Cor- 
neille did, who advised the future author of Phédre to abandon 
the tragic walk, and to devote himself altogether to comedy. 
Racine recompensed this benefaction of his friend, at a later 
period of his life, by quarrelling with him. 

Moliére was naturally of a reserved and taciturn temper ; 
insomuch that his friend Boileau used to call him the Contem- 
plateur. Strangers who had expected to recognise in his con- 
versation the sallies of wit which distinguished his dramas, 
went away disappointed. ‘The same thing is related of La 
Fontaine. The truth is, that Moliere went into society as a 
spectator, not as an actor ; he found there the studies for the 
characiers, which he was to transport upon the stage; and he 
occupied himself with observing them. ‘The dreamer, La Fon- 
taine, lived too in a world of his own creation. His friend, 
Madame de la Sabliere, paid to him this untranslateable com- 
pliment ; ; *En verité, mon cher La Fontaine, vous seriez bien 
béte, si vous n’aviez pas tant d’espirit.”. These unseasonable 
reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into many whimsi- 
cal adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished 
by the same apathy. A gentlemen dined at the same table 
with him for six months, without suspecting the author of the 
‘Cid.’ 

The literary reputation of Moliére, and his amiable personal 
endowments, naturally led him into an intimacy with the most 
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eminent wits of the golden age, in which he lived; but espe- 
cially with Boileau, La Fontaine, and Racine ; and the con- 
fidential intercourse of these great minds, and their frequent 
réunvons, for the purposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the 
similar associations at the Mermaid’s, Will’s coffee-house, and 
Button’s, which form so pleasing a picture in the annals of 
English literature. It was common on these occasions to have 
a volume of the unfortunate Chapelain’s epic, then in popular 
repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the party fell 
into a grammatical blunder, to impose upon him the reading of 
some fifteen or twenty verses of it; ‘a whole page,’ says 
Louis Racine, ‘ was sentence of death.’ La Fontaine, in his 
Psyché, has painted his reminiscences of these happy meet- 
ings, in the coloring of fond regret; where, ‘ freely discussing 
such topics of general literature, or personal gossip, as might 
arise, they touched lightly upon all, like bees passing on from 
flower to flower ; criticising the works of others, without envy, 
and of one another, when any one chanced to fall into the mal- 
ady of the age, with frankness.’ Alas! that so rare an union 
of minds, destined to live together through all ages, should 
have been dissolved by the petty jealousies incident to common 
men. 

In these assemblies, frequent mention is made of Chapelle, 
the most intimate friend of Moliére, whose agreeable verses are 
read with pleasure in our day, and whose cordial manners 
and sprightly conversation made him the delight of his own. 
His mercurial spirits, however, led him into too free an indul- 
gence of convivial pleasures ; and brought upon him the re- 
peated, though unavailing, remonstrances of his friends. On 
one of these occasions, as Boileau was urging upon him 
the impropriety of this indulgence, and its inevitable conse- 
quences, Chapelle, who received the admonition with great 
contrition, invited his Mentor to withdraw from the public 
street, in which they were then walking, into a neighboring 
house, where they could talk over the matter with less inter- 
ruption. Here wine was called for, and, in the warmth of 
discussion, a second bottle being soon followed by a third, 
both parties at length found themselves in a condition, which 
made it advisable to adjourn the lecture to a more fitting 
occasion. 

Moliere enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great 
Condé, the most distinguished ornament of the court of Louis 
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the Fourteenth ; to such an extent, indeed, that the latter di- 
rected, that the poet should never be refused admission to him, 
at whatever hour he might choose to pay his visit. His regard 
for his friend was testified by his remark, rather more candid 
than courteous, to an Abbé of his acquaintance, who had 
brought him an epitaph, of his own writing, upon the deceased 
poet. * Would to Heaven,’ said the prince, ‘ that he were in a 
condition to bring me yours.’ | 

We have already wandered beyond the limits which we 
had assigned to ourselves, for an abstract of Moliére’s literary 
labors, and of the most interesting anecdotes in his biography. 
Without entering, therefore, into a criticism on his writings, of 
which the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the subject 
with a few brief reflections on their probable influence, and on 
the design of the author in producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, with the overweening 
partiality in favor of their own nation, so natural and so univer- 
sal, placing Moliére, by common consent, at the head of their 
own comic writers, have also claimed for him a preéminence 
over those of every other age and country. A. W. Schlegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has degraded him, 
on the other hand, from the walks of high comedy, to the wri- 
ter of ‘ buffoon farces, for which his genius and _ inclination 
seem to have essentially fitted him ;’ adding, moreover, that 
‘his characters are not drawn from nature, but from the fleet- 
ing and superficial forms of fashionable life.’ ‘This is a hard 
sentence ; accommodated to the more forcible illustration of 
the peculiar theory, which the German writer has avowed 
throughout his work; and which, however reasonable in its 
first principles, has led him into as exaggerated an admiration 
of the Romantic models, which he prefers, as disparagement of 
the Classical school, which he detests. It is a sentence, more- 
over, upon which some eminent critics in his own country, who 
support his theory in the main, have taken the liberty to 
demur. 

That a large proportion of Moliere’s pieces are conceived 
in a vein of broad, homely merriment, rather than in that of 
elevated comedy ; abounding in forced situations, high cari- 
cature, and practical jokes; in the knavish, intriguing valets of 
Plautus and Terence ; in a compound of that good-nature and 
irritability, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the 
dupes of Aristophanes, is very true. But that a writer, dis- 
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tinguished by his deep reflection, his pure taste, and nice ob- 
servation of character, should have preferred this to the higher 
walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. He has furnished 
the best justification of himself in an apology, which a contem- 
porary biographer reports him to have made to some one, who 
censured him on this very ground. ‘If I wrote simply for 
fame,’ said he, ‘I should manage very differently ; but I write 
for the support of my company. I must not address myself, 
therefore, to a few people of education, but to the mob. And 
this latter class of gentry take very little interest in a continued 
elevation of style and sentiment.’ With all these imperfections 
and lively absurdities, however, there is scarcely one of Mo- 
liere’s minor pieces, which does not present us with traits of 
character that come home to every heart, and felicities of ex- 
pression that, from their -truth, have come to be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection, that his characters are not so 
much drawn from nature, as from the local manners of the 
age; if it be meant that they are not acted upon by those 
deep passions which engross the whole soul, and which, from 
this intensity, have more of a tragic, than a comic import 
in them, but are rather drawn from the foibles and fol- 
lies of ordinary life, it is true. But then these last are likely 
to be quite as permanent, and, among civilized nations, quite 
as universal, as the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater freedom, or with a more potent ridicule, than Moliere ? 
Love, under all its thousand circumstances, its quarrels, and 
reconciliations ; vanity, humbly suing for admiration, under the 
guise of modesty ; whimsical contradictions of profession and 
habitual practice ; the industry with which the lower classes 
ape, not the virtues, but the follies of their superiors; the af- 
fectation of fashion, taste, science, or anything but what the 
party actually possesses; the esprit de corps, which leads us 
to feel an exalted respect for our own profession, and a sove- 
reign contempt for every other ; the friendly adviser, who has 
an eye to his own interest; the author, who seeks your candid 
opinion, and quarrels with you when you have given it; the 
fair friend, who kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest; 
the hypocrite, under every aspect, who deceives the world or 
himself ;—these form the various and motley panorama of char- 
acter, which Moliére has transferred to his canvass; and 
which, though mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure 
as long as society shall hold together. 
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Indeed, Moliére seems to have possessed all the essential 
requisites for excelling in genteel comedy 5 a pure taste, an 
acute perception of the ridiculous, the tone of elegant dialogue, 
and a wit, brilliant and untiring as Congreve’s, but which, in- 
stead of wasting itself like his, in idle flashes of merriment, is 
uniformly directed with a moral or philosophical aim. This 
obvious didactic purpose, indeed, has been censured as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the drama; and as belonging rather 
to satire ; but it secured to him an influence over the literature 
and the opinions of his own generation, which has been pos- 
_ sessed by no other comic writer of the moderns. 

He was the first to recall his countrymen from the vapid hy- 
perbole and puerile conceits of the ancient farces ; and to in- 
struct them in the maxim, which Boileau has since condensed 
into a memorable verse ; that ‘ nothing is beautiful, but what 
is natural.’ We have already spoken of the reformation which 
one of his early pieces effected in the admirers of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet and its absurdities; and when this confederacy 
afterwards rallied under an affectation of science, as it had be- 
fore done of letters, he again broke it with his admirable 
satire of the Femmes Savantes. We do not recollect any 
similar revolution effected by a single effort of genius, ‘unless it 
be that brought about by the Baviad and Meviad. But 
Mr Gifford, in the Della-Cruscan school, but ‘ broke a butter- 
fly upon the wheel,’ in comparison with those enemies, formi- 
dable by rank and talent, whom Moliére assailed. We have 
noticed, in its proper place, the influence which his writings 
had, in compelling the medical faculty of his day to lay aside 
the affected deportment, technical jargon, and other mumme- 
ries then: in vogue, by means of the public derision to which 
he had deservedly exposed them. In the same manner, he 
so successfully ridiculed the miserable dialectics, pedantry, and 
intolerance of the schoolmen, in his diverting dialogues between 
Dr Marphurwus and Dr Pancrace, that he is said to have com- 
pletely defeated the serious efforts of the University for obtaining 
a confirmation of the decree of 1624 ; which had actually prohibit- 
ed, under pain of death, the promulgation of any opinion contrary 
to the doctrines of Aristotle. The arrét burlesque of his friend 
Boileau, at a later period, if we may trust the ta had a 
principal share in preventing a decree of the parliament against 
the philosophy of Des Cartes. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of our poet’s satire on the state of society in general; 
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and on those higher ranks, in particular, whose affectations and 
pretensions he assailed with such pertinacious hostility. If he 
did not reform them, however, he at least deprived them of 
their fascination and much of their mischievous influence, by 
holding them up to the contempt and laughter of the public. 
Sometimes, it must be admitted, though very rarely, in effect- 
ing this object, he so far transgressed the bounds of decorum, 
as to descend even to personalities. : 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by Mo- | 
liére in his comedies, it is obviously difficult to institute a com- 
parison betwixt them, and those of our English dramatists, or 
rather of Shakspeare, who may be taken as their representa- 
tive. ‘The latter seems to have had no higher end in view 
than mere amusement; he took a leaf out of the great volume * 
of human nature as he ‘might find it; nor did he accommodate 
it to the illustration of any moral or literary theorem. The 
former, on the other hand, manifests such a direct preceptive 
purpose, as to give to some of his pieces the appearance of 
satires, rather than of comedies ; argument takes place of ac- 
tion, and the pro and con of the matter are discussed with all 
the formality of a school exercise. ‘This essentially diminishes 
the interest of some of his best plays; the Misanthrope and 
the Femmes Savantes, for example, which for this reason 
seem better fitted for the closet than the stage, and have long 
since ceased to be favorites with the public. This want of in- 
terest is, moreover, aggravated by the barrenness of action vis- 
ible in many of Moliere’s comedies ; where, indeed, he seems 
only to have sought an apology for bringing together his coteries 
of gentlemen and ladies, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
gladiatorial dexterity in conversation. Not so with the Eng- 
lish dramatist, whose boundless invention crowds his scene 
with incidents, that hurry us along with breathless interest, but 
which sadly scandalize the lover of the unities. 

In conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare brings 
before us every variety of situation—the court, the camp, and 
the cloister,—the busy hum of populous cities, or the wild sol- 
itude of the forest,—presenting us with pictures of rich and 
romantic beauty, which could not fall within the scope of his 
rival, and allowing himself to indulge in the unbounded revelry 
of an imagination, which Moliére did not possess. ‘The latter, 
on the other hand, an attentive observer of man, as he is found 
in an over-refined state of society, in courts and crowded cap- 
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itals, copied his minutest lineaments with a precision that gives 
to his most general sketches, the air almost of personal por- 
traits ; seasoning, moreover, his discourses with the shrewd 
hints and maxims of worldly policy./ Shakspeare’s genius led 
him rather to deal in bold touches, than in this nice delinea- 
tion. He describes classes, rather than individuals ; he touches 
the springs of the most intense passions. ‘The daring of ambi- 
tion, the craving of revenge, the deep tenderness of love, are 
all materials in his hands for comedy ; and this gives to some 
of his admired pieces, his ‘ Merchant of Venice’ and his 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ for example, a solemnity of coloring, 
that leaves them only to be distinguished from tragedy by 
their more fortunate termination. Mboliere, on the contrary, 
sedulously excludes from his plays whatever can impair their 
comic interest. And when, as he has done very rarely, he 
aims directly at vice, instead of folly, (in the Tartuffe, for in- 
stance) he studies to exhibit it under such ludicrous points of 
view, as shall excite the derision, rather than the indignation of 
his audience. 

But whatever be the comparative merits of these great mas- 
ters, each must be allowed to have attained complete success 


in his way. Comedy, in the hands of Shakspeare, exhibits to us 
man, not only as he is moved by the petty vanities of life, but by 
deep and tumultuous passion ; in situations which it requires all 
the invention of the poet to devise, and the richest coloring 
of eloquence to depict. But if the object of comedy, as has 
been said, be ‘to correct the follies of the age, by exposing 
them to ridicule,’ who then has equalled Moliere ? 
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Art. VII.—A Discourse on the Genius and Character of the 
Rev. Horace Holley, LL. D. late President of Transyl- 
vania University, by CHaRLEs CaLpWELt, M. D. Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine and Clinical Practice in said 
University ; with an Appendix, containing copious Notes, 
Biographical and Illustrative. Boston. 1828. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 


Ir is very frequently remarked, that the lives of literary men are 
barren of incident. ‘That of president Holley was perhaps less 
so than the lives of literary men generally are, in this country ; 
but it still furnishes no exception to the rule. The history of 
such men is necessarily a record of the exercise of intel- 
lectual power, in the various duties of the professional career, 
rarely varied by the occurrence of events of a novel and marked 
character. ‘This circumstance, while it increases the difficulty 
of preparing a biographical account of their lives, filled with 
details of general interest, makes it still more the duty of 
those, who knew their worth, who enjoyed the benefit of 
their efforts,, and witnessed the displays of their talent, to 
contribute, in every proper way, to the preservation of their 
memory. ‘The man, who discharges faithfully the duties of 
the academical or of the spiritual instructer, and especially the 
man who discharges them, not only with fidelity, but with ex- 
traordinary skill and vigor, who brings to them the energies of 
a brilliant genius, and the fruits of mature studies, ought to 
rank among the greatest benefactors of his generation. But 
yet, from the very necessity of the case, his merit is not embod- 
ied (if we may so speak) in any series of striking actions or 
events, to which posterity can be referred, in proof of its ex- 
tent and reality. A process precisely the reverse of that, 
which takes place in the lives of statesmen and heroes, and 
which gives to them the credit of much that is done by those 
about them, operates in the case of him, whose life is passed 
in forming the minds of others, and deprives him of much of 
the praise which is his due. ‘The prince or the chief magis- 
trate, whose administration has been signalized by important 
events, beneficial to the country, enjoys a distinguished place 
in history, and a full share of the glory of transactions, of which 
perhaps the larger portion of the credit really belongs to the 
subaltern agents. A military chief of necessity concentrates 
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upon himself the renown of victories, to which thousands may 
have contributed as much conduct and gallantry as himself. 
On the other hand, we are too apt to give to the pupil the whole 
of the credit, which is due in part to the master who formed 
his mind. ‘The influence of intellect on intellect is too ele- 
vated, undefined, and ethereal to admit of a gross partition of 
the praise. ‘The eloquent writer, the eloquent speaker, and the 
accomplished scholar receive the undivided applause of the 
community, which witnesses the display of their talents and 
acquisitions; and it is an afterthought and a tardy justice 
which go back and give credit to the aid, the counsel, and 
the discipline, which have perhaps contributed most essentially 
to these displays. It frequently happens, in the case of men 
whose eminence is purely intellectual, and who are not engag- 
ed in the academic career, that they exercise a powerful influ- 
ence on society around them ; that they contribute to raise and 
purify the standard of taste, to set other men on thinking and 
on acting, and are in reality the authors, in this way, of sub- 
stantial improvement; that there is nevertheless not enough 
of visible action in their lives, to furnish the basis of any ade- 
quate memorial. ‘They live in the hearts of their contempo- 
raries. A grateful tradition of them goes down for a few gen- 
erations. Some fine traits of their characters, and a few happy 
expressions, are repeated and recollected, and then all that 
they were is lost and forgotten. ‘This has been the fortune of 
many excellent men in our own country, who, having written 
little or nothing of a permanent nature, have left nothing behind 
them, but a tradition, daily growing weaker, of characters and 
services, inestimable in their day and generation. 

These considerations lead us to rejoice in every successful 
attempt, to commemorate an individual of merit, belonging to 
the class of society, in which life is unmarked by incident and 
adventure, but in which a full proportion of the actual service 
of the community is performed. ‘They lead us to rejoice in 
the appearance of the present work, furnishing, as it does, a 
satisfactory, and, we trust, a permanent memorial of a man 
of rare talent, of uncommon mental vigor, and of brilliant 
accomplishments, exercised during a short but distinguish- 
ed career. It appears to us well calculated to satisfy the cu- 
riosity, which the public naturally takes in the life of such a 
man. It presents his character and his various official relations 
in a light, which must be satisfactory and consoling to his friends. 
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It does justice to his merit. It will afford to aftertimes, no in- 
adequate conception of the peculiarity of his intellect. ‘The 
narrative portion of it is more replete with interest, than can 
often happen in the ease of similar biographies. President 
Holley’s existence was marked with more than a common 
share of variety, and from the termination of his studies at col- 
lege, to the melancholy close of his career, an unusual diver- 
sity of incident and scene will be found to be comprehended. 
The work before us, as our readers are probably, for the 
most part, aware, consists of a Discourse on the Genius and 
Character of president Holley, illustrated with copious Notes. 
The former is the production of an academic associate, drawn 
forth by the request of the medical class of ‘Transylvania Uni- 
versity, on occasion of the decease of its late president. It is 
of the nature of a philosophical analysis of his. mind, and ex- 
tends to a general account of his intellectual and moral char- 
acter, and of the quality of his action in the various official 
positions to which he was called. Dr Caldwell remarks, in 
an early page of his discourse, that ‘the elements of that intel- 
lectual greatness, high cultivation, and moral excellency, which 
rendered president Holley an object so imposing and attractive, 
are to be found in his character as a scholar, a philosopher, an 
orator, a teacher, and a man’; and the discourse is chiefly 
taken up, with the description of him in these several capaci- 
ties. In the various portions of this description, Dr Caldwell 
has interspersed his own views and speculations on different 
topics, and has given to the whole the appearance of an elab- 
orate and carefully digested performance. In the great varie- 
ty of topics, necessarily passed in review in such a discourse, 
few persons will be found to think alike on all. Dr Caldwell, 
with all the just and fervid admiration entertained and express- 
ed by him of his subject, occasionally uses a measured lan- 
guage of eulogy, and has evidently aimed throughout at impar- 
tiality and truth. It would scarcely be expected of us to un- 
dertake an analysis of a performance of this character ; nor 
would it be hardly decorous to enter upon a minute criticism 
of matters of taste. Embodied as it is, and even standing at 
the head of the biographical memorials of Dr Holley, contain- 
ed in the Appendix, it is likely to enjoy an extent of circulation 
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and a permanence, which seldom fall to the lot of the best oc- 
casional productions. * 

The Appendix contains, in the form of Notes to the different 
parse of the discourse, a series of notices of the life of president 

olley ; and in these, of course (Dr Caldwell having purposely 
forborne to treat the subject in that respect), the biographical 
interest of the work is contained. Several of these notes, par- 
ticularly those which are of a biographical character, are from 
the pen of the individual most nearly affected by the premature 
decease of president Holley, and are written with a simplicity 
and ease, which would do credit toa practised author. They 
constitute a sketch of unusual spirit and interest, and represent 
their distinguished subject in the happiest light. We are sen- 
sible of the injustice which we do to a performance, that 
owes so much of its attraction to the gracefulness of manner in 
which it presents itself, by an attempt to abridge it into a mat- 
ter-of-fact abstract. ‘Those, who feel an interest in president 
Holley’s character, must recur to the volume itself; and can- 
not fail to lay it down, with their impressions of his talent and 
worth rendered deeper and stronger. 

President Holley was descended from the celebrated Dr 
Edmund Halley, and was blessed with parents of uncommon 
worth. The father appears to have been endowed with an 
understanding, and to have formed to himself a character of a 
very high order. The following account of himself, fur- 
nished by this excellent and uncommon man, to his son the 
president, exhibits a fair sample of the best kind of the true 
New England character. 

*«* After I had advanced towards manhood, say sixteen or seven- 
teen, my father was ill fora number of years. My two elder 
brothers were of age and gone from home. It fell, therefore, to 
my lot to carry on the farm. I worked hard during the day, and 
at night had to go after doctors and medicine. As doctors were 
then scarce, I had often to go eight or nine miles, when I was 
so weary that I have fallen asleep on my horse and rode for miles 
without knowing where I was, contriving to balance, however, so 
as to keep my seat. ThisI mention to show the practice and 
habits at that early day. 





* We would suggest the expediency of comprising in the new edi- 
tion of this work, which we are happy to hear is proposed, the elo- 
quent discourse delivered by Mr Pierpont on the death of president 
Holley. 
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« «¢ My father continued ill for years after I was of age, but, by 
my own exertions and the persevering industry of my mother and 
sisters, we lived in good style for that day, and punctually paid 
every demand. I worked at different places for two years, got 
forward, clothed myself well, and had something beforehand. But 
when at work upon a plough one day I cut my knee, and lay ten 
or twelve weeks under the care of the doctors, expecting to have 
my leg taken off. But on opening the swelling my knee got well, 
but was stiff. After the pain had ceased, and I was yet too weak 
to work, I concluded some other course must be fallen upon for a 
support. Istudied hard to qualify myself to keep school. I suc- 
ceeded so well that I obtained a small school the following winter, 
and gave so much satisfaction that I was engaged also for the 
next. In the course of the summer my knee became strong, and 
I was able to labor, keeping school in the winter, as agreed upon, 
at a higher price. ‘The next summer, I worked my father’s farm 
on shares ; but the season was bad, my crops were light, and I lost 
a horse which I owed for in part. I was therefore again reduced 
to a level with the world. 

‘« This you will say was discouraging and no time to marry. I 
was, notwithstanding, actually negotiating with your mother, and 
in the following October we were married. Soon after, I began 
my school and taught through the winter, the wages enabling me 
to pay the residue for my dead horse, and get myself well clothed. 
The following spring I was applied to, by a committee from Sal- 
isbury, to ap school in that place, they having received a flatter- 
ing account of my success where [ had taught. I agreed for six 
months, for seven dollars and fifty cents a month, which was then 
a great price. This term, I fulfilled my duties so much to the 
satisfaction of the district, that they hired me for another year at 
a still higher price. I then purchased a small house in the fur- 
nace neighborhood, Salisbury, and began to keep house. There 
Milton, yourself, and Edward were born. I continued to keep 
the school for three years, the salary being raised to five pounds a 
month, wheat being four shillings a bushel, or what was called the 
old way, continental money having begun to depreciate. 

‘“T grew tired of keeping school, and an offer being made, I 
went into trade on commission, in which business I continued two 
years, having acquired three hundred dollars. This brought me 
down to nearly the close of the war. I then formed a partnership 
with William Davis of Sharon. We made a large purchase of 
goods of Richard Smith of New London, who, being in Holland, 
had assisted our government, in its struggle, to procure a quantity 
of gunpowder. For this service, the legislature of Connecticut 
granted him the privilege of bringing into the country twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of dry goods. This purchase of 
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Richard Smith was made late iu the fall, and in the following 
spring came the news of peace. ‘The price of goods fell. Mr 
Davis, discouraged, sold out for little or nothing, and quit business. 
I worried through, paid Smith, and cleared something. 

‘“Tn June, 1783, I formed a partnership with Read and Bo- 
gardus, who were large importers, and lived in the city of New 
York. This business was carried on in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and I continued in business alone till we moved to Redhook, 
on the Hudson, in 1794.”’’ pp. 110—112. 


‘The letters of this most sensible father and excellent man, 
form by no means the least interesting portion of the volume, 
and show us a character, which wanted nothing but adventi- 
tious circumstances, to have come out among those which take 
the lead in their generation. A single circumstance, giving 
him notoriety with the public at large, might have formed him 
into one of the distinguished men of his day. We cannot but 
observe, in passing, that president Holley’s letter to his elder 
brother, on his father’s death, is a happy specimen of his 
manner. 

Such of our readers, as may not have an opportunity to 
read the work before us, will thank us for a brief sketch of 
president Holley’s history. He was born at Salisbury in Con- 
necticut, on the thirteenth of February, 1781. Blessed at his 
birth with a sound and healthful frame, no physical infirmities 
checked the expansion of his faculties. He was placed ata 
common district school in the neighborhood of his father’s 
house, when he was little more than three years old, and dis- 
covered a fondness, not usual with children, for school and its 
duties. 

‘The first ten years of his life passed in this way, chiefly at 
school or in such light labor as was suited to his years, and which, 
intermingled with the customary sports of childhood, served both 
to develope his corporeal powers, and to give a healthful tone to his 
mind. With such faculties, and such a disposition to use them, 
he soon became familiar with the common rudiments of knowl- 
edge; and as nothing further was to be acquired at a district 
school, he was permitted to avail himself of other modes of grati- 
fying his active spirit. His father, in addition to the cultivation of 
a farm, was pretty extensively engaged in country trade, which 
gave occasion to the transportation of considerable quantities of 
produce and merchandise, and to many errands of business from 
home. New York was then, as now, the ultimate market for that 
quarter of the country, and intercourse with it then was, as it still 
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is, carried on through the freighting villages on the Hudson river. 
A drive to Redhook, or Rhinebeck, or Poughkeepsie, on a smooth 
road, through a cultivated and pleasant district, with a pair of 
good horses, under independent circumstances, and charged with 
business, was no repulsive employment to a boy of manly temper 
and enterprising spirit. It was well adapted to promote many 
valuable ends. It was calculated to help forward a knowledge of 
men and things—of the modes of business and the relative values 
of commodities—to throw a youth in a beneficial way upon his 
own resources, and to aid in giving firmness and tone to character ; 
and in this kind of occupation, this new school of practical edu- 
cation, was Horace frequently and cheerfully engaged, while yet a 
boy of twelve or thirteen years of age, the promptitude, accuracy, 
and fidelity with which he discharged his trust, always bringing 
tokens of parental approbation.’ pp. 119, 120. 

It had been his father’s intention to bring up his son to his 
own pursuits in trade, but the strong desire, evinced by the 
latter, to obtain a liberal education, at length induced his fath- 
er to consent to his preparing himself for college. According- 
ly in 1797, at the age of sixteen years, he was placed ata 
school in Williamstown, Massachusetts, connected with the 
college in that place, with the view, when the proper time 
should arrive, of being entered as a student in that seminary. 
Conceiving, however, that the college at New Haven afforded 
greater advantages, he changed his destination, and was entered 
in 1799 a student at Yale. Here he was distinguished among 
the most industrious and successful of his contemporaries, and 
enjoyed a large share of the favor of the eminent president of 
the college, the late Dr Dwight. In his senior year, he be- 
came the subject of serious religious impressions, during what 
is usually termed a revival of religion, in New Haven. ‘To this 
circumstance is partly to be ascribed his early abandoning the 
study of the law (to which he at first devoted himself ), for 
that of divinity. 

In the summer of 1804, Mr Holley established himself at 
New Haven as a student of divinity under the direction of Dr 
Dwight. In the following year, he formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with the lady who is left to deplore his loss, and to 
commemorate his worth. In September 1805, he was ordain- 
ed as pastor over the church at Greenfield Hill, thus becoming 
the successor of his master, president Dwight, who had been 
transferred from that church to the scene of his more extended 
usefulness and brilliant reputation as president of Yale Col- 
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lege.* The society stipulated to give him five hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum, ‘ as long as said society and Mr Holley 
could agree.” There never was the slighest disaffection be- 
tween them, but after the experience of nearly three years, it 
was found by Mr Holley, that a salary of five hundred and sixty 
dollars, was an inadequate support for a family, of which the 
head, devoted to study and ministerial labors, was unable to pur- 
sue any subsidiary occupation. An amicable dissolution of the 
pastoral connexion was accordingly sought and obtained. 

A short time only elapsed, before his settlement on the eighth 
of March, 1809, in the Hollis-street church in Boston. ‘ This 
connexion,’ observes his biographer, ‘ continued for ten years ; 
and perhaps no society and minister ever lived together more 
harmoniously, he giving to that excellent people the most en- 
tire and perfect satisfaction, and receiving from them every 
demonstration of affection and esteem.’ The following extract 
will convey an idea of the manner, in which a portion of his 
duties as a preacher and a christian minister were discharged. 


‘His sermons were generally extemporaneous, or, if written, 
were seldom finished, but left to be filled out by the suggestions of 
the moment. His method of composing, or of preparing them, 
was as follows. His mind, being ever active, was richly stored 
with information on all subjects. He never forgot anything he 
had once learned, and he learned all things accurately and defi- 
nitely. Whatever he read or saw in his walks during the week, 
was made tributary to his Sabbath exercises. Frequently a visit, 
or an accidental conversation with one of themselves, would fur- 
nish the train of thought upon which his hearers hung with intense 
interest, while its: unconscious author, surprised and delighted, 
could easily follow in another a course of reasoning, which he 
could not by himself pursue. Hence these sermons were always 
practical, always addressed to the heart and understanding ; and 
hence, in part, their power. 

‘It was his custom to enter his study on Saturday evening, and 
remain there until a late hour, more for the purpose of reflection 
than composition, to arrange the plan of a discourse, and to make 
notes. After a few hours’ sleep, he was again in his study, when 
he would suffer no interruption, either for breakfast, or from any 
other circumstance. This was particularly the case when there 
was anything remarkable in the subject or the occasion. He then 
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* Rather let us say, the eggs at New Haven, a title to which 
this excellent seminary is most amply entitled. 
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entered the church with his whole mind fired with his theme, and 
rivetted all attention for an hour or more, with scarcely a recurrence 
to his notes. If the evening service required a similar effort, he 
ate no dinner. If he dined, he would take a familiar subject and 
treat it less elaborately, as he could not so soon again excite his 
mind to the necessary point of ardor, when it had once been suffer- 
ed to cool. He rele rred, however, not to be interrupted until the 
services of the day were finished, when. his mind still dwelt with 
pleasure on the thoughts which had so filled and engrossed it. It 
may be supposed that by so long an abstinence, and such a great 
and continued effort, considerable exhaustion was necessarily in- 
duced. It was then he enjoyed a social circle with his family, and 
and two or three friends, who loved to discourse upon the strains 
of eloquence which had not yet died upon the ear, and whose 
salutary influence still warmed the heart, and excited the under- 
standing. 

‘ Monday was always devoted to parochial visits, which were used 
as occasions for discovering what improvement ‘of the discourse 
had been made by the devoted listeners of the preceding day. 
This kind of intercourse suggested topics for other discourses. 
Persons in affliction or want were first attended to. The meanest 
were not neglected, all were benefited, all had lessons of instruc- 
tion and pleasure. The other members of his parish had different 
portions of the week devoted to them, and thus a new stock of 
materials was gathered for the coming Sabbath.’ pp. 143—145. 


In 1815, Dr Holley was elected to the presidency of Tran- 
sylvania University, but did not then accept the trust. In 1817, 
the election was renewed, and after a visit to Lexington, to 
examine into the condition and prospects of the institution, he 
accepted the appointment; and in 1818 entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties. He remained in this office about nine 
years, during which the institution rose with astonishing rapid- 
ity, from the insignificant state in which he found it, into one 
of great reputation and crowded resort. Very interesting de- 
tails are given, in the volume before us, relative to the history 
of this place of education, and the efforts and agency of Dr 
Holley as its president. ‘They form one of the most valuable 
parts of the work, but for various reasons, we shall not attempt 
to abridge this portion of it. It is sufficient to observe, that 
causes of dissatisfaction arose, and that Dr Holley determined 
to leave the institution, where he had reason to think his useful- 
ness was declining. ‘This determination he carried into effect 
in the spring of 1827. The following letter from the trustees, 
at that period, is a grateful testimonial to his character. 
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‘« Lexington, Kentucky, March 24th, 1827. 
* “ DEAR SIR, 

«« The Trustees of Transylvania University, being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the value and importance of your faithful 
and distinguished services in presiding over the institution for 
nearly nine years past, have appointed the undersigned a commit- 
tee to express tc you their decided approbation of the course you 
have pursued, in the discharge of the arduous duties which devolv- 
ed upon you. 

*« When they recollect that during the sixteen years which pre- 
ceded your coming amongst us, only twenty-two persons received 
the collegiate honors of this institution, and that during your com- 
paratively short stay, six hundred and sixty-six young men _ have 
graduated and gone forth into the world, learned, enlightened, 
and adorned—and who are now the pride and ornaments of 
our common country—they cannot but deeply regret the causes 
which have induced you to separate yourself from the institution. 

‘ Within the walls of Transylvania, the fond recollections of 
her polite, kind, generous, learned, accomplished, and much loved 
President will never perish. The patronage of the Common- 
wealth may be withdrawn, the institution may decline, the walls 
themselves may be crumbled ; but so long as the name remains, 
there will be associated with it the most affectionate remembran- 
ces that flow from mutual attachments, or have a habitation in the 
hearts of those who are susceptible of the emotions of gratitude. 
To whatever clime your destiny may direct you, you will be pur- 
sued by the esteem and confidence of those who have been so 
long and so intimately associated with you ; and whom we on this 
occasion represent. Farewell.”’ pp. 215, 216. 


On his retirement from the presidency at Lexington, Dr 
Holley proposed a plan of private education to the parents of 
some of his former pupils, of which the general nature appears 
from the subjoined sketch. 


‘1. That the number of pupils be so regulated as not to ex- 
ceed the power of the instructers to superintend them. 2. Instruc- 
ters and pupils to constitute a family, embracing all the ties, asso- 
ciations, and sympathies of that union of intimate and friendly re- 
lations. ‘This arrangement would give rise to a community in study, 
travelling, observing, and in such interesting adventures as might 
occur ; all of which might be turned to the advantage of the pupil. 
3. Course of study in the languages necessary in a complete edu- 
cation; namely, English, French, Spanish, Italian, Greek, and 
Latin. Course in history, mathematics, geography, the fine arts, 
the useful arts, and in accomplishments generally. 4. Residence 
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in different cities and towns, and learning all things relating to 
them on the spot. 5. The proper apportioning and blending of 
exercise, amusement, study, attention to health, society, drawing, 
observation, and all other requisite modes and sources of improve- 
ment. 6. Paris to be the chief place of residence, where all sorts 
of instruction can be most readily obtained, and where the best 
teachers can be procured on the easiest terms. 7. Excursions, 
for the improvement of the more advanced youths, to be made to 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Rome, and such other places of sci- 
ence, literature, taste, and the arts, as experience and judgment 
might indicate.’”’’ pp. 270, 271. 


This plan of education was readily adopted by those parents 
to whom it was proposed by president Holley, and his arrange- 
ments were made to carry it into effect. On his arrival, how- 
ever, at New Orleans, he was waited upon by gentlemen of 
that place, with propositions for a different undertaking. ‘They 
suggested the idea of forming a literary institution in the neigh- 
borhood of that city. After considerable hesitation in aban- 
doning his former plan, Dr Holley finally determined to accede 
to the new propositions, and engaged with characteristic ardor, 
in the project of founding a college near New Orleans. But 
under the influence of the extreme heat of the month of July, 
combined with the fatigues incident to the formation of his 
new establishment, his health soon became impaired, and he 
deemed it necessary to leave New Orleans for the North. On 
his passage to New York, he fell a victim to the terrible fever 
of the tropics. Human nature, in the varied catalogue of its 
sufferings, seldom presents a scene of distress, greater than that 
depicted to us in the following passage. 


‘ Three days and nights, the storm without, and disease within, 
continued their force unspent. One and another of the crew fell 
victims, while others sunk and rose again. Such medicines were 
administered as are employed in common cases, and as were com- 
patible with the situation of the sufferers; a situation but little 
adapted to the comforts and necessities of the sick. Rest and 
quietness were out of the question. A still, dark room, a bed of 
suitable dimensions, with constant and careful attendants, any 
one circumstance included in the word home, had been more than 
luxury. Let those who would learn the full meaning of that dear- 
est of all names, experience a distressing, paralyzing illness at sea, 
and they will know its full import. Hitherto no one had express- 
ed a fear of a dangerous disease on board, so little do we feel and 
understand impending evil. It now became calm, and there was 
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time and opportunity to attend to the suffering and the helpless. 
The danger of Dr Holley’s situation became too apparent. His 
eyes were half closed, his mind wandering. ‘The same medicines 
were repeated, the doses doubled, and all other means of relief 
applied, which the kind-hearted, though unskilled, in their good- 
ness could command. ‘The disease, which in its early stages 
might perhaps have been checked, had now acquired force and 
strength, and soon triumphed over one of the finest of constitu- 
tions, as well as most brillant of intellects. The fifth of the dis- 
ease, and the thirty-first of the month was the fatal day. 

‘ The sun rose in all the brightness and intense heat of a tropi- 
cal region. It wasadead calm. Not a breath of air skimmed 
the surface of the sea, or fanned the burning brow of the sufferer. 
The writer of this article, who still lay in silent anguish, a speech- 
less spectator of the scene, expected, while conscious of anything 
but distress, to be the next victim, and who, losing at times even 
all sense of suffering in the womanish feeling occasioned by the 
circumstance of there not being a female hand to perform the last 
sad offices of humanity, has a confused recollection of horror, of 
the solemn looks of the passengers pacing to and fro upon the 
deck, of a deathlike stillness, broken by groans, and half uttered 
sentences, and of a little soft voice trying to soothe the last mo- 
ments, and to interpret the last accents of his dying parent. All 
this she heard, without sense enough to request to be carried to 
the spot, or to realize that it meant death. When the groans and 
spasms had ceased, it seemed to be only a release from pain, a 
temporary sleep. When all was hushed, and the report of pistols, 
and the fumes of burning tar announced the fatal issue, trusting 
in that Divine Being, into whose presence she expected soon to 
be ushered, believing, as far as recollection had exercise, that the 
separation was but for a little space, she heard, with the firmness 
of despair, and with silent awe, the parting waters receive the 
scarce breathless form of him who had been her pride and boast, 
as he had been the admiration of all to whom he was known, his 
winding sheet a cloak, his grave the wide ocean, his monument 
the everlasting Tortugas. All this she heard and lives.’ 

. pp. 289—291. 


The career of president Holley was thus prematurely closed, 
at the age of forty-six. Our country has certainly produced 
few persons, who have given indications of more brilliant tal- 
ent; although, with the fate so common among literary and 

rofessional men, a general tradition of his superiority is nearly 
all that will go down to posterity. His efforts in writing were 
all of the class, that may be called occasional, and few even 
of these were committed to the press. Having formed himself 
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to a style of extemporaneous speaking, and not being called 
upon to encounter the after-toil of writing out his discourses, not 
a few of his highest strains of eloquence perished with the 
breath, in which they were uttered. To the publication of 
occasional performances he was more than commonly averse, 
and held the maxim, that a man can seldom do himself justice, 
or safely trust his reputation, in productions of that class. 

In reviewing the incidents of Dr Holley’s life, it is not easy 
to suppress the feeling, that he did not at any period of it find 
his way to the career best adapted to the character of his mind, 
and affording the fullest scope for the exercise of his talents. 
It was impossible, that he should not have been distinguished 
in any walk of life, and most distinguished he was unquestiona- 
bly, in that which he pursued. But it may be doubted, 
whether his first choice of a profession, that of the law, might 
not have led him, on the whole, to a more uniformly successful 
and happy career. 

We deem it not improper to add, that the work is publish- 
ed for the benefit of the orphan son of president Hol- 
ley. ‘This consideration, we trust, will secure it that circula- 
tion, to which its substantial merit entitles it. With whatever 
motive it is purchased, we feel confident, that it will be 
generally and permanently regarded as an interesting and val- 
uable work, and a well deserved tribute to the memory of one 
of the most distinguished sons of America. 





Arr, VIIL.—1. The United States of North America as they 
are. London. 1828. 


2. The Americans as they are ; described in a Tour through 
the Valley of the Mississippi. By the Author of ‘ Austria 
as itis.’ London. 1828. 


‘Tue two works named at the head of this article are of 
very different character. We shall presently address our 
American readers ; meantime, we would advise the English 
reader, after he has run over (literally run over) the first of 
them, to put it on the grate. If he trust either to the opinions 
or the facts of the writer, he will be as likely to be misled 
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as not. There is some truth in the book, but so strangely 
mixed up with untruth, or so disguised and misrepresented, as 
to be known only by those, who know a great deal more of 
the country, than this writer will ever know of any country. 
When the reader has gone diligently through the second work, 
we advise him to read it again, still more attentively. It is not 
without defects, even as far as it professes to go, but these are 
generally accidental, some of them errors of the printer, per- 
haps ; those of this sort are rather more numerous than they 
ought to have been. ‘The title of the book might lead to 
some mistake, yet, as the route the author took is marked out, 
no intelligent Englishman will infer, that this is a complete 
account of ‘the Americans as they are.’ But we have not 
seen a more correct view of ‘ the western people,’ and also of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, than is here presented. ‘The ‘ Aus- 
trian’ has represented what he saw, without disfiguring or 
disguising it. He disclaims all pretensions to literary merit, 
like Cesar when he simply related what he saw and what 
he did. He writes correctly and with perfect ease. We must 
allow, that we have read this last volume of a British traveller, 
with very different feelings from those, with which we strug- 
gled through the clumsy works of hirelings or speculators, 
that preceded it. It is not an enlarged, philosophical view of 
the country, its inhabitants, and its resources ; but it is much 
better calculated for general readers, ‘ book-societies,’ and cir- 
culating libraries ; and well informed minds will find in it ali- 
ment not unsuited to their appetite. 

We commence with our author where he commences his 
book, at Cincinnati. He says nothing of the states north or 
east of Ohio. Of course his description of Americans, though 
accurate, will be as novel to most of the citizens of the United 
States, as tohis English readers. John Bull can with difficulty 
understand or believe this. With him an American is an Amer- 
ican, whether he live in Maine or Missouri, whether he fish on the 
Grand Bank, or trap on the Big Horn. The yellow fever is 
the great pest of the States, equally at Castine and Mobile, if, 
perchance, his geography has as yet admitted these outlandish 
words. ‘The soil of the country is all one, from the iron-bound 
shores of the Kennebec, to the crumbling banks of the Oua- 
chitta. Our author will rectify some of these mistakes. His 
views of Cincinnati are impartial and correct. One fact is 
worthy of notice. He visited that town in the autumn of 1826. 
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The population he states at twelve thousand, perhaps rather 
below the actual number. In March 1828, his tour is pub- 
lished in London. The population of Cincinnati had by this 
time risen to eighteen thousand. ‘The following extract is a fair 
specimen of his book. 


‘The prevailing manners of society at Cincinnati, are those 
peculiar to larger cities, without the formalities and mannerism of 
the eastern sea-ports. Freedom of thought prevails in a high de- 
gree, and toleration is exercised without limitation. ‘The women 
are considered very handsome; their deportment is free from 
pride ; but simple and unassuming as they appear, they evince a 
high taste for literary and mental accomplishments. The Literary 
Gazette owes its origin (?) to their united efforts. There is no 
doubt that the commanding situation of this beautiful town, its 
majestic river, its mild climate, which may be compared to the 
south of France, and the liberal spirit of its inhabitants, contribute 
to render this place, both in a physical and moral point of view, 
one of the most eligible residences in the Union. 

‘ As much, indeed, may be said of the state of Ohio in general. 
It combines in itself all the elements, that tend to make its inhab- 
itants the happiest people on the face of the earth. Nature has 
done everything in favor of this country. In point of fertility, it 
excels every one of the thirteen old states, and owing to its politi- 
cal institutions and the abolition of slavery, it has taken the lead 
among those newly created.’ ‘’There is, nevertheless, not any 
city in the state of Ohio, to be compared with New York, Phila- 
adelphia, or Boston, nor is it probable there will be. ['Twenty 
years will not pass, before Cincinnati probably will number as many 
inhabitants as Boston now does.] At the same time this want is 
largely compensated by the absence of immorality and luxury,— 
evils necessarily attached to large and opulent cities, which may 
be said to attract the heart’s blood of the country, and send forth 
the very dregs of it in return. In Ohio, wealth is not accumulat- 
ed in one place or in a few hands ; it is visibly diffused over the 
whole community. The county towns and villages are invariably 
constructed in a more elegant and tasteful manner than those of 
Pennsylvania, and the Northern States. [Strange opinion this ! 
One would think that the writer had never seen the interior of 
New York or New England.] ‘There is something grand in their 
plan and execution, though the prevailing want or insufficiency 
of means to carry them through, is still an obstacle in the way. 
The farms and country-houses are elegant; I saw hundreds of 
them, which no English nobleman would be ashamed of. ‘They 
are generally of brick, sometimes of wood, [we should reverse this, 
they are generally of wood, sometimes of brick, or rather, frequent- 
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ly of brick] and built in a tasteful style. ‘The turnpike roads are 
in excellent order. [This traveller visited Ohio in Autumn. He 
would have told another story the next spring.| It is astonishing 
to see what has been done in a few years, and under an increasing 
scarcity of money, by the mere dint of industry. The traveller 
will seldom have occasion to rail at bad roads or bad taverns; I 
could only complain of one of the latter, which stands upon a road 
that is seldom travelled. In every county town, there are at least 
two elegant inns [not always the most elegant], and the tables are 
loaded with such a variety of venison and dishes of every kind, 
that even a gourmand could not justly complain. 

‘The whole state bespeaks a wealthy condition, which, far re- 
moved from riches, rests on the surest foundation, the fertility of 
the soil, and the persevering industry of its cultivators. Although 
behindhand, perhaps, with the Yankees in literary accomplish- 
ments, they are far more liberal and intelligent, being endued with 
a strong and enterprising mind. [Their character is in truth, as 
a whole, Yankee character, under varied circumstances, modified 
indeed, by extraneous admixtures.]’ ‘The resolutions of their 
Assembly are quite free from that narrow-minded prejudice found 
in Pennsylvania and the Southern states, which sees in the laws 
of Moses the only rule for direction, and loses sight of that liberal 
spirit, which pervades the law of Christ. [This may be just so, 
for we do not know what the writer would be at.] The inhabi- 
tants of Ohio are not, however, so religious as their neighbors, the 
Pennsylvanians. Their ministers exercise little influence; and 
numerous sects contribute greatly to lessen their authority, which 
is certainly not the case in the North. The people of Ohio are 
equally free from the uncultivated and rude character of the West- 
ern American, and from the innate wiliness of the Yankees. This 
state is not unlike a vigorous and blooming youth, who is approach- 
ing to manhood, and whose natural form and manners excite our 
just admiration.’ 


The concluding sentence of this paragraph is not more beau- 
tiful than true. ‘This writer’s views of the Yankees, we sus- 
pect, were picked up at the South and West, and not the re- 
sult of careful observation among the New-Englanders at their 
own firesides. Pedlars and run-aways, or walk-aways, have 
not been the most winning avant-coureurs, for either the honor 
or the honesty of those that followed after ; neither were they 
a very fair representation of those that stayed behind. Yet our 
untravelled southern and western fellow-citizens have some- 
times fallen into an error scarcely less palpable than this; and 
foreigners, passing only among them, almost of necessity im- 
bibe the same prejudices. 
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But we return to our author, or at least to Cincinnati. A 
year since when in that town, looking over an old Directory 
(we forget for what year), we were struck with the various 
origin of its settlers, and tore out the leaf containing an * Explan- 
ation of the Abbreviations of the Places of Nativity,’ which now 
lies before us, and which we transcribe as exhibiting a fair 
sample of western population. 

‘ Austria, Canada, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Denmark, England, France, Georgia, Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan 
Territory, New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Prussia, Poland, Portugal, Rhode Is- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, South Carolina, St. Domin- 
go, ‘Tennessee, Virginia, Vermont, and Wales.’ 


The population of Cincinnati, at the time this Directory was 
composed, we judge could not have exceeded six thousand. 
It may fairly be presumed, that, at the present moment, every 
kingdom of Europe, and every state of the Union, is represented 
in this republican congress. It may interest some of our read- 
ers to see the comparative strength of the respective delega- 
tions. New England 441 (of which Massachusetts sent 184, 
Connecticut 143), Pennsylvania 394, New Jersey 337, New 
York 233, England 192, Ireland 173, Virginia 113, Germany 
62, Ohio 52!!, Scotland 39, Wales 21, France 19, Switzer- 
land 17, unknown 42. ‘The British and Irish combined 
number 425, nearly equalling the Yankees. At this we were 
somewhat surprised, especially at the large proportion of Eng- 
lishmen. We suspect in regard to that class of immigrants 
(the English have adopted this word after due deliberation), 
that this proportion would by no means hold either in Ohio or 
any of the Western states. Probably many of those who ac- 
companied Flower and Birkbeck to this country, quitting their 
leaders, took ‘ lodgings’ in Cincinnati, and at length made it 
their home. ‘This mixed and multifarious origin of Cincinnati 
could only be equalled by its Frenchified, Latinized, Aborig- 
inal name, Losantroville, which if the reader be skilled in de- 
cyphering, he will find to mean Village opposite the mouth of 
the Licking, a river which empties into the Ohio on the Ken- 
tucky side. Who had the honor of inventing this comprehen- 
sively descriptive epithet, we are not able to inform the reader. 

he present name was probably suggested by the almost noble 
society, which, at one time, was thought of ominous import 
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to the state. Apropos of names, Marietta, the oldest town 
in the state, and of real Yankee origin and appearance, took 
its name from the unfortunate Queen of France. 

Before we leave Ohio with our travelling companion, we 
will notice a mistake, which we attribute to the printer, but 
similar ones occur too frequently in his book. Ohio, he says, 
comprises an area of 4,000 square miles, and contains a popu- 
lation of '72,000 souls. 

We must, however reluctantly, bid our friends in Ohio ‘ good 
bye,’ and proceed with our author on his tour through Ken- 
tucky. We regret the change in his feelings towards the people 
among whom he passes ; we regret still more that there should 
be any occasion for it. We forbear however for numerous rea- 
sons, besides the want of space, to enlarge on this consideration. 
We would rather resume our journey with the author through 
the barrens of Kentucky. Never was the king’s English so 
shockingly misapplied. ‘These barrens are some of the rich- 
est and most fertile lands in that rich and fertile state ; at prop- 
er seasons of the year, surpassing in the beauty and the fra- 
grance of their flowers, the most highly cultivated gardens of 
New England. But they are destitute of trees, and hence this 
name. Our author did not visit Kentucky, at a proper season 
to witness this gorgeous display of unadorned nature ;_ yet he, for 
the most part, correctly describes the beauty and fertility of the 
soil, the amenity of the climate, the majesty of its primeval 
forests, the wide sweep of its extended and waving plains, the 
picturesque grandeur of its precipitous and broken streams, 
and, more than all, he seems to have been gratified with the 
abundance of its fruits, poured forth with a kind of royal and 
spontaneous liberality. 

But we must hasten on with him, or we shall never reach 
the end of our journey, for as yet we are at the beginning 
of his tour. He visits Louisville, which he describes ac- 
curately ; embarks in a keel-boat, and details the incidents of 
this prison discipline mode of travelling with naiveté. Like’a 
true Englishman he is always ready for an adventure or for 
sport, in pursuit of which he will plunge into the forest, or jump 
into the skiff. We select the following extracts as a speci- 


men. 

‘We purchased below Troy (seat of justice for Crawford coun- 
ty, Indiana) half a young bear, at the rate of five cents per pound. 
T’'wo others which were skinned, indicated an abundance of these 
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‘animals, and more application to the sport, than seems compatible 


with the proper cultivation of these regions. The settlers have 
something of a savage appearance ; their features are hard, and 
the tone of their voice denotes a violent disposition. Our French- 
man. was bargaining for a turkey, with the farmer’s son, an ath- 
letic youth. On being asked three dollars for it, the Frenchman 
turned round to Mr B., saying, ‘‘ I suppose the Kentuckians take 
us for fools.” ‘* What do you say, stranger,’’ replied the youth, 
at the same time, laying his heavy hand across the shoulders of 
the poor Frenchman, in rather a rough manner. The latter 
looked as if thunderstruck, and retired in the true style of the 
Great Nation, when they get a sound drubbing. We remarked, 
on his return, the pains he took to repress his feelings at the 
coarseness of the Kentuckians. [’There were two or three Ken- 
tuckians, fellow-passengers. Kentuckian is almost as general a 
word in the West, as Yankee is in the East.] He was, however, 
discreet enough to keep his peace, and he did very well; but his 
spirit was gone, and he never afterwards undertook to make a 
bargain, except with old women for a pot of milk or a dozen of 
eggs.’ 

It is worthy of notice, that along the Ohio river for a great 
distance, not a pint of milk, nor a pound of cheese or of but- 
ter is to be had for love or money, although multitudes of 
the inhabitants possess from five to fifty cows. The steam- 
boats, however, are creating a demand, which of course will 
produce a supply. Next follows a real Western adventure. 


‘We had the enjoyment of some sport on the water; a deer 
was crossing the river, contracted in this place to about a thou- 
sand feet, when it was discovered by three Kentuckians, who 
were going to do the same. Our boat was about half a mile above 
the spot where we discovered the game. Four of us leaped into 
the skiff in order to intercept it. ‘The deer continued its course 
towards the Indiana side; and it was easy for us to intercept its 
path. As soon as we were near enough, we aimed a blow at it 
with our oars, having in the hurry forgotten our guns. The deer 
then took the direction of the boat ;—we followed. The Kentuck- 
ians approaching from the other side, full thirty minutes elapsed 
before these could come up with the animal and give it a blow. 
a its strength was on the decline, it did not relax its ef- 

rts. 

‘A second blow on the part of the Kentuckians, who were more 
expert in handling their oars, seemed to stun the noble animal ; 
yet summoning up its remaining strength, it went up the river on 
the Kentucky side, and reached the shore, but so exhausted by 
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long swimming and the two blows from the powerful Kentuck- 
ians, that on landing it staggered and fell, without being able to 
ascend the high bank. Instantly one of the Kentuckians rushed 
upon it, cutting asunder the knee joints. The deer, taking a sud- 
den turn, made a plunge at the Kentuckian, tearing away part of 
his trowsers, and lacerating his leg. So sudden was the last ef- 
fort of this animal, that but for the speedy arrival of his compan- 
ion, who had been assisting the third Kentuckian in drawing the 
skiff closer to the shore, it would infallibly have ripped up its ag- 

essor’s bowels. ‘The dirk of the third Kentuckian ended the 
sport, which had terminated in a rather serious way. By this 
time we had also reached the field of battle. “ What do you 
want, gentlemen ?”’ said the woundea Kentuckian with his pon- 
iard in his hand. ‘ Part of the deer, which you know you could 
not have got without our assistance.’”’ ‘They first looked at our 
party of four, then at our boat, which was already at the distance 
of a mile and a half from us. ‘The wounded man seating himself, 
asked again, ‘‘ What part do you choose ?”’ “* Half the deer with 
the bowels, and the the tongue for the ladies.”” ‘‘ Have you ladies 
on board your vessel?’ “ Yes, Sir.” Without uttering a word 
more, they skinned the venison, cleaned and divided it. We 
stepped aside, meanwhile, collected a couple of dollars, and offer- 
ed them to the wounded man. He took the money, thanked us, 
and the other two carried the venison to our boat. We parted after 
cordially shaking hands. There was now an abundance of pigeons, 
venison, and bear’s flesh on board our boat ; the latter, when young 
having a very fine flavor, with rather a sweet and luscious taste. 
We were all partial to it except the Frenchman, who most likely 
took us for a species of these animals. But as thoughts are free, 
even in the most despotic countries, he had the privilege of think- 
ing, without daring to utter a syllable,—assuredly the severest 
punishment upon one of the Great Nation.’ 

The Englishman will owt. Go where he will, he carries 
with him an hereditary, instinctive aversion to a Frenchman. 
We notice this circumstance here, to take occasion from it to 
observe, that this writer is putting himself off, er his publishérs 
are putting him off, for a foreigner of distinction. The tnsinua- 
tion is, that he is a German nobleman, of what rank we have 
nét seen hinted. In this character he is noticed in the London 
Literary Gazette, and his Tour reviewed. Whether the re- 
viewer was a bond fide believer in his Austrian or Continental 
origin, or whether this is only a trick of the trade, we know 
not. But that a German ever wrote such English as this, we 
neither believe, nor believe possible. Besides this, it is one of 
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the few facts testified to, by the first named writer on our list, 
that the Americans are by nature and by practice spies ;—spies 
on each other and spies on strangers, spies at home and spies 
abroad, spies in the market-place and spies at church, spies by 
day and spies by night, spies on the water and spies on land ; 
and we own, that we have very considerable doubts, whether ‘a 
foreigner of distinction’ could pass twice through the United 
States, running the gauntlet through ten millions of Fouchés, 
and escape incog. 

But we have a yet heavier, a more direct and certain 
charge to bring against him ; a charge against which he or his 
publishers can have no honorable defence. ‘The two works 
named at the head of this article were published, the former 
about six or eight weeks before the latter. ‘They were most 
plainly written, as they were also published, by different indi- 
viduals. Yet the writer of the latter has filched the whole 
preface from the former book, and without so much as a soli- 
tary thank ye, has made the same sentences and paragraphs 
occupy the same place in his own book, with an occasional 
alteration for purer English, and now and then an alteration 
for greater nonsense. ‘The reader who will take the trouble 
to compare the passage about monarchists and monarchism 
in the two versions of the preface, will have a fair example 
of what we allude to. ‘The original wisely sets forth, that 
the two existing American parties are the monarchists or the 
governors, and the republicans who are the governed. But, 
instead of this, our wiseacre puts the matter thus, “ These par- 
ties are the monarchists, who would become governors, and the 
republicans, who would not be governed.” ’ 

What could have induced our sensible and judicious writer 
to have thus turned plagiarist and ninny at once, we were for 
some time at a loss to divine; but are inclined to think it a 
piece of jugglery of the trade, with which the author of the 
book had no concern. Our traveller’s own preface is neat, 
and in character. He styles it, advertisement, and as it is short, 
we transcribe it. 

‘The publication of this tour was intended for the year 1827. 
Several circumstances have prevented it. The American is, as far 
as relates to his own. country, justly supposed to be prone to exag- 
geration. English travellers, on the contrary, are apt to underrate 
Brother Jonathan and his country. The author has twice seen 
those countries of whose present state he gives a sketch in the 
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following pages. He is far from claiming for his work any 
sort of literary merit. Truth and practical observation are 
his chief points. Whether his opinions and statements are 
correct, it remains for the reader to judge and experience to 
confirm,’ 


This is as it should be, and we are quite confident that the 
preface following this advertisement, was inserted either with- 
out the knowledge, or against the wishes of this sound-headed 


observer. 
But we must quit this subject and overtake our traveller at 


the mouth of the Ohio. 


‘The nearer we approached the Mississippi, the lower the 
country became, and the more imposing the scenery. By degrees 
the river Ohio loses its blue tinge, taking from the mightier stream 
a milky color, which changes into a muddy white when very near. 
This junction itself is one of the most magnificent sights. On the 
left hand the Ohio, half a mile wide, overpowered, as it were, by its 
mightier rival; in front the more gigantic Mississippi, one mile 
and a half broad, rolling down its vast volumes of water with in- 
credible rapidity. Farther on, the high banks of the State of Mis- 
scuri, with some farm buildings of a diminutive appearance, owing 
to the great distance ; in the back ground, the colossal native for- 
ests of Missouri ; and lastly, to the south, these two rivers united and 
turning majestically to the south-west. The deep silence, which 
reigns in these regions, and which is interrupted only by the rush- 
ing sound of the waves, and the immense mass of water, produce 
the illusion, that you are no longer standing on firm ground ; you 
are fearful lest the earth should give way to the powerful element, 
which, pressed into so narrow a space, rolls on with irresistible 


force. I had formerly seen the Falls of Niagara; but this scene, 


taken in a proper point of view, is in no respect inferior to that, 
which they present.’ 

We are afraid there is more beauty in this as description, 
than accuracy as to fact. We detect here, what we but sel- 
dom meet with in this writer, a disposition to set off his story 
to good advantage. He generally relates simply and only the 
truth. In this instance he has certainly taken the liberty to 
embellish it; and who will blame an intelligent Englishman, 
when passing from the beautiful river into the father of waters, 
for giving way to the associations of the spot ; for yielding up 
judgment to the guidance of imagination? Not we. But when 
we come to strict matter of fact, the Mississippi instead of be- 
ing a mile and a half wide, after the junction of the Ohio with 
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it, and the latter having been half a mile wide, it is felt by all, 
who have had opportunity of personal observation, that the 
Mississippi seems but very little, if any, broader than the Ohio 
had been for the last hundred miles. What has struck us 
more forcibly than anything else, in regard to the Mississippi, 
except its depth, is the apparent unconcern with which it re- 
ceives the contributions of its mightiest tributaries. It seems 
as if, instinct with sovereignty, it received the homage of its 
subjects without deigning to notice them. Yet the Mississippi 
is, in but few places and those of no great continuance, over a 
mile wide. We are quite confident that from the mouth of the 
Ohio to the Balize, its average width is considerably less than 
a mile. At New Orleans it is six elevenths of a mile, and yet 
all the books, and all the travellers, put it at a mile. It is well 
known how difficult it is to judge of distance over water. The 
Mississippi, at the junction of the Ohio, we should think of about 
the same width as at New Orleans. ‘The Ohio cannot be much 
narrower, nearly up to the Wabash. Indeed, passing up the 
Mississippi and ignorant of the route, we should at present be as 
ready, when both streams are full, to take the Ohio for the prin- 
cipal and the upper Mississippi for the tributary, as the contrary ; 
just as the first voyagers took the Mississippi for the main, and 
the Missouri for the tributary branch. We say at present, be- 
cause the river is now, as the phrase is, making on the Illinois 
side. This new soil or batture is plainly distinguishable from 
the old bank of the river, by its younger growth of trees, prin- 
cipally cotton-wood, and extends nearly or quite a quarter of a 
mile, thus narrowing the channel of the Mississippi, and throw- 
ing it over upon the Missouri side, which is here wearing away. 
Our author speaks of the high banks of the state of Missouri. 
These, we confess, have been a Terra Australis to us as yet. 
When he passed into the Mississippi, that stream must have 
been nearly even with its banks, or he could not have spo- 
ken of it as he has done, as ‘ rolling down its vast volumes of 
water with incredible rapidity.’ When the river is low, it is 
exceedingly sluggish and sleepy. But with an imaginative 
traveller, it often happens that ‘ distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” The plain truth is, that the country around this 
spot is low and sunken, and annually overflowed, except here 
and there a patch, just large enough for a hut and a retreat from 
the mighty element. The country is so low, and descends so 
rapidly and so far, that few spots on the Kentucky and Mis- 
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souri side remain unflooded. What the writer says of the 
colossal native forests of Missouri is most true. Their great 
height and size, and greater nearness than he had supposed, 
will, in part, account for the writer’s visual deception. ‘The 
solitude and silence, which reign here, strongly impress a 
meditative mind. But it is recollection, it is association, ima- 
gination ; it is history, it is prophecy, that imparts to this spot a 
thrilling interest for every American. The politician of any, 
and the philanthropist of every country, must view it with unu- 
sual emotions. We have no remembrances like those which 
cluster about York Minster. England has no anticipations like 
those awakened at the junction of the Ohio with the Missis- 


sl 

pw Se we are extending our remarks too far upon this 
subject, but as it has not been often referred to in our pages, 
and as the spot in question is one of unequalled interest in its 
prospective destinies, we trust we shall be excused for thus 
dwelling upon it. In Autumn the Mississippi is generally full, 
at the mouth of the Ohio, considerably earlier than the latter 
stream. ‘This was the case at the time our traveller was there. 
We have noticed it ourselves, and on inquiry of the pilots 
learned that it was usually so. It plainly results that our au- 
tumnal rains commence earlier, the farther west you proceed. 
We have heard it stated that in the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and in Ohio, these rains have, of late 
years, been more backward in making their appearance than 
formerly. With the actual facts in this latter case we are not 
acquainted. But if they be, as thus stated, are not the two facts 
probably explicable on the same ground? We shall not pursue 
this subject, for we do not feel quite adequate to it with our 
present knowledge, but we suggest the fact to scientific bota- 
nists and physical inquirers, as possibly affording a new instance, 
on a great scale, of the effect of clearing and cultivating the 
earth’s surface on atmospherical phenomena. 

We return to our traveller who has quitted his keel-boat and 
landed at ‘Trinity, a town or a something, near the mouth of 
the Ohio on the Illinois side, consisting, so far as we now recol- 
lect, of one house, more or less. ‘This house is so constructed, 
that, when the waters overflow the bank, as they never fail to 
do every spring, the inhabitants retreat to the chambers, re- 
moving their furniture, and allowing the water to flow through 
the lower rooms. Inthe Spring of 1826, passengers going on 
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board steam-boats at Trinity were obliged to pass in a skiff, 
from the windows in the second story of this house. Man 
such houses are built along the lower part of the Ohio. ‘The 
solicitude we have observed, when passing down the river and 
informing the inhabitaots that it was rising above, has been a 
subject of curious and painful interest. We recollect that in 
one place the mistress of a rickety log hut, that seemed ready 
to fall of its own accord, pointed out to us the hole in the 
chamber floor, and the ladder, by which they had made a hasty 
retreat a few months before. From the ground floor to the 
chamber floor, the height was about ten feet, and the water 
rose in twenty-four hours from six feet below the bank, to 
within six inches of the chamber floor. ‘This, it may well be 
believed, was a season of painful suspense to a mother with her 
family about her, and to the father too, who was at the cham- 
ber window with a skiff, ready to receive them if driven from 
that retreat. At last the watchful eyes of a little boy glistened 
with new joy. He had for some time insisted that the water 
did not rise, which the affrighted parents could hardly believe ; 
but when he cried out, ‘ It is falling, it is falling,’ tears of joy 
burst from the father’s eyes, rough and fearless as he was ; and 
in the course of twelve hours more, the family had descended 
to their residence in safety. ‘These cabins are sometimes fair- 
ly anchored .with stones ; sometimes a great weight is laid on 
the roof; but more frequently the posts are trees, which are 
preferred, when they can be obtained in suitable places. 

Our traveller proceeded up to St Louis and returned to 
Natchez. His description of these places is, as usual, correct, 
but contains nothing new. ‘The following remarks show an 
observant mind, and will be thought not wholly destitute of 
novelty. 


‘There is certainly not any nation that can boast of a greater 
disposition for travelling than Brother Jonathan; and there is, 
again, nobody more at home than he, whether in a tavern or on 
board a vessel;.as he is in the habit of considering a tavern, a 
vessel, or a steam-boat, as a kind of public property. [Jonathan 
is right here.] Yet on board a steam-boat he is very tractable. 
The great difference of fare between a cabin and a deck passage 
from New Orleans to Louisville, being for the former forty dollars, 
and for the latter eight, contributes to establish a distinction in 
this assemblage of people, placing those who are found too light in 
the upper house, and the more weighty in the lower. ‘The first 
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have to find themselves; the others are provided with everything 
in a manner, which shows that private institutions for the benefit 
of the public, are certainly more patronized here than in most coun- 
tries. If the pecuniary resources of the citizen of the United 
States do not reach a very low ebb, he will certainly choose the 
cabin, his pride forbidding him to mix with the rabble, though the 
expense may fall too heavy upon him. That economical refine- 
ment which the French evince on these occasions, is not to be 
seen in America. When I proceeded four months ago in the 
Duchess of Angouléme steam-boat from Havre to Rouen, among 
the hundred passengers who were on board, more than fifty well- 
looking people were seen unpacking their bundles, and regaling 
themselves with their contents,—bread, chicken, cutlets, wine, 
&c., a frugality which will hardly be found to contribute to 
the improvement of a spirit of enterprise. ‘The Americans would 
be ashamed of this kind of parsimony, which must ever impede 
all public undertakings. Owing to this cause, the American 
steam-boats are in point of elegance superior to those of all other 
nations, and none but the English are able to compete with 
them.’ 


We observe by the Quarterly Review, that the greatest speed 
to which the English steam-boats have attained, furnished with 
the best engines of Bolton and Watt, does not exceed nine 
miles an hour. We are not able to say how rapidly American 
steam-boats have been propelled through the water, but we are 
quite sure that they have much exceeded this rate. We have 
our doubts, as well as the Quarterly Reviewers, as to the as- 
serted fact of sixteen miles per hour. We have either known 
or been most credibly informed of boats going from fifteen to 
eighteen miles an hour, but they were, in all such cases, aided 
by a strong current. We will here state a few facts. The 
distance from Cincinnati to Louisville is one hundred and fifty 
miles. ‘The steam-boat America left the former place a few 
minutes after six P. M. and reached the latter a few minutes 
before four the next morning, and stopped twice to take in 
wood. Without excluding the time thus lost, this boat must 
have run at a rate exceeding fifteen miles an hour. The river 
was at this time neither high nor low, but in what the; pilots 
call good boatable condition, running most probably between 
four and five miles an hour. This was the first trip this boat 
ever made, her engine was new, and a part only of its power 
was applied. We speak of this boat in preference to others, 
simply from personal knowledge, and by no means as being 
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the swiftest on the Western waters. We have no doubt she 
might have been driven through still water twelve miles an 
hour with perfect ease. An intelligent and observant gentle- 
man informed us, that from point to point, by measurement 
fifty-four miles, the Car of Commerce had run in three hours. 
He had himself observed the time of starting and of stopping. 
The captain of the boat could with difficulty be persuaded that 
he had made such speed, the boat being reputed, though good, 
not first-rate. ‘The distance from New Orleans to Natchez is 
three hundred and twenty miles by water. Boats have re- 
peatedly ascended against the rapid current from city to city in 
forty-two hours, nearly eight miles an hour. ‘The precise 
distance from Louisville to New Orleans we do not know. It 
is generally computed at fifteen hundred miles. ‘The shortest 
passage down, which we recollect to have seen noticed, was 
four days and a half, including stops, of which there are gen- 
erally two in twenty-four hours, occupying an hour each at 
least. ‘This will give an average of fifteen miles and nearly 
one sixth of a mile to an hour. The passage up, we believe, 
has been made in eight days and thirteen hours This will give 
an average of very nearly eight miles an hour; and uniting the 
speed up and down, we shall find that these boats must have 
been propelled through the water, over eleven miles, on an 
average. ‘The distance from New York to Providence by 
water is one hundred and ninety-six miles; from Providence 
to Boston by land, forty miles. New York papers were lately 
received in Boston vid Providence in twenty-two hours. The 
time occupied by the land carriage, delay at the boat, Nc., 
could not have been less than six hours, leaving sixteen hours 
for the steam-boat passage, which will thus average twelve miles 
and a quarter per hour. In all these cases we have our 
doubts as to the actual distance these boats would have run, 
through still water, unaided or unimpeded by wind. It is well 
known in the last instance, that the time of tide on leaving 
New York, and a favoring or opposing wind will vary the pas- 
sage a number of hours. The passages on the Mississippi 
would seem to afford a fairer criterion for judgment, and so they 
do. But they are by no means a perfect test, as all will al- 
low, who are acquainted with the Mississippi. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is true, that the shortest passages from New 
Orleans to Natchez and Louisville, are made when the current 
is strongest, that is, when the river is highest. The reason is, 
VOL. XXVII.—No. 61. 55 
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that then there are eddies setting up the river, for miles occasion- 
ally, and also that there is many a ‘ cut-off,’ which at this time 
admits the largest boats, but which, when the river is low, is 
impassable. All this tends to render us doubtful, what is the 
actual distance our steam-boats accomplish through the water in 
agiven time. We think the passages beeen How York and 
Albany solve this problem, much more satisfactorily than those 
in any other part of our country. Till the last season, the 
boats on the Western waters excelled them. We presume 
they are now ona par. From New York to Albany by land 
it is, we think, one hundred and fifty-three miles, varying but 
little from the distance by the river ; call the latter one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. This passage was made repeatedly in 
the summer of 1827, within twelve hours, both up and down; and 
once we believe in eleven hours and a half, including the delay 
incident to landing passengers. This will give a speed of 
thirteen miles per hour, without allowing anything for loss of 
time. We have seen no reason to believe that any steam- 
boat has fairly gone through the water at a rate beyond this. 
The average hourly run, in the shortest passages between New 
York and Liverpool, will vary from eight to nine miles, as the 
distance is computed from three thousand to thirty-five hund- 
red miles. ‘The most experienced captains have informed us, 
that they have never been able ‘ to get out of the best ship ’ 
more than twelve or twelve and a half knots an hour. 

But we must return to our traveller, whom we left at Natchez. 
He pays a merited tribute to the intelligent, liberal-minded, 
and warm-hearted inhabitants of this city and the country adja- 
cent. We refer to this place now, in order to speak of its 
pest, and the pest of the southern cities too generally, the yellow 
fever. The results of our observations upon the health of the 
Valley of the rewiagys are few, and mostly confined to its 
immediate vicinity. e are struck with one fact, rather con- 
trary to expectation, that all the inhabitants whom we question- 
ed, from the mouth of the Ohio downward, were agreed in 
this, that the most healthy spots were on the margin of the 
river, and the most unhealthy, the knolls and elevated hills, 
whether back or near the river. We shall not attempt to inves- 
tigate the quo modo, but from repeated inquiries, we think the 
fact is as stated. We are not aware whether this favors or 
opposes any medical theory ; and we do not suspect the set- 
tlers in Arkansas were much better informed than ourselves. 
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Our witnesses generally agreed that the country is healthy, 
subject to few diseases, and those mostly of the bilious kind, slight 
in degree and of short continuance. We were fully persuaded 
that the general belief as to their unhealthiness is incorrect. 
The facts which we could discover, in regard to the prevalence 
of the yellow fever at Natchez were, that, in those seasons 
when it made its most destructive ravages, there had been a 
great quantity of rich vegetable loam uncovered and exposed 
to the sun. ‘This was occasioned by levelling the unevenness 
of the broken ground on which that city is built. In 1826, in 
addition to this cause, another was found in a large cellar full 
of putrid hams, near which, either in the same house or that 
adjoining, the fever first made its appearance, and from which 
it spread with alarming and destructive rapidity. So far as 
we could discover, there was nothing peculiar in the winds this 
season, as blowing more or less from the low and marshy parish 
of Concordia, than usual. ‘The ordinary health of the country 
only a few miles distant, would seem to show, that the disease 
had its origin in some local and limited cause. In New Or- 
leans the case stands thus. ‘The most intelligent physicians, 
who have been Jongest in practice and most acquainted with 
the disease, acknowledge that they know nothing about its ori- 
gin, nor the cause or combination of causes that produces it. 
As to the degree of heat experienced, or the state of the river, 
as high or low, or the quantity of rain that falls, these have at 
different seasons been so combined with contradictory results, 
as to satisfy intelligent observers, that, whatever may be this 
cause, it is not to be found here, though these may, in some 
circumstances, combine with other causes to produce this re- 
sult. ‘The only fact, on which we could find anything like a 
general agreement among intelligent observers, was this, that 
in those seasons when the fever was most destructive, the 
prevalent winds had been from the north; and that southern 
winds prevailing through the summer months and September, had 
never been attended with the yellow fever. Whether the facts 
are quite so broad as thus stated, we are not altogether certain, 
though we incline to that belief. The reader should recollect 
that southern winds at New Orleans blow from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and, it would not be strange, if they should carry 
health on their wings; and that northern winds come over 
marshes, swamps, and lagoons, charged, as he may readily 
believe, with miasmata, pestilence, and death. Yet, to the inquiry 
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why these winds produce this effect at New Orleans, and not 
on the margin of lake Ponchartrain, or at the plantations five miles 
above or below the city, no satisfactory answer has as yet been 
given. It would seem that some other cause must conspire with 
the direction of the wind to sccasion the yellow fever. It is a 
well known fact at New Orleans, that this disease gener- 
ally makes its appearance first in the vicinity of the river, on or 
near the Levee, or on what is there called the Batture. Since 
1824, no yellow fever (except a few straggling cases of high 
bilious fever, nearly approaching the black vomit) has raged 
in that city. In the preceding winter and spring of that year, 
a large space between 'Tchoupitoulas street and the river, was 
filled up with mud taken from the river when low, and spread 
over a large surface, and thus exposed to the action of the 
sun. ‘The succeeding summer was unusually hot, and the winds 
were generally from the north. The latter fact we give rather 
as highly probable, than as perfectly known to us. ‘This sea- 
son, as usual, witnessed the first cases of the yellow fever in 
the immediate vicinity of this new-made land. Considering 
the parallel case at Natchez, we confess that we feel inclined 
to ascribe more to the influence of this rich earth, thus exposed 
to the heat of the sun, than to any one or to all other causes. 
Yet who can answer this question; Supposing the heat of that 
summer had been moderate, and the direction of the winds from 
the south, would the effect have been the same ? 

Since the year 1824, very little earth has been laid open 
anew, as it was that year; the heat of 1825 equalled that of the 
preceding year, and no yellow fever has (as before observed) 
raged since 1824. Whether these facts, thus combined, afford 
any light upon this much agitated point, or whether they may 
serve to direct future investigation, we leave to the intelligent 
to decide. We remark, farther, what we have caught from 
general rumor, that the yellow fever which occurred at Pen- 
sacola a few years since, contrary to the expectation of every 
one, was thought to be owing to the putrefaction of a large 
mass of salt fish, exposed needlessly and without thought to a 
burning sun. Neither before nor since has the yellow fever 
visited Pensacola, the police having learned wisdom by ter- 
rible experience. The yellow fever has been unknown in 
Savannah since the draining of the rice-lands in its immediate 
vicinity. 

In regard to the characteristics, the type, and the treatment 
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of the disease, the most experienced physicians in New Orleans 
allow there is great variety, aud, in regard to the treatment, 
contrariety ; the disease in different seasons greatly differing 
from itself (if self it can be called), and even in the same sea- 
son exhibiting a widely different aspect. From all this we 
have sometimes been disposed to ask, if there may not have 
been some logomachy in relation to this subject, as well as 
others. We believe it is generally conceded by the most in- 
telligent physicians in New Orleans, that this fever is infectrous 
but not contagious, that is, the atmosphere of a given space 
may be so impregnated with noxious effluvia, that the disease 
is taken by breathing it, but that simple contact with the per- 
son diseased will not communicate the fever. If this be 
so, what more ridiculous than for the city authorities of 
Natchez to lay a quarantine on steam-boats and passengers 
from New Orleans ; except a similar regulation by the latter 
city upon those coming from Havanna and St Domingo? We 
believe this latter city has grown wiser within a year or two 
past, and removed a worse than useless regulation. Facts, 
general and discriminative, in regard to what goes under the 
somewhat vague, but appallingly comprehensive term, yellow 
fever, as it exists at Tampico, Vera Cruz, Alvarado, Havannah, 
&c., should be collected and examined with a degree of 
care, which we suspect, after all that has been written and 
speculated upon this subject, it has not yet received. We will 
only add one remark that may startle ‘ Boston folks,’ to wit, 
the unhealthy city of New Orleans, for the last four years, has 
been much more healthy than the metropolis of New-England. 

We have, in our remarks, rather anticipated our traveller, 
reaching the capital of Louisiana and the South before him. His 
description of New Orleans is more full and more accurate in its 
details than any we have yet seen from either a foreign or an 
American hand. His topographical view is accurate; and his 
historical sketch of its condition under the Spanish government, 
the transformation consequent to its becoming American, its 
rapid growth and probable future extension, his description of its 
aspect, habits, and character, its mixed but unmingled population, 
is generally true. But we fear, had his acquaintance been more 
extensive, his commendations had rather been lessened than 
increased. His views of its society, as a whole, are, for the 
most part, correct; while his character of individuals is as 
generally erroneous. Pique, whim, caprice, party, prejudice, 
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have a wonderful effect even on fair minds in giving characters 
to those, who in religion or politics, either differ from our- 
selves, or agree with us. Second-hand information in regard 
to personal character is often of little worth. ‘This is a blem- 
ish accidental in its nature, and not at all affecting the general 
merits of the book, or the designed impartiality of its author. 

But we are obliged to pass over many interesting topics 
of remark, and hasten to a conclusion. We see by the 
London Monthly Review, received since the first portion of 
this article was written, that the author is put with the other 
anonymous scribbler, who is named first at the head of it. 
That reviewer, knowing nothing of the subject about which 
he was writing, and stumbling upon the ‘ Austrian’s’ unlucky 
stolen preface, very naturally concluded that his veracity was 
on a par with his honesty. ‘The conclusion is reasonable, 
but it does not hold in the instance to which we are about 
to allude. The South Sea Bubble reénacted in London in 
1825, and bursting in 1826, has brought into disrepute the 
most feasible and profitable propositions, if they be at all out 
of the ordinary course of business. Our author proposes to 
the capitalists of England, who wish to invest twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, so as to quadruple it in the shortest time, that they 
embark in the sugar plantations of Louisiana. His views are 
thought by the reviewer either selfish or sanguine. We think 
he has stated rather too highly the usual income of sugar plan- 
tations. It is not common for planters to realize fifty thousand 
dollars from their sugar crops. Yet some do, and a few be- 
yond that sum. General Hampton, we believe, has disposed of 
his sugars of one year for one hundred thousand dollars. But 
ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand dollars are the most common 
incomes. Now as to the expense, it may interest New Eng- 
land readers, and instruct English adventurers in search of a 
fortune, while it must give a pang to every considerate philan- 
thropist, to have a few facts stated, from which to judge of the 
money-making probabilities by sugar cultivation. 

Land suitable for growing the cane can be obtained in 
abundance for two, three, and four dollars an acre ; and strong 
working hands, men and women, at an average of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, together with mechanics at six hundred 
dollars each. ‘The annual cost of the slaves to their owners, 
even of those best treated, does not exceed fifty dollars. ‘The 
usual annual return of profits from the labor of each working 
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slave, so far as we have been able to learn, varies from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty dollars, the proba- 
ble average is about two hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

A French planter in Attakapas received for his crop of 
1826, made by seven hands, nearly two thousand five hundred 
dollars. It is generally held that the molasses made must de- 
fray all the expenses of the plantation. As to the fixtures 
requisite for making sugar, recent experiments have shown 
conclusively, that impressions, heretofore entertained, have 
been erroneous. It can be cultivated, prepared and sent to 
market very nearly, if not quite, as cheap as cotton. Our au- 
thor’s opinion is erroneous upon this subject, and this unfa- 
vorable error will at least balance his other too favorable 
statements. We believe there are very few Americans, residing 
in the free states, notwithstanding we are charged by some 
foreigners with being beyond all other nations desirous of get- 
ting money, who would be disposed to adventure twenty-five 
thousand dollars in this way, even under these alluring pros- 
pects, and golden promises. Whether this reluctance would 
spring from satisfaction with present possessions, or from an 
unwillingness to hazard a certainty for an uncertainty, or from 
the fear of possible failure, or dread of the climate, or aver- 
sion to slavery, we shall not attempt to say. Perhaps most of 
these considerations would operate on New England men to 
prevent such an enterprise. ‘I'wenty-five thousand dollars in 
New England, is an independent fortune ; it is so even in 
Boston. In London it is a mere trifle. We doubt not, with 
their just national detestation of slavery, that one hundred men 
could be found in London, to ten in New England, willing to 
establish themselves on Bayou ‘Teche, with fifty negroes, under 
a cloud of musquitoes, in swamps that cannot be drained, and 
among alligators innumerable, under a broiling sun, and in a 
hot-house atmosphere, if they could only be reasonably per- 
suaded that in ten years they could turn their five thousand 
pounds into fifty thousand. We are not at all anxious to have 
them go, either on their own account or our own. But, so far 
as our information extends, we agree with our author, that no 
part of the British empire presents such a prospect of immense 
returns for money invested, as Louisiana presents to the culti- 
vator of sugar. 

This assertion is now still more true since the revision of the 
tariff of duties. That this is not a visionary opinion, we think 
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the facts already stated warrant. We have no pleasure in stat- 
ing these facts, relative to the profits to be drawn from the bones 
and sinews of other men, possessed of undying souls like our- 
selves. Before we quit the topic we would observe, that we 
dissent from the opinion of our author, who has only retailed 
the heir-loom opinion, which passes unexamined from father to 
son, that white men cannot bear exposure to the sun in Louisia- 
na, and of course cannot cultivate the cane and make sugar. 
Now this, we happen to know, is untrue. White men, even 
from northern latitudes, and still more creoles, do bear expos- 
ure to the sun; do also cultivate the cane and make sugar in 
some parts of the state, though not to a great extent ; enough, 
however, to show the entire hollowness and fallacy of this as- 
sertion. 

The remarks of our traveller upon the climate of Louisiana 
are commonplace; and one of them might lead into error 
those disposed to emigrate. He represents the plantations as 
perfectly free from danger to immigrants from colder climates, 
if they use proper precautions. We now refer to his-opinion 
without having the book at hand ; but we were struck on read- 
ing it with the impression, that he had hardly expressed the 
whole truth. The fact is, however, that the climate is neither 
so salubrious as old settlers there would persuade you, nor by 
any means so noxious as is represented and thought at the 
North. ‘The author states that, on one occasion, the thermom- 
eter fell twenty degrees below zero. We need hardly say this 
is a traveller’s story ; perhaps he mistook twenty degrees below 
the freezing point. In February 1822, we think, it stood at 
fourteen above zero, the lowest degree recollected by the pres- 
ent generation. ‘The cold of this season killed all the orange 
trees in the state, which are just now beginning to bear again. 
June is the hottest and most oppressive month. Judge Martin, 
in the first volume of the ‘ History of Louisiana,’ which contains 
also a history of the French and Spanish colonies from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of St Lawrence, says that one 
hundred is the highest point ever reached. In the summer of 
1824, on the second of July, it stood at ninety-five, and on the 
third, at ninety-six. In the summer of 1825, which was dis- 
tinguished for its heat throughout the country, the highest point 
was ninety-seven. We have never .seen evidence of a higher 
degree of heat. But the atmosphere of New Orleans, with the 
thermometer at ninety-five, is more oppressive to a northern 
man, than that of Boston at one hundred. 
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In concluding our notice of this volume, we will only add, 
that, after seeing the condemnatory notice of it in the Monthly 
Review, which has already been quoted in some of our re- 
spectable journals, and circulated through the country, we 
took it up again and read it, both with care and with an in- 
creased conviction of its designed impartiality and general cor- 
rectness. We think it due to a foreigner and a gentleman, 
no matter whether ‘of distinction’ or not, to rescue his re- 
marks from undeserved English censure, and American misap- 
prehension. Were his volume republished in this country, it 
could not fail of being generally read, and of communicating 
more precise information in regard to the states, bordering on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, especially of the states so little 
known of Mississippi and Louisiana, than any other volume 
with which we are acquainted, if, perhaps, we may not except 
the ‘Ten Years’ Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi.’ 
Our author is not so good a landscape-painter as Mr Flint, but 
we think he takes a better profile. Mr Flint wrote from recol- 
lection and ‘§ without book.’ Our author took notes, and has 
made good use of them. ‘The West, the South, and the 
North are already under great obligations to Mr Flint. We 
hope he will increase them still more, and that a liberal public 
will not suffer one of the most enlightened of its citizens to go 
unrewarded. | 

We intended to give an extract from the book entitled 
‘The United States as they are.’ But it is needless. Its 
character may be given in two words, vile trash. ‘The book 
entitled ‘The Americans as they are,’ seems to have been 
formed on the principle involved in its concluding sentence, 
with which we will close this article. ‘ Brother Jonathan is 
neither so bad as John Bull supposes him to be, nor so fault- 
less as he fancies himself. Medium tenuére beati.’ 
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Art. IX.—1. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting the Information required by a Resolution of the 
House of Representatives, of May 11, 1826, in relation 
to the Growth and Manufacture of Silk, adapted to the dif- 
Jerent Parts of the Union. Washington. Gales & Seaton. 
1828. pp. 220. 

2. A Treatise on the Culture of Silk in Germany and es- 
pecially in Bavaria, or Complete Instruction for the Plan- 
tation and the Management of Mulberry Trees, and the 
Rearing of Silkworms. By the Counsellor of State pe 
Hazzi, &c. ‘Translated from the German. Washington. 


Gales & Seaton. 1828. pp. 108. 


Mr Miner deserves the gratitude of his country for the reso- 
Jution moved by him in the House of Representatives, on the 
twenty-ninth of December 1825, on the subject of the encour- 
agement which the culture of silk merited, and might receive 
from the national legislature. The report of the committee 
on agriculture, to whom this proposition was referred, was well 


adapted to stimulate the zeal of Congress ; and, though very 
short, throws much light upon the subject, and contains soun 

reflections upon the necessity of cultivating all the national re= 
sources of the country. ‘They enforce their arguments, by¥a 
statement of facts, which show that the decay of the resour- 
ces previously derived from the principal branch of rural econo- 
my, rendered necessary a sedulous attention to other branches 
of industry, which may take the place of those on the decline. 
From 1817 to 1825, inclusive, the exports of bread stuffs 
fell from twenty millions, three hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand dollars, to five millions, four hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand, nine hundred and ninety-seven ; whilst the importation of 
silk goods was increased in the interval from 1821 to 1825, 
by nearly six millions. ‘The whole amount of silk goods im- 
ported within those five years, is estimated at thirty-five mil- 
lions, one hundred and fifty-six thousand, four hundred and 
ninety-four ; and their export, in the same space of time, was 
below eight millions. The report of the committee terminated 
by a resolution, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause a well digested manual to be prepared, ‘ containing the 
best practical information, that can be collected, on the growth 
and manufacture of silk, adapted to the different parts of the 
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Union, containing such facts and observations, in relation to the 
growth and manufacture of silk in other countries, as may be 
useful.’ 

In compliance with this resolution a set of queries was prepar- 
ed by Mr Rush, which, together with a copy of the resoHation 
of the House of Representatives, were forwarded to the gov- 
ernors of the several states, and to a great number of individu- 
als, enabled by their studies, or pursuits, to furnish exact and 
useful information upon the subject. The preparation of these 
queries was a work of great labor, and the manner in which it 
was executed does infinite credit to Mr Rush. The informa- 
tion, collected from the answers made to these queries, was em- 
bodied in a report, submitted in February last by Mr Rush to 
the House of Representatives, of which six thousand copies 
were ordered to be printed for distribution. By another reso- 
lution, a work in German by Mr de Hazzi (the second named 
at the head of the present article), and sent by him to Con- 
gress, was ordered to be translated into English; and of this 
work, also, six thousand copies have been printed. Both pub- 
lications are accompanied by plates and wood cuts. Thus has 
Congress liberally provided for the collection and wide cir- 
culation of a mass of data concerning the culture of silk ; and it 
now only remains for the persons already interested in this 
branch of industry, and for those who wish to share in its 
profits, zealously to avail themselves of the instruction thus af- 
forded to them. 

The Manual annexed to, or rather constituting, the report of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is made up of a variety of ma- 
terials. Much has obviously been collected by means of 
personal inquiries of men practically engaged in the culture 
and manufacture of silk, and of silk-dyers, in this country. 
More has been extracted from the best theoretical writers on 
the subject (some of whom, as, for instance, Count Dandolo, 
were actively engaged in the breeding of silkworms, and in the 
rearing of mulberry trees, upon an cxtensive scale) ; and from 
printed accounts of the experiments which had been alread 
made in this country. Not a little has been derived from the 
official correspondence of several governors, and private individ- 
uals, in answer to the queries of the treasury department. 
Among these last sources we shall particularly mention a letter 
of Governor Wolcott, not because it is the only one entitled to 
notice, but because it seems to leave nothing to desire, in re- 
gard to perspicuity and fulness of detail. 
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By means of the abovementioned materials, and the infor- 
mation gleaned from several French and English treatises, 
we shall present to our readers a sketch of the methods of 
raising mulberry trees, of rearing the valuable worms which 
feed upon their leaves, and of the culture of silk in general. 

The mulberry tree is mentioned in various passages of 
Scripture. David was directed by the Lord to come upon the 
Philistines ‘ over against the mulberry trees’ in the valley of 
Rephaim. (2 Samuel v. 23.) Among the writers of classical 
antiquity, we find the mulberry tree mentioned in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, in the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. Pliny 
the elder repeatedly speaks of the mulberry tree. He men- 
tions the budding, and shooting of the leaf, as the surest indi- 
cation that the winter, and the frosts, are over. ‘The name 
of the fruit in Greek is uogoy and of the tree pogéa, and the 
name of Morea, which now belongs to the ancient Peloponne- 
sus, is ascribed to the great quantity of mulberry trees, which 
are found there. ‘The Greeks were acquainted with this tree, 
and with the silkworm, from the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and Mr Phillips* is, therefore, in some degree, warranted in 
doubting the authenticity of the tradition, by which two monks 
are generally represented as having first brought the silkworm 
into Europe, in the time of Justinian. 

But we must hasten to the period at which the mulberry tree 
was first introduced in England, the only country, in regard to 
which, in this respect, we have sufficient information. Before 
however, we enter on this part of our subject, we beg leave to 
say a few words on the nature of this tree. 

It belongs to the Scabridx, and is of the class Monecia, 
and of the order Tetrandria. 


The varieties are, 
1. Morus Alba, the white mulberry tree, a native of China. 


2. J. Nigra, the black mulberry tree, which is of the 
largest size. ‘The fruit is of a dark red color, and furnishes a 
good wine. It is a native of Persia. 

3. JM. Rubra, the red mulberry tree, a native of Virginia. 

A variety peculiar to Japan is called Papyrifera, because a 
kind of paper is made of the bark of it. 

This tree, which seems especially destined by nature for the 





* Pomarium Britannicum, by Henry Phillips. Third edition, Lon- 
don, 1823. 
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feeding of the silkworms, harbors no other caterpillar, nor 
breeds any sort of vermin. The acrid bitterness, which be- 
longs to the root, has been found a remedy against worms; and 
it is probable that the sap is impregnated with it, and gives to 
the tree the property, which we have just mentioned. 

It seldom produces fruit before an advanced age ; and this 
circumstance may have contributed to its neglect; but by 
grafting this inconvenience is removed. ‘The mulberry tree 
attains a very great age. It thrives in every kind of soil, and 
no other tree of equal growth and beauty resists so well the 
influences of the sea atmosphere. 

‘ Two or three grand specimens of this beautiful tree,’ says Mr 
Phillips, ‘ standing in the most exposed situation of the north east 
coast of England, not only defy the enemy, but delight in their 
situation, throwing out their noble limbs in all directions, and as- 
suming a foliage, rich, full, and tufted to its topmost boughs. One 
of them is of the greatest magnitude, though some of its vast 
limbs have been torn from it ; but it is still in vigor, and, in point 
of richness of effect, the oak itself, is scarcely superior. They are 
abundantly prolific.’ 

We have, thus far, principally gathered our facts from Mr 
Phillips’s Pomona, a work not less entertaining for the gene- 
ral reader, than useful for the practical gardener, or the tasteful 
land proprietor. We turn now to Mr Rush’s report, where 
we find, in a few pages, an abundance of interesting details, 
which it would cost much time and labor to collect from other 
sources. 

The red mulberry is considered as the only species indigen- 
ous inthis country. ‘The northern extremity of Lake Champlain 
is, according to Michaux, its most northern limit; yet it has 
also been found in Massachusetts. It abounds in all the states 
of the Union south and westward ; and Dr James found it as 
far west as the lower part of the river Canadian.* 

Doubts have existed in regard to the fitness of the red mul- 
berry leaf for the feeding of silkworms. But experiments 
made in Louisiana and Missouri afford reasons for believing 
the fact, at least as weighty as the assertion to the contrary 
made by a Mr Delongchamp, which relates only to France. 
Besides, there is obviously a contradiction between his denial of 
the red mulberry’s fitness for the feeding of the worm, and the 


— 





* Annals of the Lyceum. New York. vol. ii. p. 246. 
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fact observed by him, that it eats indiscriminately the leaves of 
both the white and red species. 

Judge Bry, of Washita, has sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury leaves of a species o* the red mulberry, which are 
described in the Manual in the following manner ; 

‘The leaves received, are three-lobed, three-nerved, unequally 
serrated ; base, subcordate, entire ; lobes, ovate, oblong, acute, or 
acuminate ; sinuses, broad, with large, ‘interjected, acute teeth ; 
both surfaces rough. 

‘The leaves are larger than the red species ; upper lobes more 
ovate, with base narrowed ; no pubescence beneath ; lateral lobes 
narrower than the middle. ‘Teeth of the sinuses, sometimes en- 
tire, sometimes with a few unequal teeth on the side. Upper sin- 
uses broader than the lower.’ p. 34. 

In a manuscript which lies before us, it is positively stated, 
that the white mulberry has never been seen in Louisiana ; the 
writer thinks, however, that it would thrive there, the soil and 
climate being well adapted to its culture. 

In Georgia the mulberry seems to grow in all its varieties. 
Beside the three principal species, there is also the paper or 
Chinese mulberry. ‘They are found mingled in the native 
woodlands, and often of large growth. ‘ Every variety of our 
soils,’ says a writer from Darien,* ‘seems to suit the :aulberry. 
They grow well upon the sea-coast, upon our hammock lands, 
and upon the pine lands a little in the interior; and I have 
seen them growing, and bearing abundantly, on the dikes 
that surround our alluvial lands, that were in rice.’ 

But the white mulberry is, on all hands, admitted to be the 
most appropriate for the rearing of the silkworm. For this 
species, Europe is indebted to Asia, whence the crusaders 
imported it. During the invasion of Italy under Charles the 
Eighth, the French became acquainted, at once, with this tree, 
and the advantages which are derived from it. The first mul- 
berry tree was planted in France, near Montelimart; and 
nearly three centuries after (in 1802), the original tree was 
still in existence. In England it was first planted in the year 
1548; Mr Phillips saw at Sion-House the original trees. He 
found their interior so decayed, that the timber crumbled 
on being touched ; the propped branches were, nevertheless, so 
well nourished, that the fruit and the foliage were not inferior 





* MS. letter to Mr Rush. Darien, Georgia, Oct. 14, 1826. 
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to those of the youngest trees. Of the plantations form- 
ed during the reign of James the First, many venerable re- 
mains are still seen in England. ‘The author whom we last 
quoted, found a black mulberry tree in a garden adjoining 
Greenwich Park, which is supposed to be one of the oldest in 
England. 


‘Tt throws out,’ says Mr Phillips, ‘ten large branches so near 
the earth, that it has the appearance of half a score of large trees 
rather than of one; and, notwithstanding many of the projecting 
branches have been sawed off, still it completely covers a circum- 
ference of one hundred and fifty feet ; and although the elder trees 
have fixed their abode in some parts of the trunk, and other parts 
are covered with ivy, yet it continues to give shoots as vigorous as 
the youngest tree, and produces the finest mulberries in England. 
It is a regular bearer, and the gardener assured me, that he gath- 
ered more than eighty quarts a week, during the season.’ 


The best soil for the mulberry tree, and especially the white 
species, is a dry, sandy, or stony one ; and the more it leans to 
these qualities, the more proper it is for this culture. Moist 
lands, even when the trees grow luxuriantly, render the leaves 
less nourishing, by containing too much water, which, as will 
be shown, is one of the substances in the mulberry leaf, but not 
the most nutritious. In forming plantations, care should be 
taken to place them in a sunny exposure, and to shelter them 
against strong winds. Mr de Hazzi advises to place them 
upon declivities towards the east or south-east, and to screen 
them by other woods. Dust being hurtful to the trees, places 
near the high roads are not eligible. In the choice of soils, it 
may be generally observed, that such as are apt to cover the 
bark with moss, create what is called the ‘ disease of the heart’ 
among the trees. Hedge rows must not be formed so close 
together, as to obstruct the free access of the air. To pro- 
tect the mulberry against the consequences of night frosts, the 
same methods which are employed with other trees, as, for in- 
stance, straw mats and sprinkling with cold water before sun- 
rise, may be used with safety. , 

To propagate them, several means are employed, namely, 
by seed, by roots, by layers, cuttings, and suckers; and to 
improve a variety, there are also several species of grafts, 
namely, the pipe-grafting, the budding, the crown-grafting, the 
grafting upon the branches, and near the roots. 

The proper time of sowing depends upon the climate. This, 
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in Bavaria, is towards the end of April. But the land must 
have been broken up, and dug, in the preceding autumn. On 
the approach of ;spring, it must be well stirred. Drills six 
or eight inches asunder are then prepared for the seed, which, 

two days before it is sown, is steeped in water. In this moist 
condition, it is rubbed upon pack-threads, which are buried in 
the drills, or it is laid in them, after having been dried in the 
air. If the weather be very dry after the sowing, the seed- 
beds should be watered; and this must be done without delay, 
for the sprouting begins within twelve days after the seed has 
been deposited in the earth. ‘There are, however, examples 
of a later developement, without any ill consequence. ‘Three 
weeks would not be too late. ‘T’o defend the seed-beds against 
night frosts, they should be lightly covered with brambles and 
twigs, which would also be serviceable for obviating the ill 
effects of an ardent sun. Lateral shoots are better taken off from 
the young plants, as they leave more vigor, and insure a great- 
er concentration of the sap in the main stem. As much as it 
is necessary to attend, in the spring, to the watering and to the 
clearing of the weeds, care must be taken, towards the end of 
August, not to water too much on a rich soil, on account of the 
facility with which a second springing of the young plants might 
be promoted, and the difficulties they might encounter in ripen- 
ing their wood, before the winter sets in. The seedlings, after 
having grown to the height of one foot, must not remain too 
close together, nor should lofty ones be permitted to overshad- 
ow a group of lower growth. Thinning and transplanting are 
the proper remedy against this inconvenience. 

With transplanted plants, the course is nearly the same as 
with the young plants in their first beds; like them they must 
be covered either with straw mats, chopped straw, or dry 
leaves, and cleared of all weeds, and watered at proper 
times. 

In the third year, the seedlings are fit for hedges. Plants 
destined to become full grown trees, are set out in rows two 
feet from each other. ‘The branches ought to be shortened ; 
the stem grows then quicker, straighter, and stronger. But 
they must not be lopped off indiscreetly, nor close to the stem, 
for numerous wounds might blight the tree. 

‘'The best method to propagate the white mulberry trees,’ says 
a writer from Louisiana, ‘ has been found to be from the seed. A 
large nursery is easily made ; the plants can be taken up the sec- 
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ond or third year, and transplanted at a distance of twenty to 
twenty-five feet apart. Should the paper mulberry (M. Papyrifera) 
be found to be as good a food for the silkworms, as the other vari- 
eties, I think it could be multiplied much easier, and more abun- 
dantly from the sprouts, which never fail growing in quantity round 
the trees ; they grow faster, and their thick foliage is a proof, that 
they would afford more leaves in their relative proportions of size 
than any other kind.’ MS. Letters. 


The second method of rearing the mulberry is by roots. 
This process requires great care. 

The propagation by layers, does not differ from the process 
followed with other plants, except that the mulberry, though 
elastic, requires great care to prevent their breaking in laying 
down the tender branches. ‘They should be bent down when 
the sap begins to rise. The layers often take root within a 
year, and they can then be cut off from the parent tree, in 
the ensuing autumn or spring, and transplanted. 

Cuttings are best procured by pruning two-year old branches 
from straight trees ; and perpendicular shoots are preferable to 
horizontal ones, for they grow pretty much in their original 
direction. ‘The proper length is from six to fifteen inches ; 
they are put down for two thirds of their length into the mould, 
which is pressed close about them, and carefully watered, if 
the weather be dry. 

To prevent slugs and snails from injuring the plants (and a 
large number might be destroyed by them in a single night), 
hot lime or ashes are recommended, and should be put upon the 
beds, when they are somewhat moistened by rain. Soot may 
be strewed around with good effect, but not upon them, on ac- 
count of its acrid principle. 

Tall trees seem less proper for the rearing of the silk- 
worm, not only on account of the difficulty of removing ‘their 
leaves without injuring the parts against which the ladders are 
rested, and the jeopardy connected with this task, but it seems 
admitted on all hands, that the leaves of trees that are annually 
pruned, produce better silk. ‘The stripping of the leaves,’ 
says Hazzi, ‘ should not begin before the disappearance of the 
dew, and ought to be concluded before the setting of the sun. 
The hand should move from below upwards, though it would 
be easier to strip them in the contrary direction. 

_ We transcribe the following passage from Mr Rush’s letter, 
m regard to the formation of a mulberry hedge. 
VOL. XXvII.—wNO. 61. 57 
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‘Choose grafted mulberry plants of one year old, and place 
them eighteen inches apart, in a furrow prepared some months 
before. ‘To these may be added grafted plants of two years old, 
which have grown well, and which have been cut off to increase 
their vigor ; but they must be separated from the others, to pre- 
vent irregularity in the hedge. Cut them at four or six inches 
from the ground, leaving two buds opposite each other ; remove 
all the rest. In this way, the stalk has two vigorous branches the 
first year. In the following spring, cut one of these two branches 
on the same side, at about one foot from the ground, so that each 
plant has a short and a long one. Bend horizontally on the same 
side also, one after another, all the preserved branches, and fix 
them with willow-withs, so that they may form a line parallel to 
the earth, and leave untouched the entire branches. Experience 
has taught, that, if their extremities be cut, they grow slowly, and 
even die. At the commencement of the third year, the plants will 
have branches to forma hedge. Then cut them about two feet 
from the ground, but do not use the leaves. ‘This plan has the 
following advantages ; 

‘1. The mulberry plants being grafted, and well arranged, and 
those of the first year being separated from those of the second, 
the hedge will grow with force and regularity. 

‘2. ‘The plants which have been cut down will push out near 
to the ground, and furnish numerous branches. When a plant 
dies, replace it by layers from an adjoining one; if a new plant be 
substituted, it rarely succeeds. The leaves from the layers must 
not be pulled during the three first years.’ p. 42. 

The mulberry leaf contains five substances; the solid or 
fibrous substance, the coloring matter, water, the saccharine 
substance, and the resinous substance. ‘The most important 
element for the feeding of the silkworm, is the fourth; and 
on the proportions in which these divers elements are com- 
bined, depend the weight and nutritive capacity of the leaf, 
which are not in the same ratio, compared with the quantity 
of silk obtained from the worms that have been fed upon them. 
The white mulberry, when planted on elevated ground, in 
a light soil and not damp, excels in the quantity, strength, 
purity, and fineness of the produce. But in regard to the white 
mulberry, a distinction must yet be made of the several species ; 
one produces red, another black, and two produce white ber- 
ries. One has deeply indented leaves ; the other, less indented, 
but longer. Delongchamp recommends a species which he 
calls ‘ Colombasse ’ and ‘ Colombassette,’ the leaves of which 
are small, thin, and silky, and the rose mulberry, with larger 
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leaves than those of the preceding species, and of a deeper 
green.* 

Most of the writers on the subject agree, that this tree thrives 
in cold climates. It certainly prospers in Sweden and at Pe- 
kin, where the winter is severe. It flourishes in Russia ; and 
that species which is designated by the name of ‘Tartarian 
mulberry, in the Secretary’s report, might easily, it is said in 
the same document, be reared in this country. 

Lastly, according to Dandolo, the double-leaved mulberry 
seems the best for the culture of silk ; ‘the leaf is small, not 
very succulent, of a dark green color, shining, and contains 
little water ; which may be easily ascertained by drying some 
of them ; the tree produces them in great abundance.’ But the 
wild tree has stillan advantage over the grafted. According to 
experiments instituted by Count Dandolo, the former yields less 
of leaves; but seven and a half pounds of cocoons, proceed- 
ing from worms fed upon them, give fourteen ounces of fine 
silk, whilst the same weight of cocoons, the produce of worms 
fed upon the grafted trees, would yield two or three ounces 
less. Fourteen pounds and a half of the wild mulberry would 
be sufficient to produce one pound and a half of cocoons, where- 
as for the same quantity of silk-bags or cocoons, twenty pounds 
and three quarters of leaves of the grafted tree would be re- 
quisite. Diseases are also rarer among the worms in the one, than 
inthe other case. However, the grafted tree gives a greater quan- 
tity of leaf; and it is probably on that account, that this meth- 
od of improving is in great favor in Italy, and that even hedge 
mulberry trees are grafted. ‘The several methods of doing 
this do not differ from those commonly followed, and espe- 
cially in France, with the large chestnut. The document of 
Congress contains a brief recapitulation of them, with two 
wood cuts, which add to the distinctness of the text. 

In regard to the quantity of leaf, the statements vary ac- 
cording to the species of trees, the different degrees of care 
that are bestowed upon their rearing, and many local circum- 
stances. ‘The accounts vary from forty to sixty pounds of silk, 
in one season, for one acre. According to Dandolo, twenty- 





*Mr William Prince, of Flushing (Long Island), has, it seems, a 
provision of the best varieties of the white mulberry imported from 
Europe ; and Mr Dusar, of Philadelphia, has also received a supply of 
young trees from France. 
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one pounds of mulberry leaves give one pound and a half of 
cocoons. He obtained the same quantity of cocoons, in Dal- 
matia, from fifteen pounds of leaf. Barham, in his ‘ Essay up- 
on the Silkworm’ (London, 1719), says, 


‘Having mentioned Mr Evelyn’s computation, one mulberry 
tree feeding as many silkworms with its leaves, in one year, as 
made seven pounds of silk; according to that estimate, those 
two thousand trees, already planted in Chelsea Park, (which take 
up one third part of it) will make fourteen thousand pounds’ weight 
of silk, to be commonly worth but twenty shillings a pound, those 
trees must make fourteen thousand pounds sterling per annum 
(which is but a small number of trees to what the company in- 
tends to plant). So that allowing the one half of fourteen thou- 
sand pounds per annum, nay, but a fourth part of that sum, and it 
will evidently appear, that the profit of this undertaking, if tolera- 
bly managed, will be the most considerable which was ever yet 
known in Great Britain.’ p. 95. 

This passage is curious, for a comparison of the prices, and 
as an illustration of the slowness, with which certain truths 
produce conviction; for nearly a century elapsed before the 
subject was taken up in England, in good earnest. 

In the official and unpublished report from Louisiana, which 
we have already once quoted, it is observed, 

‘IT could not say what quantity of raw silk might be produced, 
on one acre, in this state. I have no doubt, however, that the fol- 
lowing calculation could be safely depended upon. It is looked up- 
on as a fair average in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Tuscany (in the 
kingdom of Naples, the produce is greater), to wit ; one acre will 
contain about one hundred trees, which will yield at least two thou- 
sand pounds of leaves; these will be amply sufficient to feed the 
worms hatched from two ounces of seed, or about eighty thousand 
worms. ‘Two thousand five hundred worms will, taking all acci- 
dents into consideration, average, at least, one pound of silk. Thus, 
one acre is calculated there to a net revenue of from thirty to 
thirty-two pounds of silk.’ 


The mulberry tree was first introduced upon the American 
continent, for the purpose of the culture of silk, in the Colony of 
Virginia. James the First, having found it difficult to resist the 
clamors of the British merchants, who apprehended from this 
branch of industry, if introduced and extended in England, 
great danger to the commerce of the kingdom, (with as much 
good sense and foresight as the city of London displayed, 
when she petitioned Parliament against the use of hops and 
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Newcastle coal,) endeavored to introduce it into Virginia ; 
and having himself composed a book of instructions on the 
subject, the royal patron of the culture of silk, caused mulber- 
ry trees and silkworms’ eggs to be sent to the colony, and di- 
rected the Earl of Southampton to urge the cultivation of silk 
in preference to that of tobacco. The earl recomm2nded, 
also, the plantation of vines, perhaps as a substitute for the 
narcotic weed, which was so offensive to his sovereign. In 
1623, the colonial Assembly gave some directions to that ef- 
fect; and thirty years after, it was further enacted, that every 
planter who should not have reared, at least, ten mulberry 
trees for every hundred acres of land in his possession, should 
be fined in ten pounds of tobacco. Premiums, in the form of the 
same produce, (which was indeed, at that early time, a substi- 
tute for money in Virginia, as much as sewing silk is, at 
present, a part of the circulating medium in one of the coun- 
ties of Connecticut,) were offered for the prosecution of the 
silk trade, and the exportation of silk. Five thousand pounds 
of tobacco were promised to any one who should produce 
one thousand pounds of wound silk, in one year. In 1666, 
all statutory provisions of a compulsory or remunerative na- 
ture were repealed, because the business was in so thriv- 
ing a condition, as no longer to require protection. A new 
attempt was however made, three years later, to encourage 
it further by bounties. But, finally, in 1669, the govern- 
ment ceased altogether to interfere in this business. In 1664, 
a member of the legislature, Major Walker, stated that he 
had seventy thousand mulberry trees upon his estate. We 
regret that we are unable to represent the actual state of this 
branch of rural economy in Virginia; Mr Rush’s report mere- 
ly mentions that the white species abounds, at present, in the 
eastern part of the state. 

In Georgia, at the earliest period of its settlement, lands were 
granted, under the condition of planting one hundred white 
mulberry trees on every ten acres, when cleared ; and the trus- 
tees of the colony transmitted from England trees as well as seed 
and silkworms’ eggs. ‘The first parcel of silk which was sent to 
the metropolis, weighed eight pounds. The public seal of the 
colony represented silk worms in their various ages; and had 
for its inscription, Von sibi, sed aliis. Mr Rush’s Report con- 
tains the following passage from a manuscript register of the 
trustees of the colony, under date of 1736, a year after the 
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first silk was sent from Savannah to England; ‘ The raw silk 
from Georgia, organzined by Sir ‘Thomas Lombe, was made 
into a piece of silk, and presented to the Queen.’ From an- 
other entry in the same manuscript it appears, that in 1738 a 
rich brocade was made, and the silk from Georgia was dyed, 
which cost twenty-six pounds. The value of silk exported, 
from the year 1750 to 1754, was rated at eight thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars ; and from 1755 to 1772, the quan- 
tity amounted to eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds.* ‘The last parcel, brought for sale to Savannah, it is 
said in Rush’s Report, was in the year 1790 ; when upwards 
of two hundred weight was purchased at eighteen dollars and 
five cents, and twenty-six dollars and five cents, per pound. 

We copy from the very instructive letter from Darien, which 
we have already quoted, the following historical remarks, and 
sound economical reflections. 


‘ We must be surprised and astonished, at the rapid increase 
this culture had made, considering the very few hands, who were 
engaged in it; for in the year ’52, the proprietors had relinquished 
their claim to the crown. With this change of government a 
change of views and objects took place. The colony was thrown 
open to emigrants from other states, who, removing into the coun- 
try with their negroes, brought with them the objects and the 
habits of cultivation, to which they had been accustomed. Rice 
and indigo were introduced by these emigrants; and being ob- 
jects upon which masses of population might be brought to bear at 
once, and upon which the year gave an immediate return, the 
culture of silk was literally smothered by these articles. We have 
been, unfortunately, too prone to these changes in cultivation. 
Indigo has given place, since the war of the Revolution, to cotton ; 
yet indigo would, at this time, give twice the profit that cotton 
does ; and will, no doubt, be returned to. As far as I can learn, 
the annual product continued in Georgia at about ten thousand 
pounds up to the revolutionary war. In the year ’75, I am inform- 
ed that the single house of Habersham and Harris exported to 
London eight thousand pounds of silk. ‘There are still a few 
hundred weight produced annually by the remains of the families 
who originally cultivated silk.’ MS. Letter. 


In South Carolina, the culture of silk was taken up by ladies ; 
and Dr Ramsay very justly did not think it beneath the dignity 
of history to mention, that Mrs Pinckney, who had introduced, 
ten years before, the indigo plant into that colony, took with 





* Mr Charles Harris’s letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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her to England a quantity of excellent silk, the produce of her 
own cultivation, and sufficient to make three complete dresses, 
one of which she presented to the princess dowager of Wales, 
and another to Lord Chesterfield ; the third dress was in the 
possession of her daughter, Mrs Horry, as late as 1809. ‘The 
South Carolina silk is inferior to that of Italy, neither in 
strength, nor in beauty ; but the quantity of raw silk exported 
in the space of six yedrs, did not exceed two hundred and 
fifty-one pounds. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the cultivation of silk be- 
gan in 1771. Dr Franklin gave it astrong impulse by a letter 
which he addressed on the subject to Dr Cadwallader Evans, 
from London, January 15, 1770. The Philosophical Society, 
to whom he sent the work of the Abbé Sauvage, a summary of 
which has been published by Mr Odell of Burlington, resolved to 
petition the legislature for the encouragement of this new branch 
of industry, and proposed to raise a fund by subscription, for 
the purchase of cocoons and a filature. Eight hundred and 
seventy-five pounds were obtained in the first year, among the 
citizens, and this money was well employed. Unfortunately, 
the war of the Revolution put a stop to the scheme. But with- 
in the last three years, a new spirit seems to have been awak- 
ened in its favor ; and nothing but a want of a market for co- 
coons obstructs its rapid progress. 

Mr Nathaniel Aspinwall, who, about the year 1790, applied 
himself with a laudable zeal to the revival of the culture of 
silk in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, had already 
introduced it into Connecticut, in or about 1760. ‘To Mans- 
field, in the county of Windham, he sent from his establish- 
ment in Long Island, white mulberry trees and silkworms’ 
eggs ; and in New Haven he opened a large nursery of the 
trees. ‘Through his exertions, aided by those of President 
Stiles, he induced the legislature of Connecticut to grant a 
premium for every hundred shrubs or saplings, which should be 
planted and preserved in a thrifty condition, for a certain 
number of years, and for all raw silk produced within the state. 
‘ At present,’ (says Mr. Z. Storrs, postmaster at Mansfield, in a 
letter to governor Wolcott,) ‘three fourths of the families in 
Mansfield are engaged in raising silk; and make annually 
from five to ten, twenty, and fifty pounds in a season. It is be- 
| lieved that there are annually made, in Mansfield and the 
vicinity, from three to four tons.’ 
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‘ Sewing silk,’ observes governor Wolcott, ‘ is an article of gen- 
eral demand throughout the country ; that which is imported is 
formed from imperfect materials, while that made at Mansfield, 
being from the best, was found to be lighter, stronger, and smooth- 
er, than its foreign competitor, and the whole quantity being less 
than the market demanded, it was readily received by the country 
dealers, and itinerant traders. Skeins of sewing silk, though sepa- 
rately of small value, are, in bunches, a species of currency equal, 
at the market rates, to gold and silver coins, and are exchangeable 
for any articles which are required in the district. The produce 
of silk thread or twist is said to be, at the present time (Novem- 
ber 1826), from twenty-five to four or five hundred dollars, in dif- 
ferent families ; and the farmers of this district have been hitherto, in 
a great measure, protected from the desolating consequences of the 
paper money issued from banks. 'This happy result the people 
owe chiefly to the industrious habits of the women of Mansfield 
and its vicinity.’ MS. 

According to Mr Storrs, the price for young trees, in Mans- 
field, is from four to six dollars the hundred, and they can usually 
be obtained in plenty. ‘The common estimate is, that four thou- 
sand worms will yield one pound of silk, and a full grown mulber- 
ry tree will give leaves, in one season, sufficient to feed six thou- 
sand. An acre of full grown trees, under the best cultivation, 
produces at least sixty pounds of the raw silk in one season. 

No details are given in the congressional documents, about 
the actual state of the cultivation of silk and mulberry trees in 
the other states; but it seems that in Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, 
New York, and the New-England States, Maine excepted, this 
branch of industry is not entirely neglected. 

In regard to Louisiana, it appears from the unpublished 
memorandum of an intelligent citizen of that state, that 

‘The upper section, beginning as far south as Baton Rouge, on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, and as far south on the west side 
as the highlands extend, is well adapted to the rearing of the silk- 
worm. Cotton being likely to become a crop which will hardly pay 
for the labor of its culture, some other profitable employment is, or, 
at least, may happen to be a welcome substitute, and the culture of 


silk may become a preéminent one.’ 

Lettuce, currant, grape, and elm leaves are esteemed sub- 
stitutes, in case of a great dearth, for the most natural food 
of the silkworm ; but the silk they produce will be less and 
inferior. ‘The hornbeam has also been tried in Piedmont as 


a succedaneum. 
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Having now disposed of the mulberry tree, we proceed to 
the worms which feed upon its leaves, and which are, as 
it were, its inseparable companions, at least in the eyes of 
manufacturers and economists. 

Insects are strikingly distinguished from other animals, by a 
succession of changes in their organization and forms, and by 
their incapacity of propagating before their last metamorphosis, 
which, in most of them, takes place shortly before their death. 
Each of these transformations is designated by so many terms, 
that it may not be useless to observe to the reader, who has 
not previously paid attention to the subject, that larva, cater- 
pular, grub, maggot, or worm, is the first state of the insect, on 
issuing from the egg ; that pupa, aurelia, chrysalis, or nympha, 
are the names, by which the second metamorphosis is desig- 
nated; and that the last stage, when the insect assumes the 
appearance of a butterfly, is called the perfect state. 

Independent of the three abovementioned changes, another 
is observable in the outer skin of these insects. ‘The epider- 
mis is often different in color from the skin which supplies 
its place, and the worm assumes thereby a new aspect. In its 
first stage, as alarva, the silkworm has a hairy skin, which, in 
the following moulting, on the contrary, is smooth, and its col- 
or too is altered. 

In the able report of Mr Rush, the description of the insect 
is remarkably ample, especially in regard to the sexes of the 
silk caterpillar. ‘The male and the female are obscurely white 
and hairy. But the antenne are unequally spaced in the male; 
and in the female they are not so short, are Jess provided 
with bristles, and lie on her sides when she reposes. The 
males are also distinguished by two brown bands, more clearly 
marked on the upper wings. ‘The female is larger than the 
male. 

One of the most remarkable features in the organization of this 
wonderful insect, is the organ of vision. ‘Their eyes, though im- 
moveable, embrace, by a peculiar construction, all surrounding 
objects, and as Reaumur conjectures, serve also as a file to cut the 
threads of the cocoon, when the insect strives to escape from it. 
They are protuberant ; and their surfaces consist of a multitude 
of hexagonal lenses, placed with the greatest regularity. When 
the eye is separated, and made clear, (we quote from Mr Rush’s 
report) these hexagons are as transparent as crystal. Lee- 
wenhoeck having properly prepared, and fitted an eye to a mi- 
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croscope, could see through it clearly ; but the largest objects 
viewed, were diminished to an incredibly small size. The 
steeple of the church in Delft, which is three hundred feet 
high, appeared, at the distance of seven hundred and fifty feet, no 
larger than the point of a needle, seen by the naked eye. Cu- 
vier uses the expression composite eyes, to denote the mul- 
tiplicity of lenses. 

The body of the silk caterpillar consists of twelve rings, nine 
of which are provided, on each side, with breathing holes. 
These eighteen sptracula communicate with two air vessels, 
running parallel the whole length of the body, and perform- 
ing the functions of lungs. ‘The insect has sixteen feet, un- 
der the rings, eight on each side; and consequently not all 
the articulations or rings are endowed with feet. Each foot 
has a considerable numnber of hooks and claws; Malpighi 
counted forty; and those of the six first feet are curved to 
enable the insect to fasten itself. ‘The mouth has two parallel 
jaws, with teeth which move horizontally. 

But the most important part of this organization is the silk- 
hole near the lower lip. It terminates in a little papilla, that 
gives issue to the silk-juice, which, by the contact of the air, 
hardens into filaments. ‘I'wo parallel tubes of equal size, of 
one foot in length, are the vessels in which the silk is formed. 
When the caterpillar is about spinning its silky covering (the 
cocoon), these vessels become filled with a glutinous matter, the 
color of which determines that of the silk, which again depends 
on the quality of the leaves. But it is not always the same 
throughout each of the two vessels ; being, in the upper part, 
sometimes of a more yellow color than in the lower. 

The silk caterpillar changes its skin four times, in conse- 
quence of its growth. ‘These are great crises in its existence. 
The little animal suffers, languishes, and ceases to eat. It 
labors, however, industriously to overcome the trials which 
nature has imposed upon it. All its efforts tend to throw oft 
its skin. At last, a slit becomes visible in its back, and the 
new skin may be seen through it. Soon the head appears 
through the opening, and at length the whole body is dis- 
engaged. ‘The cast-off skin remains entire, like a transpa- 
rent mould. 

The intervals, at which the four moultings follow each other, 
depend on the climate or temperature, and on the method and 
the quality of the feeding. In this country, the first moult- 
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ing begins on the fourth or fifth day after the worm is 
hatched. 

The appetite of the insect increases with its age ; and is 
at its maximum after the fourth moulting. It has then attained 
its greatest size; and when the silky substance is elaborated 
in the reservoirs, the caterpillar ceases to eat, and soon dimin- 
ishes again in size and weight. ‘This fills a period of nine or 
ten days of its existence, beginning from the fourth casting-off 
of the skin; and now the insect begins to spin its silky sepul- 
chre. But, in this operation, it proceeds with the greatest cau- 
tion. It looks carefully for a spot upon which it can throw the 
first threads ; and when it has made the choice, it glues one 
end of the threads, and by successive marches to and fro, but 
in various directions, it forms a netting, slight and loosely 
spun. After having finished this outward covering, it makes 
in the interior a succession of layers, to thicken thereby its 
spherical walls ; and within three days, or three days and a half, 
the cocoon is finished. Were the cocoon wound circularly, and 
not zigzag, the unravelling, in the winding-off of the cocoon, 
would be regular; but probably the bag would be Jess strong. 

In nearly the same space of time as is required for the formation 
of the cocoon, the caterpillar undergoes its second great trans- 
formation, and becomes a chrysalis. It first throws off its skin, 
with the head and jaws attached to it, and hardens on its exte- 
rior, though the interior remains soft. Its nourishment is al- 
ready in its stomach, and consists of a yellowish mucus 3 but 
gradually the rudiments of the butterfly unfold themselves, the 
wings, the horns, and the legs becoming solid ; a slight swelling 
of the body produces a rupture in the membrane that covers 
it, aud by repeated efforts the butterfly is at length free ; but, 
as yet, only within the cocoon. We have already mentioned 
Reaumur’s remark, in regard to the help which the insect finds 
in the structure of its eyes, to file the cocoon. Other obser- 
vers believe that it is assisted in this operation by a liquid which 
it discharges, and which dissolves the gum that holds the silk 
fibres together. In Mr Swayer’s opinion, the moistening and 
the efforts of the head are both required, perhaps, to accom- 
plish the task. Some believe that the extremity of the cocoon, 
through which the butterfly makes its escape, is always thinner 
than the rest. 

The time requisite for the several changes, depends greatly 
on the temperature in which the eggs have been kept during 
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the winter. If the heat of the apartment has been well regulated, 
the first moulting takes place on the fourth or fifth day after 
the hatching ; the second begins on the eighth day ; the third 
takes up the thirteenth and fourteenth days ; and the last change 
takes place on the twenty-second and twenty-third days. ‘The 
fifth age lasts ten days, at the end of which the caterpillars 
have reached their ultimate growth, being three inches in 
length, and are prepared to spin their cocoons. ‘Thus thirty- 
two days is the time that intervenes between the hatching, 
and the beginning of the cocoon. 

Temperature, again, is one of the most determining causes 
of the continuance of the chrysalis. If the cocoons are kept 
in the temperature of sixty-six degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
butterfly makes its appearance after fifteen days; and it can 


be retarded to a month, as the Abbé Sauvage had occasion to 


ascertain, by depositing some cocoons in a vault. 

The caterpillar’s skin in a crumpled state, with the head, 
and jaws, and shell of the chrysalis, remains in the cocoon. 
Having gained their liberty, the moths of neither sex attempt 
to fly. ‘The last great instinct of animated nature guides them 
to each other, and his destiny thus fulfilled, the male dies. 
The female crawls about, lays from two hundred to four hund- 
red and fifty minute eggs, and dies also. ‘The eggs, when 
first aid, are of a pale yellow, but in the course of eight or 
ten days they assume a reddish gray hue, and some time after 
that, a slate color. The unimpregnated and consequently 
sterile eggs remain yellow, and are depressed on their surface. 

We must, from want of space, refer the reader to the doc- 
ument mentioned at the head of this article, for the enumera- 
tion and description of several varieties of silkworms. It will 
be sufficient to mention here, that there are, according to Dan- 
dolo’s personal observation, first, small silkworms of three 
moultings ; secondly, large silkworms of four moultings ; thirdly, 
worms that produce exclusively white silk ; and fourthly, silk- 
worms of eight crops. ‘This latter species: is, perhaps, the 
same with that of which Arthur Young makes mention, (4n- 
nals of Agriculture, vol. xxiii, p. 235. 

In 1815, eggs were procured from Bengal, which bred three 
times a year. “In a letter from Prairie Haute, in St Charles 
county, Missouri, it is mentioned that several crops were ob- 
tained, without artificial means, from eggs that had been pro- 
cured ‘from Philadelphia. At Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, two 
crops were raised. 
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Mr Zalmon Storrs mentions, in his letter to Governor Wol- 
cott, that there are at least three varieties of silkworms in 
Connecticut. The first is the dark brown or flask worm, 
‘which,’ observes he, ‘is considered the best, the largest, and 
makes the most silk. ‘The second a pale white worm, nearly 
or quite the size of the first, but which does not live so long, 
or make as much silk ; and the third is a smaller, pale white 
worm, which passes through its transmigration twice in one 
season, producing two crops of silk; but as it produces less 
silk than either of the others at one crop, it is not much used, 
though the silk possesses one property, which that of the others 
does not; namely, when spun and used in its native state, it 
retains its clear whiteness, and does not turn yellow by wash- 
ing and exposure to sun and air.” MS. Letter. 

The silkworms are reared in the open air or in laboratories. 
The first method is followed in some parts of China; and as 
the mean temperature of that country is not very high, 
it has been thought that there would not be any danger in 
adopting it in some parts of Europe. ‘The Austrian govern- 
ment at one time directed the exveriment to be tried by some 
of its regiments on the Illyrian and Wallachian frontiers. Mr 
Hazzi furnishes, in extenso, the reports of the commanding offi- 
cers, and they are not of a nature to encourage any farther trial. 
Count Dandolo constructed, for his own use, a laboratory, 
which is now imitated in several parts of Italy. It is minutely 
described in his work Dell’ Arte di governare i Bachi da Seta, 
and the most important details are transcribed or extracted in 
the congressional document. ‘The principal object to be at- 
tended to in the erecting of such a building is, to construct it 
in such a manner, as to make it possible to regulate the de- 
grees of light and air to be admitted into it, so as to corres- 
pond to the variable necessities of the worms. A free circu- 
lation of air is, however, the most indispensable condition of 
any room, or building, in which the business is pursued, on a 
great or a small scale. Considering the climate of this coun- 
try, a cool and shady situation would be the principal point to 
be aimed at. An apparatus, invented by the Rev. Mr Swayne, 
offers this, among other advantages, that it requires a very mod- 
erate space, and that it can éasily be kept clean, a circumstance 
essential to the health and preservation of the worms. Mr 
Rush’s report contains a wood cut of this apparatus. 

When the mulberry leaves are about to appear, the eggs are 
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washed either with the cloth upon which they lie, or after hav- 
ing been carefully scraped off. They are then dried, and as 
the weather is not at that season warm enough, they must be 
deposited either in a hot-house, or in a room perfectly dry, 
the temperature of which can be regulated by means of a ther- 
mometer. ‘The most indispensable implements and articles of 
furniture are a stove, several boxes of thin boards or thick 
pasteboard, some wicker trays or tables intended to support 
the boxes, and a few portable ones for transporting the young 
worms from one place to another. The wicker hurdles must be 
far enough apart to prevent the insects from wandering from bed 
to bed. ‘The temperature, during the first two days, ought to be 
kept up to sixty-four degrees of Fahrenheit, either by artificial 
heat or by creating a draught to cool the internal air, according to 
the weather. On each of the following days, till the ninth, the 
temperature must be increased by two degrees ; and on the 
three following days, it should not exceed eighty-one degrees. 

The worms are formed when the eggs begin to whiten. 
Papers pierced with holes, proportioned to the ¢ age of the in- 
sect, are then extended upon them, with small twigs of mul- 
berry. Healthy worms, on their first apperance, are of a dark 
or chestnut color, and never red or black. As their whole exis- 
tence depends upon the state of forwardness of the tree upon 
which they feed, and as a sudden change in the weather re- 
tards sometimes the shooting of the leaves, the hatching must 
be regulated accordingly ; and the mode of retarding it, is 
to diminish the heat of the laboratory. Independent of the 
temperature, a great deal also depends upon the quality of the 
eggs. ‘The best hatching takes place between the first and 
third days after the eggs have been laid in the boxes. It is 
very essential that the worms to be reared come forth on the 
same day; and those of the first and after the third day are 
equally useless, and ought to be cast away, since the dif- 
ference of their growth would render it impossible to attend 
equally to their necessities. According to Count Dandolo, 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and forty eggs weigh an 
ounce ; and the worms proceeding from them require, until 
their first moulting, a space of about seven feet square; from 
that time till the second moulting, double that extent; till the 
third, about five times the first space ; and till the fourth, eighty- 
two feet square. But when there is but a single room for the 
breeding, a greater attention must be paid to the temperature. 
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The worms are kept on wider trays, lined with paper, turning 
upwards at the edges, to prevent their falling out. The tem- 
perature ought to be kept at seventy-five degrees, the insects 
requiring less heat upon growing older. It is highly importaat 
however, to shelter them against sudden changes, and against 
transitions from moderate to violent heat. 

Ja the breeding of no animal, is the exact quantity of food with 
which it must be supplied, of so great importance as in the 
rearing of the silkworm. Sanctorius, who passed a portion 
of his life on a pair of scales to ascertain the effects of per- 
spiration upon the human body, cannot have managed his ex- 
periments with greater care than is necessary in the distribu- 
tion of the mulberry leaves to the newly hatched insects. ‘The 
silkworms proceeding from an ounce of eggs, consume, in their 
first age, seven pounds of leaves; in the second, twenty-one 
pounds; in the third, sixty-nine pounds; in the fourth, two 
hundred and ten pounds, and in the fifth, one thousand two 
hundred and eighty-one pounds (French weight). The leaves 
must be chopped very small during the first period, and 
gradually less in the three following. At each moulting, the 
worms eat little for a short tine; they become afterwards 
very voracious, and at last they cease to eat. ‘The quantity 
of cocoons depends so much on the feeding, that the worms of 
one ounce of eggs, to produce one hundred and ten or tw enty 
pounds of cocoons, require about one thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds of leaf; and when only one thousand and fifty 
pounds of food have been expended, the same weight of eggs 
will give only from fifty-five to sixty pounds of cocoons. 
It is not indifferent whether the same quantity of cocoons pro- 
ceeds from one or more ounces of eggs, for the quality is, in 
the one case, always better than in the other. 

The following comparative results are mentioned in the doc- 


ument of Congress. 


‘If one ounce of eggs shall have produced, by the means stat- 
ed, one hundred and twenty pounds of cocoons, they will be fine ; 
three hundred and sixty, at most, will produce a pound and a half; 
and eleven or twelve ounces, at most, of these cocoons, will yield 
an ounce of exquisite, fine silk. When only fifty or sixty pounds 
of cocoons come from one ounce of eggs, it may generally be pre- 
sumed, that they are of an inferior quality to the above, and it will 
require four hundred, at least, to make one pound and a half; and 
above thirteen ounces of these cocoons, instead of eleven or 
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twelve ounces, to form one ounce of silk. Moreover, when the 
worms have not been properly managed, there is no certainty, as 
to the quantity of the cocogns that will be gathered; and it hap- 
pens continually, that the same cultivator will, from the same 
quantity of eggs, and the same quality of the leaves, obtain, at one 
time, a number of cocoons, at another time few, and sometimes 
none.’ p. 64. 

It would be impossible for us to go into any further detail of 
the rearing of the silkworm. Nothing but a general glance 
can be given, in the few pages that are allotted to us for 
treating of a subject so extensive, in which repetitions are un- 
avoidable, and which does not admit of conciseness. Most of 
the writers on this subject, have, independently of a minute 
exposition of the daily proceedings in the feeding and treat- 
ment of the worm, recapitulated their directions in tables, in 
which are indicated, in the fewest words that can be employed, 
the task of each day, though tie several ages of the insects ; 
the quantity of food that must be administered ; the temperature 
and the space which the worms require ; and the care which 
must be taken for their cleanliness and the preservation of their 
health. Such a table may be found in the report of Mr Rush, 
borrowed from M. Bonafon’s Treatise ‘on the rearing of silk- 
worms.’ (Paris, 1824.) We regret that our limits do not per- 
mit us to lay it before the reader. 

We take it now for granted, that the worms have attained 
their perfect maturity, though many dangers have beset their 
existence, and a host of enemies,—fowls, mice, rats, weasels, 
ants, and spiders, may have lain in wait for them, and notwith- 
standing the various diseases to which they are liable. We 
suppose that they have already a deeper yellow color, that 
their rings have a more gold-like hue, and that their muzzle 
has become of a brighter red than before, which are the signs 
that they are near ‘he close of their fifth age. The fumiga- 
tions which must a.so have taken place during the former ages, 
should now be repeated twice a day, the air frequently renew- 
ed, and the attention to cleanliness redoubled. Generally on 
the last day of the fifth age they cease to eat, and move their 
heads as in search of something. ‘They become transparent 
like ripe, yellow plums, and seek a change of place ; their skins 
become wrinkled, and their bodies soften. 

Bundles of twigs, which must be ready and arranged in 
bunches, are then put above the wicker trays, so as to touch 
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the lower part of them, and bent in the form of an arch, to 
enable the worms to climb up without falling. On the first 
day they often need some assistance in that migration, and 
much care. 

When the worms begin to spin their cocoons, it is very es- 
sential that no noise should disturb them in their labor, other- 
wise they would break their thread, and the cocoon would, 
consequently, be less perfect. ‘Though the formation of the 
cocoons requires only three days, or three and a half, it is, 
nevertheless, thought prudent not to take them from the hur- 
dles before the eighth or ninth day after the worms’ first rising. 
They are then laid in baskets, and the floss, in which they 
have been formed, is taken off. A selection is made for 
future breeding, whilst the rest are destined for the reel. For 
the former purpose, two ounces may be saved out of one 
pound and a half of male and female cocoons. ‘There are, be- 
sides, double cocoons, which, according to Sauvage, invariably 
produce a moth of each sex, and, according to Mr Nysten, 
contain moths of both sexes in unequal proportion. The 
seed cocoons are laid on tables, in layers, disposed in such 
manner as to be accessible to the air ; the temperature of which 
must not exceed seventy-three degrees. In this state of the 
atmosphere of the laboratory, they lose in ten days seven and 
a half per cent. by the dying of the chrysalis alone. 

We must omit saying anything in regard to the last period 
of the silkworms in the state of moths, their coming forth, the 
laying of the eggs, and the means by which these may be 
preserved. It will be sufficient to mention, that ‘ fourteen oun- 
ces of cocoons produce, on an average, an ounce of eggs, which 
supposes a hundred pair of moths.’ (Doc. p. 105). Eight 
pounds of cocoons, of the first quality, yield from sixteen to 
eighteen and a half ounces of silk. Fifty-five pounds of the 
second quality produce one hundred and nine ounces of raw 
silk. In Languedoc, one quintal of cocoons (104 lbs. Amer.) 
yields from nine to ten pounds of spun silk ; and the produce of 
one ounce of eggs varies between five and ten pounds of silk. 
(Trans. Soc. Arts. London. vol. xu11.) 

Before the cocoons can be reeled, the floss or loose silk 
which covers the outside, must be stripped off; the white ones 
must be separated from the yellow; the good from the useless 
(and there are nine different qualities in regard to the silk they 
yield.) The sorted cocoons are thrown into hot water, the 
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temperature of which must be regulated according to the quali- 
ty of the food upon which the caterpillar has been fed, and 
the firmness of the cocoons. This process serves to kill the 
moths ; and, therefore, if the cocoons can be reeled off, as 
soon as they are formed, and before the moths are evolved, it 
becomes unnecessary, and the reeling is then easier, and the 
silk of a superior quality. But when it has become indispen- 
sable to kill the chrysalides, it may be done, not only by steam, 
but also by the heat of an oven. Both methods are describ- 
ed and discussed in the report. In Italy, the cocoons are, for 
the same purpose, exposed to the ardent heat of the sun, during 
three days. Each cocoon consists of a single thread, the 
length of which varies from nine hundred to one thousand and 
two hundred feet. 

The reeling is not equally easy with all sorts of cocoons, 
a vast deal depending on their quality and the temperature 
of the water employed for the soaking. Mr Rush’s report is 
accompanied with a plate representing an apparatus, which 
it would be necessary to copy in order to give the slightest 
idea of the manner of using it; and, in the document, not 
only is this done with great accuracy, but the explanation 
hardly admits of an abbreviation. Those who have no idea 
of the thousand little attentions which this business requires, 
will wonder on reading the fifteenth chapter of this copious 
and elaborate performance. It contains, also, much valua- 
ble information about various engines, reels, and looms, the 
most recent improvements in that branch of machinery. We 
cannot but greatly applaud the care which has been bestow- 
ed in annexing a sufficient number of plates for the better 
understanding of the text. 

We have now gone as rapidly and directly as possible 
through the two stages of the culture of the silk—the raising of 
the mulberry tree, and the breeding of the silkworm; and we 
do not enter into the consideration of the fabrication of silk 
stuffs, for which the country is perhaps not yet prepared. It 
will be, at first, sufficiently beneficial to possess raw, carded, 
and spun silk in sufficient quantity for sending considerable 
supplies abroad. We find in a statement of the raw silk im- 
ported into England, from all parts of the world, that in 1814, 
it amounted to one million, six hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand, five hundred and one pounds; and in 1824, to three mil- 
lions, three hundred and eighty two thousand, three hundred 
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and fifty-seven.* Italy, which is not better situated in regard 
to the culture of silk than a large portion of the United States, 
furnishes to the English fabrics about eight hundred thousand 
pounds’ weight. ‘The Bengal silk is complained of by the 
British manufacturers, on account of its defective preparation ; 
by bestowing more care on his produce, the American cultivator 
could have in England the advantage over the British East In- 
dies. It is a fact well worthy of notice, and the accuracy of 
which seems warranted by its having been brought before a 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament, that the labor in 
preparing new silk affords much more employment to the 
country producing it, than any other raw material.t It ap- 
pears from an official document, that the value of the imports 
of raw silk into France, during the year 1824, amounted to 
thirty-seven million, one hundred and forty-nine thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty francs. | 





* The official values of these imports are £°703,009 and 1,464,994. 

+ According to Arthur Young, the province of Valencia produced, 
in 1787, two million pounds of silk, the value of which he rates at 
two million pounds sterling ; a sum equal in amount, at that epoch, 
to al] the other productions of that portion of Spain. 


t Cocoons, ‘ 39,255 

: 5 ouppoins 78,975 
Soles greges, Autres de toute sorte 6,504,960 
be Douppoins 72,710 

“ moulinées, } Autres de toute sorte 25,658,640 

“ teintes, 46,665 
écrue 1,241,172 

* bourre filée (fleuret écru) 3,904,475 
filée (fleuret teint) 108 


Tableau des Dowanes Royales de France. 
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Arr. X.—1. Geschichte der Moldau und Wallachey, nebst 
der Historischen und Statistischen Literatur beyder 
Lander. 

Mistory of Moldavia and Wallachia, with the Historical 
and Statistical [aterature of the two Countries. By Joun 
CuristTian von Encet. 2 volumes. 4to. Halle. 1804. 

2. ‘Totogia tig Bhayiug Iohitiny nat Tewmyouginn, und tig Aoyao- 
TuINS aI Katuotacews twots 1774”"Etovs. Nov mewroy gpiho- 
tium Jancyy éxdoPeion tay tyuwtdtoy xat pioyeray Avradéhqav 
Tovvovodn. 

Political and Geographical History of Wallachia, from 
its Oldest Establishment to the Year 1774. Now first print- 
ed at the Expense of the worthy and patriotic Brethren 
Tunusli. Vienna. 1806. 8vo. 


THE attention of the civilized worid is fixed, with no small 
degree of interest, at the present moment, on the provinces, 
of which we propose to say something in this article. The 
contest which has recently commenced between the Porte and 
Russia, has sprung from the relations of these provinces to the 
two great powers ; and here is the theatre of the first events of 
the struggle. The first work which we have named at the 
head of this article, is a portion of a larger one, entitled a ‘ His- 
tory of Hungary and the Neighboring Regions,’ a work of 
prodigious industry and learning, the most valuable on the sub- 
ject treated, within our knowledge. ‘The second work, on the 
history of the two provinces, is a meagre and almost worthless 
sketch, in modern Greek, scarcely repaying the trouble of a 
perusal. 

The earliest history of the tribes, which occupied the space 
between the Danube and Dniester, on the one hand, and the 
frontiers of modern Hungary on the other, is wrapped in ob- 
scurity. From their appearance in authentic history, they 
were known under the name of Gete and Daci, and their 
country was called Dacia. About the year 88, the Ro- 
mans declared war against them, and Domitian marched 
against Decebalus, their king. The disgraceful peace which fol- 
lowed, was of short duration; and Trajan was finally moved, 
by the turbulence of these tribes, to undertake their entire sub- 
jection. He threw a bridge across the Danube, took the cap- 
ital of their prince, the modern Belgrade, and constituted the 
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country as a Roman province. Roman colonies then and 
afterwards were established in Dacia, from whom, combined 
with the native inhabitants and subsequent Bulgarian conque- 
rors, the modern population may be considered as descended. 
The incidents of this war were sculptured upon the shaft of the 
historical column, erected in honor of the victories of Trajan, 
and much information touching the appearance, dress, arms, 
and military character of the ancient inhabitants of Wallachia 
and Moldavia has, in this singular manner, been perpetuated.* 
The language of the Wallachians of the present day, and the 
denomination by which they call themselves, are proofs of 
their descent. ‘Their name, in their own tongue, is Roumunt. 
Eustace affirms, that, when one of these modern Romans of- 
fers to enlist in the Austrian service, he answers the usual 
question, what countryman he is, with the words, ‘ Romanus 
sum.’ This is altogether fabulous, or if such a thing ever hap- 
pened, the individual spoke, not his native Wallachian, but the 
ancient Latin, taught in the schools of ‘Transylvania and Hun- 
gary. Any one, who will inspect only so much of this dialect 
as is given in Adelung’s ‘ Mithridates,’ will see, that it is not so 
like the Latin as the Italian is. In addition to the mixture of 
aboriginal Dacic and Latin, the Slavonian conquerors of a 
later period have furnished a full contribution to the language, 


— 


* The following stanzas from the Fourth Canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
will remind the reader of the fate of the Dacian captives, when brought 
to Rome. 

‘I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand,—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him,—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout, which hailed the wretch who won. 


‘He heard it, but he heeded not,—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away. 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize ; 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother,—he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rushed with his blood.—Shall he expire 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire!’ 
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as well as to the natural stock of the Wallachians of the pres- 
ent time. What few books they have, are printed in the Sla- 
vonian character. ‘The origin of the name of Wallachians, 
Valaques, Bhazo,is unknown. It is not improbable that it 
connects itself with the history of their barbarous conquerors, 
from the Volga, in the ninth century, and is but another form 
of the name Bulgarians, still given to a tribe of these conque- 
rors, which settled about the same time on the right bank of 
the Danube. A plausible hypothesis makes the Gypsies, which 
exist in greater numbers in Hungary and the Dacian provinces 
than in any other part of the world, remnants of the population 
existing in these provinces before the conquest of the Bulga- 
rians, and by them reduced to the condition of serfs. Many 
of this degraded race lead a Vomadic life, but many others are 
attached to the soil, constituting the principal wealth of the 
Wallachian and Moldavian Boyards. ‘They are called by the 
Turks Zingari, by the Wallachians Katrivelos. ‘Their French 
name Bohémiens points to the region, in which they first at- 
tracted the notice of the cultivated nations of the west of Eu- 
rope. What circumstance gave them their English name of 
Gypsies or Egyptians, we do not know.* 

The line of Hospodars, or princes of Wallachia and Molda- 
via, goes back to the close of the thirteenth century, when Radul 
Negris, a prince of Transylvania, who crossed the mountains 
which separate that country from Wallachia, entered the latter 
province with his court and army, established himself there, 
and built the cities of Tergovista, Bucharest, Kimpolungo 
(Campus longus, a specimen of Dacian Latin), Petesti, and 
St George. Negris, or Negro, took the title of Wod, or Way- 
wode, importing governor, and which is used in this and other 
parts of the Turkish empire, to the present day. The name 
of Hospodar, also a title of the governors of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, is of Slavonian origin. 

The government thus established by Radul was a despotism 
like that of the ancient dukes of Russia, mitigated by the pow- 
er and influences of the Boyards or nobles. On the death of 
the Waywode, his son or heir succeeded, not without a formal 
election on the part of the Boyards. After the conquest of 





*We are aware, that a popular hypothesis makes them a wander- 
ing tribe from Hindostan. It seems difficult, on this supposition, to 
account for their concentration on the left bank of the Danube. 
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Moldavia and Wallachia by the Turks, and their reduction 
to the state of provinces tributary to the Porte, the same con- 
stitution of government subsisted. If the suffrages of the Boy- 
ards were divided, the Porte gave the investiture to the candi- 
date who bid highest. ‘This continued to be the practice till 
about a century since. In 1714, the Porte took the matter 
into its own hands, and nominated Constantine Mavrocordato 
to the place of Hospodar. 

The chief wealth of the country, and the power of the state, 
are divided among the prince, the nobles, and the clergy. 
The nobles are of several orders, bearing their distinctive names. 
From the first order are selected the twelve great officers of 
state, whose names and functions it would occupy too much of 
this brief sketch to repeat. We will only observe, that the 
first of these, the Great Ban, the governor of Krajova, a kind of 
viceroy to the Hospodar, presents the remnant of a once sove- 
reign title, of which a trace also is seen in the designation of a 
neighboring province, the Bannate of ‘Temeswar. 

The clergy are numerous ; and the metropolitan, who is sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Constantinople, and the two bishops of 
Rimnic and Bouzec, are dignitaries of great influence. The 
churches, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical houses are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and endowed with an undue proportion 
of the wealth of the country. ‘They serve, however, as they 
do in all the christian countries tributary to the Porte, as elee- 
mosynary establishments. Heavy contributions are levied from 
them, on the succession of a new prince ; and no inconsidera- 
ble branch of Wallachian and Moldavian politics consists in the 
contests between the Hospodars and the priors of the monas- 
teries, for the division of the substance which they unite to 
plunder from the people. 

The government established by Radul in 1229 subsisted 
till 1383, when one of his successors by the name of Mirza, 
wearied with the constant state of warfare with the neighboring 
powers, and seeing the rapidly increasing ascendency of the 
Turks, placed himself and his principality under their protec- 
tion, engaging to pay them a tribute, but stipulating for an un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the rights of the people. This com- 
pact was of short duration. ‘The Turks demanded an increase 
of tribute, and an addition to it of one hundred slaves. Mirza 
revolted, defeated the Sultan who marched against him, and 
reinstated the country in a condition of independence, which 
lasted seventy-seven years. 
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After a state of frequently renewed hostilities, the Waywode, 
Laiota Basaraba, in 1460, again submitted the province to 
the Porte ; and the capitulation then entered into, has remained 
to the present day, a sort of Wallachian Magna Charta.' Our 
limits do not permit us to quote it entire, but the diligent stu- 
dent of the constitutional law of the Dacian provinces will do 
well to peruse it in Engel. It stipulates for the independence 
of the province on payment of a tribute ;—one Turk alone to 
be allowed to enter the principality, namely, the receiver of 
the tribute, and he under an escort from the Hospodar; the 
prince to have the right to make peace and war, and the pow- 
er of life and death; Wallachians travelling in ‘Turkey to be 
free from all taxes; the Hospodars to be chosen according to 
the ancient Jaws of the principality. 

The provisions of this charter were renewed, at the confirm- 
ation of each new Waywode, and, with greater or less fidelity, 
observed till the early part of the last century. ‘Till this peri- 
od, the principality, under its native Waywodes, sustained 
armies, made war and peace with its neighbors, and enforced 
the respect of its rights from the Porte. In 1714 Brancovano, 
the last of the Wallachian princes chosen in accordance with 
the ancient constitution of the state, was assassinated, by order 
of a Turkish vizier, then present with his army at Bucharest, 
and Nicholas Mavrocordato was named by the Porte his suc- 
cessor. 

The distinction which a prince of the same name and fami- 
ly has attained in the present Greek revolution, induces us to 
dwell a moment upon the history of his ancestors. Alexander 
Mavrocordatos, the father of the Hospodar, studied medicine 
at Padua, at the age of twelve, and acquired a knowledge of 
the principal Janguages of Europe. He published a treatise 
on the circulation of the blood, which had been discovered 
about fifty years before by Dr Harvey, also a pupil of the 
school at Padua.* Although he obtained a high reputation at 
Constantinople as a physician, he abandoned the medical for 
the political career, and on the death of Panagioti Nicusio, was 












* The treatise of Mavrocordato bears this title; ‘Pneumaticum In- 
strumentum circulandi Sanguinis, sive de Motu et Usu Pulmonum. 
Authore Alexandro Maurocordato Constantinopolitano, Philos. et. 
Med. Doctor.’ Its dedication to Ferdinand the Second, Grand Duke of 
Etruria, bears date Bologna, 1664. Harvey began to lecture on the 
circulation of the blood in 1616, and published his discovery in 1628. 
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made drogoman of the Porte. In this capacity, he assisted at 
the negotiation of the treaty of Carlowitz. His services on this 
occasion procured him an appointment to the Turkish council 
of state. During his life, and by testamentary bequests, he 
founded a Greek school at Constantinople, which he placed 
under the care of Jacob Manos of Argos, a learned man of the 
Aristotelian school. A. Mavrocordatos died in 1709, leaving 
behind him a Roman history, an ecclesiastical history, and 
other curious and valuable works. 

The administration of his son Nicholas commenced at Bu- 
charest in 1716. He inherited his father’s talents, but was an 
oppressive prince, imposing burdens on his subjects, and sur- 
rounding himself with the needy Greeks of the Fanal. War 
broke out at this time between the Porte and the Austrians, 
Wallachia was overrun, and Mavrocordato carried a prisoner 
into Transylvania. During his confinement, his brother John, 
a wise and beneficent prince, was named by the Porte in his 
place. In about two years the latter died, and Nicholas, re- 
leased from his captivity, reassumed the government. ‘Taught 
by experience, his policy became milder and more benevolent. 
He devoted himself to the welfare of his subjects, and to lite- 
rary pursuits, and died peaceably at the close of an adminis- 
tration of eleven years. 

From this period, for a space of fifty years, the government 
of this and the adjoining principality, was, as it were, set up at 
auction, to be bought by the Greek princes who would pay 
most for it to the Porte, and who afterwards found their indem- 
nity in extortions from the people. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the policy of Russia toward the Porte 
began to form and develope itself. These two provinces im- 
mediately presented themselves to Russia, in the interesting 
light of frontier regions of approach to Turkey, inhabited by 
a christian population of the Greek church, and claiming cer- 
tain rights by ancient capitulations. For some time prior to 
the war of 1769, emissaries were sent by Catharine the Sec- 
ond into every part of Christian Turkey, and particularly into 
the ultra Danubian provinces. In 1769, an army, under 
Prince Galitzin, appeared on the Dneister, and another under 
Count Romantzof in the Ukraine. After various but decisive 
successes on the part of the Russians, the Wallachians formally 
submitted themselves to the empress in 1770. The same 
year took place the expedition of the Russians against the 
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Morea under Orlof, which proved in its result so disastrous to 
the Greeks. ‘This war was brought to a close in 1774, by the 
treaty of Kainardji. Wallachia was restored to the Turks, but 
its privileges were solemnly guarantied, and placed under the 
protection of the Russians. 

The Wallachians now flattered themselves that they should 
recover their ancient right of nominating their Hospodars ; but 
the Porte made no scruple of appointing a Greek of Constanti- 
nople, Alexander Ypsilanti, to this place. His reputation, as a 
man of talents and political skill, was high. In 1774, he re- 
ceived the investiture of the province, and in February 1775 
made his entrée into Bucharest. His administration was mild 
and paternal. ‘The laws resumed their sway, agriculture was 
‘encouraged, the arts were cultivated, population increased, and 
during the seven years of his administration, the general welfare 
of the principality was promoted to an unexampled degree. But 
the cupidity of the ‘Turkish government was too much interest- 
ed longer to forego the bribes to be paid by the aspirants to 
this government ; and in 1782, Alexander Ypsilanti was, on 
frivolous pretences, deposed. 

A troubled interval succeeded, marked by a rapid succession 
of Hospodars, some of whom held the place but a few months ; 
and during this period occurred the war of 1791, between the 
Porte on the one side, and Russia and Austria on the other, 
and the insurrection of Passevend Oglou, Pacha of Widin, in 
1797, which was attended by great sufferings in the neighbor- 
ing province of Wallachia. In 1802, Constantine Ypsilanti, 
the son of Alexander, was named Hospodar, and on the de- 
mand of the Russians, representing the ruinous consequences 
of the frequent changes in these governments, the term of the 
administration of a Hospodar was fixed by the Porte at seven 

ears. It was but a short time, however, before the Porte 
violated its engagement, and deposed Ypsilanti. He succeeded 
in making his escape into Russia, and war ensued between 
that power and the Porte in 1806. His parents unfortunately 
residing in Constantinople were immediately seized. His 
father was put to death, his property confiscated, and his pal- 
ace, in the beautiful suburb of Therapia, assigned to the French 
ambassador, General Sebastiani. Alexander Manos, the broth- 
er-in-law of Constantine Ypsilanti, was put to the torture, and 
compelled to save his life by the payment of vast sums of 
money, and John Negris, the lieutenant and near relative of 
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Constantine, was reduced to the same extremity. A Russian 
frigate had been sent into the Bosphorus, to enable the father of 
Ypsilanti with his family to escape. But circumstances pre- 
venting them all from embarking, and the father having been 
made by the Porte responsible for the other members of his 
family, he generously refused to take advantage of the means of 
escape provided by the Russian government, and nobly met his 
fate. 

Constantine Ypsilanti having, as stated above, escaped with 
his family from Wallachia, and taken refuge in Russia, was by 
the emperor declared prince of Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
raised to a high command in the army, with which the invasion 
of Turkey was undertaken in 1806. ‘The intrigues of the 
Russian generals, and particularly of Milaradovitch, and other 
causes operating in the interior of the imperial cabinet, induced 
the Hospodar to demand permission to leave the army, and 
withdraw to St Petersburg. His son Alexander, by whom, as 
we shall presently relate, the first movements of the present 
Greek revolution were undertaken, was then but sixteen years 
old, and entered the Russian service in the imperial staff. 

After a duration of about six years, the war was brought to 
a close, by the treaty of Bucharest, in 1812. The signing 
of this treaty, at such a moment, ts a striking illustration of the 
nature of the Turkish policy. After combating her ‘ natural 
enemy’ single-handed for six years, it seemed a strange poli- 
cy to make peace with him, at the moment when Napoleon 
was falling upon him with all his forces. ‘To the obvious 
considerations of expediency, the French emperor added 
the strongest importunities, to prevail on the Sultan to make 
common cause with him. No seeming temporary advantage, 
however, could induce the Porte to swerve from her maxim, 
that the safety of the Ottoman Empire consists in a balance of 
the Christian powers. ‘The Porte had had some experience 
of Napoleon in Egypt, and on her Illyrian frontier; and had 
no disposition to try what he would be, after having trampled 
down the power of Russia as he had that of Prussia and Aus- 
tria. ‘The treaty of Bucharest was accordingly signed, and the 
southeastern armies of Russia rushed up, toward the Polish 
frontier. 

The young Ypsilanti had distinguished himseif in the Turk- 
ish war, and still more in that against France. At Culm he lost 
his right arm; and so marked was his merit, that he was ad- 
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vanced to the rank of a Russian major general, at the age of 
twenty-six years. His family was not, however, as might have 
been expected, restored to its dignities in Wallachia, by the 
treaty of Bucharest in 1812. John Karadja was made Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, and Scarlato Kallimachi Hospodar of Molda- 
via. ‘The latter was accompanied into his principality by his 
brother-in-law, Constantine Negris, in capacity of one of the 
high officers of state. ‘The family of Ypsilanti remained at 
Kiew ; and Constantine died suddenly in 1815, on his way 
from Petersburg to that place, not without suspicions of being 
poisoned. 

Seven years, as we have already observed, had been fixed 
by the Porte, as the period of the Hospodarship, in accord- 
ance with the Turkish custom, by which the Pachas are regu- 
larly transferred or displaced, at the expiration of the same 
term. Karadja’s period consequently expired in 1819. Per- 
ceiving, in 1818, some symptoms of an intention, on the part of 
the Porte, to anticipate the close of his administration, by the 
application of the bowstring, he escaped with his whole family 
into ‘Transylvania, traversed Austfia, remained some time in 
Russia, and finally established himself in ‘Tuscany, where he is 
still living. In his suite, on his escape from Wallachia, was 
Alexander Mavrocordato, who, on the breaking out of the 
Greek revolution, instantly repaired from Italy to Greece, and 
has acted a conspicuous part down to the present day. 

Karadja was succeeded in the Hospodarship by Alexander 
Soutzo, the head of the Greek family of that name ; a family 
hostile to that of Ypsilanti; and to the intrigues of which with 
the Porte, prior to 1806, the flight of Constantine Ypsilanti into 
Russia was, in no small +n imputable. ‘The seven years 
of Kallimachi, Hospodar of Moldavia, having also expired, he 
was succeeded by Michael Soutzo, the son-in-law of Karadja. 

It was during the administration of the two Soutzos in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia in the year 1821, that the present Greek 
revolution burst out in these provinces. The immediate im- 

ulse to the revolution, was given by the Fraternity (Erougeia), 
which had, for some years, been in existence and in active 
operation, both within and without the limits of Turkey. ‘The 
plan conceived by this patriotic fraternity was vast. It aimed at 
nothing less than the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and 
the formation of a grand federative republic out of the prov- 
inces of European Turkey. ‘These provinces were to consti- 
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tute the eight following states, namely, Candia and the other isl- 
ands ; the Morea; Eastern Greece, extending up to Macedo- 
nia; Western Greece, including all Albania and reaching to 
the Austrian frontier ; Servia ; Dacia, comprehending Molda- 
via and Wallachia; Bulgaria ; and Thrace. ‘The capital and 
seat of the Federal Congress was to be Constantinople ; and 
the constitution of the United States of America was, in gene- 
ral, to be the model of the government. 

Such was the plan of the revolution, known, however, in 
all its features, to a few only of its most active leaders. <A large 
portion, even of the initiated, were taught to anticipate rather 
a restoration of the Greek Empire ; and this coloring was given 
to the enterprise, to allay the jealousy, with which the Euro- 
pean sovereigns would regard it, when the explosion should 
take place. Alexander Ypsilanti was selected as the head of 
the revolution. ‘The hatred of his family to the Turkish 
government, his military character and experience, and above 
all his rank in the Russian army, and favor with the emperor 
from whom the patriots fondly looked for aid, designated this 
prince as the most suitable leader of the revolt. Previous to 
entering upon the active developement of his plans, conferen- 
ces were held between the Emperor Alexander and Ypsilanti. 
To what extent the emperor was made acquainted with the 
movements in agitation, is not known; but it has been univer- 
sally asserted, by the personal and political friends of Ypsilanti, 
that he was promised support from the emperor. It is in fact 
the general opinion of the present day, that the emperor had 
conceived friendly purposes toward the Greeks, but that the 
revolutions in Spain, Piedmont, and Naples, by creating a 
fear of an universal subversion of thrones, produced a change 
in his feelings and policy, which, backed by the dissuasions of 
Austria and England, induced him to remain passive. 

Thinking himself safe in the acquiescence, if not in the aid 
of Russia, Alexander Ypsilanti repaired to Odessa in 1820, and 
entered into communications with the 'Transdanubian provin- 
ces. Michael Soutzo, the Hospodar of Moldavia, influenced 
by one of his counsellors, Jacovaki Rizos, an excellent patriot 
and a man of genius, frankly embarked in the project. Alex- 
ander Soutzo, the Hospodar of Wallachia, refusing to engage in 
the revolutionary counsels, and threatening to denounce them 
to the Porte, was immediately taken off by poison, by his phy- 
sician, a zealous member of the fraternity. 
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On the death of Alexander Soutzo, the revolution broke out, 
but by a strange coincidence, without the concert of its leaders, 
and by a movement, in itself unconnected with their plans, 
although instantly taken up and seconded by them. Theodore 
Wladimiresco, a Wallachian of humble origin, but who had 
served in the last Russian war, raised the standard of revolt. 
He complained of the extortions, by which the people were 
vexed ; he held out in his proclamations the hope of assistance 
from Russia ; and crowds flocked to his banner. Confidence 
was given to the movement by the accession of Caminari Sava, 
who with four thousand Albanians was stationed at Bucharest as 
the head of the police of that city. The war between Ali 
Pacha and the Porte had already been raging for a twelve- 
month, and consequently furnished a most powerful division in 
favor of the patriots. . 

Alexander Ypsilanti, with a corps of members of the frater- 
nity, or (for convenience’ sake, to give them their Greek 
name) of Heterists, on whom he had bestowed the appellation 
of the Sacred Band, passed the Pruth, and published his 
first proclamation at Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. The 
people of Moldavia welcomed his arrival, and repaired to 
his standard. In concert with the Hospodar, a provisional gov- 
ernment was organized, the members of which were called the 
Ephori. Buta proclamation was soon published by the Russian 
consul, at Jassy, echoing that of the emperor from Laybach, 
declaring that the movement of Ypsilanti was without any sanc- 
tion from the emperor. ‘Terrified at the probable consequen- 
ces of this disavowal, Soutzo at once abandoned the cause of 
the revolution, and escaped with the military chest to Odessa. 

Ypsilanti meantime had left Jassy, and was on the march to 
Bucharest, when he was overtaken by news of the defection of 
Soutzo, and by orders from Russia, addressed to him as a 
Russian general, to quit the principalities. This intelligence 
was of course in the highest degree unfavorable. Relying, 
however, upon the codperation of his countrymen throughout 
Greece, and the success of his brother Demetrius Ypsilanti, who 
was already in action in the South, he resolved to perse- 
vere. On the tenth of April, he entered Bucharest and was 
received with enthusiasm. His army equalled in numbers that 
already assembled by Wladimeresco. 'The Sacred Band, how- 
ever, which was entirely composed of young Greeks, who had 
received an education in the West of Europe, and who were 
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animated by the most ardent spirit of patriotism, was the’ only 
part of his army @n which he could place full reliance. This 
corps was under thé immediate command of Nicholas Ypsilanti, 
the youngest brotheXiof Alexander. 

Wladimiresco had, by this time, resolved to lay down arms, 
which he had taken up without any concert with the Grecian 
patriots, and without any zeal in their cause. He had already 
entered into conference with the ‘Turks, and promised, if they 
would send an army, that he would join it, with the troops 
under his command. ‘To prevent the discovery and punish- 
ment of this treachery by Ypsilanti, Wladimiresco drew off at 
his approach, and took a station at the Convent of Kotroczene, 
near Bucharest. An interview between him and Ypsilanti took 
place, which awakened the suspicions of the latter, and letters 
of the traitor to the Pacha of Brailow were intercepted, which 
confirmed his guilt. He was arrested by Geordaki, in his 
headquarters, condemned to death by a court martial, at which 
Ypsilanti himself presided, and the sentence was carried into 
execution on the seventh of June. His soldiers generally em- 
braced the cause of the revolution. 

Ypsilanti now withdrew to Tergovista, with the purpose of 
taking the upper road to the Danube, crossing into Servia, and 
raising that populous province. Servian deputies had for 
some time before presented themselves at his head quarters, as- 
suring him that, as soon as he should cross the Danube, their 
countrymen would declare for the revolution. Ypsilanti, hav- 
ing despatched agents to inform himself more particularly as 
to the state of affairs among the Servians, awaited their return ; 
and this delay is perhaps the most obvious error committed by 
him, under the difficult circumstances in which he was placed. 
It was, however, an error on the side of prudence, inasmuch 
as his communications would have been cut off and his whole 
force left at the mercy of the Turks, had his reception in Servia 
been otherwise than favorable. On the other hand, a hearty 
cooperation, on the part of that province, would have of itself 
gone far to insure the success of the main movement. 

While Ypsilanti thus lay seemingly inactive, the Ottoman 
army, under the command of the Pacha of Brailow, took pos- 
session of Bucharest, and thence moved against the patriots, at 
Tergovista. On the fifteenth of June, the armies came within 
sight of each other for the first time. The Turkish force 
amounted to about thirty thousand, and that of Ypsilanti, in- 
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cluding the troops of Wladimiresco, to eighteen thousand. The 
order of battle was admirable, and did credit to the military 
talent of the Grecian commander. Having secured the 
heights, Geordaki was posted on the right wing, and Caminari 
on the left. ‘They were to have charged the enemy simulta- 
neously in flank ; and the success of Geordaki proves the cor- 
rectness of the disposition. But Caminari Sava deserted to 
the Turks at the onset, Constantine Ducas, who commanded a 
portion of the centre, failed to obey orders, and the battle was 
lost. A portion of the Sacred Band had an opportunity 
of distinguishing itself to the greatest advantage, in the course 
of the day, and the captain Soutzo, the son of the Hospodar 
of Wallachia, who, as we have observed, was supposed to have 
lost his life by poison, fell one of the first victims in the cause. 
In consequence, however, of the extensive defection mention- 
ed, it became necessary for Ypsilanti to retreat. ‘This was 
effected in good order ; and as a portion of the Sacred Band, 
not having been called into the fire, was ready for action, the 
Turks, who had felt the prowess of this battalion, deemed it 
expedient not to press the pursuit. 

It was the intention of Ypsilanti to return to Rimnic, beyond 
the Aluta. ‘The gold of the Turkish Pachas, however, had 
prepared the way for new defections, among the Wallacho- 
Moldavian chieftains, and their army being reinforced, they 
began to press hard on the rear of the retreating patriots. An- 
other action was accordingly resolved upon. On the nine- 
teenth of June, Ypsilanti halted his army at Dragachan, near 
the Aluta, at the foot of an eminence ; and took a position to 
await the approach of the enemy. ‘The Sacred Band was 
placed in the centre, dressed in deep black, with a death’s 
head and the crossed bones upon their caps. Nicholas Ypsi- 
lanti commanded them. His brother Gregory, at the head of 
a force of about two hundred regular cavalry, was stationed on 
the left wing of Nicholas, and about seven thousand troops 
were placed on the right and in the rear. The greater part of 
these, at the first sound of the trumpet, either passed over to 
the enemy or fled. ‘The Sacred Band, the pride and the glory 
of the Greeks, whose name will be for ever recorded in her 
annals, basely deserted and left to combat alone against thou- 
sands of barbarous enemies, sold their lives dearly. They 
repulsed with crossed bayonets several charges of the Turks. 
Nicholas Ypsilanti, surrounded with the dead, fought almost 
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alone on horseback, against numerous Turks, endeavoring to 
take him alive, till the arrival of the captain Geordaki with a 
few Albanians, who drew him out of the fire, by the bridle of 
his horse. A small portion only of the patriots escaped from 
this field of blood. 

Alexander Ypsilanti, with the remnant of his forces, reached 
Rimnic on the twentieth, and as there was no longer any possi- 
bility of success in the provinces, he disbanded his troops. 
Being near the frontier of Austria, he sent to demand pasports 
to traverse that empire, on his way to the South of Greece. 
The pasports were granted him, but scarcely had he set foot 
within the the Austrian dominions, when he was arrested, and 
confined, at first in the fortress of Mongatz, and afterwards 
banished to Theresienstadt. Having languished in this place 
several years, he received permission about a twelve month 
since to repair to Vienna, where he soon died of a slow fever, 
the consequence of his long and cruel confinement. 

Another corps of the Heterists, with the same sable uniform, 
was organized in Moldavia, under the command of George 
Cantacuzenus. An older brother of the same name had ac- 
companied Demetrius Ypsilanti to the south of Greece, but 
after the first year of the revolution, left the country and the 
cause, and repaired to Dresden, where he is said to be still liv- 
ing. If these Cantacuzeni are the descendants of the imperial 
family, whose name they bear, they have certainly taken a part 
unworthy of those, whose ancestors, but a few centuries since, 
sat on the throne of Constantine the Great, and Justinian. 
They are more probably of Dacian descent, and, like the 
greater part of the Wallacho-Moldavians, really felt but little 
interest in the cause. At the approach of the Turkish army, 
George Cantacuzenus deserted the battalion under his com- 
mand, and crossed the Pruth. His place was immediately 
filled by a brave Heterist, named Anastasius. 

Ismael Pacha, having entered Jassy on the twenty-sixth of 
June, with sixteen thousand men, immediately marched against 
the Heterists under Anastasius, who, to the number of but four 
hundred, were fortifying themselves at Stinka on the Russian 
frontier. Here they threw up a small semicircular redoubt, 
with the Pruth in the rear, and two pieces of cannon at the 
angles. A contest commenced at break of day, with equal 
obstinacy on either side, but with an overwhelming superiority 
of numbers on the part of the Turks. The Greeks were ani- 
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mated by a report, which had reached them, that Ypsilanti was 
marching on Adrianople, and sustained the combat till noon. 
By this time, the incessant discharge of the two fieldpieces 
had rendered them useless, the Turkish cavalry burst in, and 
half the brave band being already killed, the redoubt was car- 
ried by assault. ‘The remnant of the Greeks, about to be sur- 
rounded, plunged into the Pruth and swam to the Russian side, 
where a large army of Russian troops was stationed, cool 
spectators of the conflict. Several of the fugitives, as being i in 
the Russian service, were arrested and sent into the Crimea. 

Thus terminated all organized movements, in the cause of 
the revolution, in the Transdanubian provinces. ‘The Turkish 
armies, indeed, which had _ been sent to suppress the insurrec- 
tion, committed such excesses, as led to a Guerilla warfare 
on the part of the oppressed population. ‘This furnished the 
pretext for new outrages on the part of the Turks, and during 
the year, which elapsed after the revolt was suppressed, the 
unfortunate provinces were a prey to the most frightful military 
oppression. So extreme was the condition of the inhabitants 
rendered, as to produce at length the interference of — 
demanding for the provinces the privileges stipulated by so 
many treaties. ‘These demands were systematically evaded, 
or reluctantly and inadequately complied with, and laid the 
foundation for a protracted, unsatisfactory, and finally a broken 
negotiation, which has at length terminated in war. The first 
fruits of this contest, have been the occupation of the provin- 
ces by the Russians, and the organization of a provisional 
government under their authority. How many lives, how 
much suffering would have been spared, had Russia seconded 
the movement of Alexander Ypsilanti, and taken this step eight 
years ago. When the Austrian and the English cabinets are 
thrown open, and the causes of this delay made known, will 
they be found such, as to furnish a justification for this wide 
propagation of misery, and this waste of human blood? 

We shall only observe, in conclusion, that there is but one 
supposition, that will vindicate the characters of Alexander 
Ypsilanti and his associates, from the charge of a want of judg- 
ment, approaching to fatuity. ‘That supposition is, that they 
had reasonable expectations of countenance from Russia. 
With these expectations, it was perfectly natural to organize 
the revolution from the Russian frontier, downward to the 
South of Greece. Without it, nothing could be worse calcu- 
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lated, than to begin the war of Grecian independence, in prov- 
inces whose population is not Greek, whose language is not 
Greek, who, except as Christians, have no bond of union with 
Greece, who habitually rely on Russian protection, and could 
not be expected to take a step, after Russia should disavow 
the cause. So obvious are these considerations, as greatly to 
strengthen the belief, that Ypsilanti really received (as his 
friends have uniformly asserted) encouragement to hope for 
the countenance of the Emperor Alexander. 

And here we drop the subject; this not being the time nor 
occasion to enter on the great theme of the revolution in 
Southern Greece. For that, we put ourselves under the able 
guidance of Dr Howe, and hope to follow him, through some 
of its interesting scenes, in another number of our Journal. 





Art. XI.—1. United States, an Article in the London Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1828. 

2. Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the Correspondence between this Government and 
that of Great Britain, on the subject of the Claim: of the 
two Governments to the Territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. March 15, 1828. 

3. Message of the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a Report from the Secretary of State, and the Cor- 
respondence with the Government of Great Britain, rela- 
tive to the Free Navigation of the River St Lawrence. 
January 7, 1828. 

4, Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant 
toa Resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
nineteenth ultimo, a Copy of the Maps and Report of the 
Commissioners, under the Treaty of Ghent, for ascer- 
taining the Northern and Northwestern Boundary between 
the United States and Great Britain. March 18, 1828. 


Ovr relations with England form, and ever have formed the 
most important part of our foreign politics; and will continue 
to do so, till some great change takes place in the general 
political system of the world. Our origin as British colonies 
gives to the intercourse between the two countries, alternately 
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something of the cordiality of kindred, and something of the 
bitterness of family quarrels. The relation of the two coun- 
tries to each other, as the two first commercial and naval pow- 
ers, has a tendency, in a time of general war, to bring them into 
collision; a tendency increased by community of language, 
and other circumstances of external resemblance. Our geo- 
graphical situation as neighbors, has given rise to serious con- 
troversies, as we shall have occasion to show more particularly 
in the progress of the present article ;—controversies, some of 
which we are not tikely to have with any other foreign power, 
none of which we can have with any European power; but 
which are already of a grave, not to say a_portentous 
character. 

Whether we advert to these matters of present fact, or look 
back upon our whole past history,—the struggle of the colonies, 
as such, with the mother country, the revolutionary war, the 
near approach to a renewal of hostilities, prior to the treaty of 
1794, the collisions which resulted in the war of 1812, and 
the controversies which have since sprung up ;—it must be 
owned, that our relations with Great Britain ought to be a great, 
a prominent point of attention with the American statesman. 
That they must be so, would follow a priori, from the general 
state of the political system of the world. Nothing it is true, 
is wholly indifferent to us, which essentially changes the con- 
dition of any member of that family of nations to which we 
belong. ‘The passage of the Russians across the Pruth, nay, 
the petty movements in the Morea before they crossed it, have 
been felt in our markets ; but towards England, we stand in a 
relation of action and reaction so strong, so comprehensive, so 
intense, that it can never for a moment be lost sight of. 

These considerations make the subject, at all times, a proper 
one for a journal devoted to the interests of America. It is a 
subject, which is pertinent to the character of our Review, in 
every connexion but that of the party politics of the day, and 
from them we wish and intend to borrow no light. It is, of 
course, easy on almost any topic, so vast and various, to find 
ground of plausible cavil. We may be sure of this, if we will 
look into parliamentary history, and find (on matters, of which 
the lapse of time has made us unprejudiced judges) what gross 
injustice wise and good men have done each other, by indis- 
criminately denouncing the measures of their political opponents. 
While this rests within the limits of domestic politics, it is an 
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evil which may be borne ; or at any rate, it is one that cannot 
be helped. Parties must subsist in free states; and where 
there are parties, they must be unjust to each other. But it is 

ossible, we think, to take the foreign relations of the country 
out of the grasp of ordinary party politics. ‘There are at least 
some great points in the foreign policy of the country, on which 
it is absolutely necessary, that all parties should unite. ‘These 
points are indubitably our relations with Great Britain. This 
country cannot do itself justice, unless it present an united 
front toward that government. Her preponderating naval power 
seeks only a pretence to traverse us ; she puts forward as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of that power, pretensions irreconcilable 
with our honor and interest. She has, from the extremity of 
the Windward Islands to Halifax, a perfect line of military 
stations in front of our coast ; while she plants her posts across 
the continent, and flanks us from Eastport to the mouth of the 
Columbia. The person, who thinks that a foreign power, thus 
intrenched on our borders,—in the command of all the re- 
sources of the British empire,—and actuated by the spirit, 
which has so long governed her cabinet, can be met with divid- 
ed councils, mistakes the first principles, which decide the 
political movements of powerful states. Parties may be as- 
sailed, prostrated, and rallied; and temporary advantages 
gained and lost; but every lesson in our history teaches to 
beware how we again permit our relations either with France 
or with England to become the pivot of our domestic politics. 

We have been particularly moved at this time to consider 
the subject, in consequence of some remarks upon it, in a late 
number of the British Quarterly Review. It is well known, 
that this Journal is to a certain degree semi-official, in its char- 
acter. It almost without exception speaks the sense of the 
English government. Some persons connected with the ad- 
ministration of affairs, have the credit of being regular con- 
tributors to its pages. The public offices and archives of state 
are habitually opened, to furnish materials for articles contained 
in its numbers. It is also in itself a journal of circulation too 
wide, and influence too great, to be left uncontradicted in seri- 
ous mistatements. 

We know too well how periodical works are, of necessity, 
made up, to wage war with everything that may offend our 
taste, or injure the character of the country. An unlucky ar- 
ticle may find its way into any journal, however discreet. But 
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for the general tone and tendency of a journal, somebody ought 
to be responsible. In a case like this, a spirit of gross mis- 
representation, in a quarter where so great an influence is con- 
centrated, ought not to pass unrebuked. Men possessing the 
ear of the British public, and of the readers of the English 
language throughout the world, ought not to be allowed by our 
American reviews, to persist, without correction, in serious, 
repeated, resolute attacks upon our character, government, and 
country. The tone of the Quarterly Review has fluctuated 
toward the United States. Never cordial, it has sometimes 
sunk into a kind of cold neutrality, and especially since it 
passed out of the hands of its original editor. ‘There is, how- 
ever, some unhappy spirit that haunts its pages ; which is occa- 
sionally laid for a time, but after a space, comes back again 
with new devices of malice. ‘This evil genius of England and 
America,—for England has more to fear and deprecate than 
we have, in the growth of an embittered feeling between the 
two countries,—who long ago outraged the decent part of the 
British public, and all America, and all the friends of America, 
by the infamous libel, in the forty-first number of the Quarterly 
Review, has recently ‘come again’; and in the number for 
last January, taking for his text the childish trash of Lieutenant 
De Roos, and an unhappy forgery, called The United States 
as they are, manufactured in Grub-street, has not only vamp- 
ed up anew several of the old slanders, in which dignified 
and edifying labor we should not and shall not disturb him ; 
but has undertaken, fantastically enough, to give an account of 
the character of our diplomatic intercourse in general, and of 
our relations with England in particular. ‘The ignorance of the 
subjects treated is the least prominent feature, in this account, 
as we shall presently see; the spirit in which it is executed 
deserves a severer censure than respect for ourselves will allow 
us to give it. Before proceeding further, we must here make 
a considerable extract from the article in question. 


‘It is the obvious policy of the governing powers of a country 
like that we have been describing, to cultivate peace and amity 
with all the world; and this desire is always strongly professed, 
in the messages of the president. In their diplomatic intercourse 
with European states, however, (we make this remark with much 
pain and regret) they are generally prepared to start so many 
points of controversy, to put forward so many unfounded claims 
and extravagant pretensions, many of them so contrary to the es- 
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tablished law of nations ; their self-interest is so predominating a 
feature, and pursued with so much urgency and perseverance, with- 
out the least regard for mutual concession or mutual accommo- 
dation, that the word reciprocity would seem to be banished from 
their diplomatic code. Under an affectation of humility and re- 
publican simplicity, no absolute monarchy can be, in point of fact, 
more ostentatious and vainglorious, than the government of the 
United States. A cold, calculating tone of argumentation marks 
all their official intercourse with foreign nations. Perhaps it 
would be deemed inconsistent with stern republican simplicity, 
were the president or his ambassador guilty of any of those little 
acts of courtesy and mutual civility, which subsist, in the diplo- 
matic intercourse, between the organs of the monarchical gov- 
ernments of Europe.’ 

Thus far is general. ‘The things alleged are vague, and no 
facts are specified. ‘The charges are even somewhat contra- 
dictory. It does not readily appear, how an ‘ affectation of hu- 
mility ’ can consist with the abstinence from ‘ acts of courtesy 
and mutual civility,’ without which, in their proper place, no 
appearance of humility could be kept up. It is the first time 
we have ever heard, that the President of the United States, at 
any period, would consider it a crime to practice the usual 
acts of courtesy and mutual civility toward foreign ministers. 
We are ourselves strongly inclined to think, that for one act of 
courtesy, which passes from any monarch in Europe toward 
any foreign minister, ten have been exercised by every president 
of the United States toward every foreign minister, accredited 
to this government. In fact, the intercourse of the President 
of the United States with the foreign ministers is like his inter- 
course with all other gentlemen (the only intercourse that be- 
comes men of sense in any country), that of perfect equality, 
as of man with man. Can as much be said of the sovereigns 
of Europe ? However, we need not waste more words on this 
part of the remarks of the writer in the Quarterly Review. 
It is enough to say, they have little meaning and no truth. It 
will be observed that the assertion of this reviewer covers the 
whole diplomatic intercourse of the United State with all na- 
tions. Bnt as most of his subsequent specifications refer to 
matters now in controversy with England, and as the British 
press has manifested no little preposterous exultation on the 
subject of the fancied felicity of the negotiations of Mr Can- 
ning with Mr Gallatin, we think it not superfluous to subjoin 
the following remarks of Lord Dudley, in a letter to our min- 
ister of the first of October, 1827. 
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‘The undersigned [Lord D.] takes pleasure in recognising in 
both these letters of Mr Gallatin, and especially in the inquiry 
which closes the second of them, the same spirit of good will and 
conciliation, which in the midst of discussions involving no small 
difference of opinion, has characterized Mr Gallatin’s correspond- 
ence with the British Government.’ 

What a comment does this official admission of a British 
minister form upon the libellous statement of the anonymous 
writer, who undertakes to describe the style of the American 
diplomacy ! We shall only add that we know that the British 
government was not less pleased with the temper of Mr Rush’s 
correspondence, during the eight years of his mission. 

We proceed with our quotation. 

‘ England, more than any other power, has experienced this fri- 
gid and exacting temper on the part of the United States, ever since 
that precious treaty of Ghent, which gave to them all that they ask- 
ed, and much more than they had a right toexpect. Not contented 
with this, the republic has since put forth claims of the most un- 
reasonable nature ; and in the discussions that have taken place, 
evinced a litigious disposition on points, that can scarcely fail 
sooner or later to bring the two nations into collision. We mean 
such points as Great Britain never can concede, and which can 
have no other object, if persevered in, than to serve as so many 
pretexts to join the enemy against us, in any future war, as she 
did in the last. The following are a few, among the many sub- 
jects, to which we allude ; 

1. A new code of maritime law, 

2. The settlement of a boundary line, 

3. The claim to the Columbia river, 

4. The free and uninterrupted navigation of the St Lawrence.’ 

In attending sufficiently to the above remarks, to make the 
extract of them, we begin to find that we have to do with a 
person too little informed on the subjects, which he undertakes 
to treat, to deserve a refutation. In the treaty of Ghent 
(it seems) Great Britain yielded all that the United States 
asked! ‘The only inference which can be made from this re- 
mark, is, that the writer knows nothing about the negotiation of 
the treaty of Ghent. That treaty, like most other treaties 
between powers standing on any footing of equality with each 
other, was a compromise. Each party proposed things, on 
which it did not insist ; and receded from terms at first brought 


forward as essential. 
But it seems the United states got all they asked by the 
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treaty of Ghent, and ‘ not contented with ths, the republic has 
since put forth claims of an unreasonable nature;’ and the 
first of these, is ‘a new code of maritime law, branching out 
into the subjects of impressment, blockade, and the right of 
search!’ ‘These are the new, unreasonable claims, which 
America, having got all her old demands satisfied in the treaty 
of Ghent, has since brought forward. Is it possible, that there 
is a junior clerk, in the office of the under secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, who does not know, that these were the very 
causes of the war of 1812; and that they formed a much more 
prominent part of the discussions, between the two governments, 
before that event, than they have done since the peace of 1815? 
The following are the subjects of most prominent negotiation 
between the two powers, since that period. 

1. The commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

2. Commercial intercourse between the United States and 
the British colonies. 

3. The suppression of the slave trade. 

4. The indemnity for slaves, carried away by the British, 
after the treaty of Ghent was ratified. 

5. The mouth of the Colombia river. 

6. The navigation of the St Lawrence. 

7. The Northeastern boundary. 

We do not say that the other subjects have not been discuss- 
ed. Some of them, and particularly the subject of impress- 
ment, was, for instance, a matter of negotiation in 1818 ; but 
not one of them has been, for the first time, broached since the 
peace of 1815; and the subjects we have mentioned have been 
certainly the most prominent subjects of negotiation, between the 
two countries, for the last thirteen years. 

But this is not all. Out of these seven subjects, two, the 
first and the fourth, have been settled to mutual satisfaction, and 
the first with scarce any collision of opinion. The third was 
the subject of a convention, negotiated in compliance with a 
resolution nearly unanimous, of the house of representatives of 
the United States, and approved by Mr Monroe, but not ac- 
ceptable to two thirds of the senators ; the fifth has twice been 
the subject of a convention, wherein the two parties agree to. 
leave the territory in statu quo. The seventh has been by 
convention referred to arbitration. On the second, the parties 
have negotiated, but without success, it is true ; but the United 
States claimed nothing, as of right. On the sixth alone, they 
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are at issue, on a question of naked right, without any ap- 
proach to a compromise or settlement. And now what becomes 
of our many new unreasonable claims, which Great Britain 
never can concede,—and which are reserved by us as pretexts 
to join the enemy in the next war? 

1. But let us look a little farther, and see what this writer 
makes of his specification. His first unreasonable demand, 
broached by us since the peace, is ‘a new maritime code,’ 
branching into the subjects of impressment, blockade, the right 
of search after contraband of war, and the practice of priva- 
teering. On the first point, we will not at present follow the 
writer farther than to-say, that every word, which he says upon 
it, shows that he is wholly unacquainted with the state of the 
controversy. On the second branch, it seems (and Heaven 
make us duly grateful) the republic agrees with the monarchy ; 
‘her ideas of a legitimate blockade agree pretty nearly with 
our own.’ On the third branch, contraband, he has not a word 
to say, to show that the American government claims anything 
not equally claimed by the British. On the fourth, it seems, we 
have had the temerity ‘ to launch a novel proposition of a very 
singular nature—that belligerents should abstain from commis- 
sioning privateers and from capturing private property at sea.’ 

Here we would, in the first place, remark, that we do not 
recollect that this proposition of the American government, to 
abolish the practice of privateering, forms the subject of any 
discussion between the two governments, which has been pub- 
lished in America or in England. If we are correct in this 
opinion, the writer in the Quarterly Review derives any knowl- 
edge which he may have of such discussions, from permitted 
access to the archives of his government. This fact, if it be 
one, while it justifies the notice we are taking of him, shows 
into what sort of hands that government may forget itself so 
far as to play. 

But, it seems, America ‘ has launched a novel proposition of 
a very singular nature,’ or, to talk English, has made a propo- 
sal to abolish privateering and private war on the ocean. This 
project is, if you please, chimerical and absurd. But is it 
arrogant? is it an unreasonable claim? is there any want of 
reciprocity in it? Would not America, even in the ordinary 
acceptation of the terms, be the loser by adopting the princi- 
ple? Does not our privateering force bear a much greater 
proportion to our entire means of hostile action, than the pri- 
vateering force of any other country ? 
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Again, has this proposal been accompanied with any men- 
ace? Has America made it a condition of friendly inter- 
course with any other power? Has she ever broached it, or 
‘launched’ it, in any but the most respectful manner to any 
power? What then is the meaning of this ribaldry, about ‘ “a 
pretty considerable ” enlargement of the principle, which she 
has long endeavored to establish, that the flag of a neutral shall 
cover all property on board, except contraband of war ?’ 

We ought not to pass this last assertion, without stating, that 
it is not true, as those who place credit in this writer might in- 
fer, that the United States deny the right of search for ene- 
mies’ property. At the same time that they wish to establish, 
by common consent, the opposite principle, that ‘ free ships 
make free goods,’ they have in all their late treaties (for it is 
not alone ‘in a treaty with some young republic on the Ameri- 
can continent which calls itself Guatemala,’ * that the United 
States have introduced the principle), in which the rule of free 
ships free goods is adopted, inserted a clause restricting its ap- 
plication to those powers that recognise it. See the twelfth 
article of the treaty of 1819, with an old kingdom on the Eu- 
ropean continent, which calls itself Spain. 

It is true that the United States have proposed to Great Brit- 
ain to agree, by treaty, to the above named rule. Instead of 
being a novel proposition on our part, Great Britain is the only 
power, which has shown a disposition to persevere in the oppo- 
site principle, for no other reason than that alleged by this 
writer, that she is the most powerful at sea. Almost every 
other nation has acquiesced in the British doctrine, by the 
compulsion of circumstances. France alone has never yielded 
the point, and still contends with earnestness generally against 
the right of search, and for the principle once asserted by the 
armed neutrality, that free ships make free goods, a principle 
now ridiculously called by this writer a new American pre- 
tension. 

We shall presently say a few words on the matter of im- 
pressment. Meantime, we shall not let this writer, artfully or in 
his ignorance, confound the right of search with the pretended 





* What a piece of impertinence in this republic it would be, to call 
itself by the name, which has designated the country since its discoy- 
ane ! As it happens, however, the ‘ young republic ’ calls itself no such 
thing. 
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right of impressment. In resisting this pretended right, the 
United States do not contend against the right of search for 
purposes, in which we, as well as other nations, have acquies- 
ced. We admit the right of search, in reference to objects, 
which we have admitted to be liable to capture and condem- 
nation, such as enemies’ property and contraband articles. We 
deny the right of taking out of neutral ships persons of any 
kind, with one single exception; and consequently we deny 
the right of searching for them. And this single exception 
strengthens the general principle. The fifteenth article of the 
treaty with Spain of 1795, concluded under General Washing- 
ton’s administration, after providing that everything should be 
deemed free and exempt from capture, which should be found 
on board the ships of either of the contracting parties, stipu- 
lates, ‘ that the same liberty shall be extended to persons, who 
are on board a free ship, so that although they be enemies to 
either party, they shall not be made prisoners or taken out of 
that free ship, unless they are soldiers and in actual service 
of the enemies.’ ‘The same provision will be found in the con- 
vention with France, article fourteenth, negotiated in 1800, 
under Mr Adams’s administration ; in the twelfth article of the 
treaty with Colombia ; in the fourteenta article of the treaty 
with Central America; and in Mr Madison’s instructions to 
Messrs Monroe and Pinkney in 1806. ‘These treaties, how- 
ever, are all with powers, which admit the principle of free 
ships free goods. But inasmuch as between Great Britain and 
ourselves, we admit that enemies’ property is liable to capture 
and condemnation, we are not prepared to deny, and are not 
aware that our government has denied, that the principle ought 
not to be extended to the persons of enemies ; rendering them 
liable to be taken out of neutral ships, although not soldiers in 
actual service. 

But, to return to the subject of private war, it seems that to 
abolish privateering is to this writer a very singular and a novel 
proposition. Could it have been believed that such a sugges- 
tion would have found its way into a leading journal of the me- 
tropolis of English literature ? The practice of privateering, so 
consonant, in this writer’s opinion, with ‘ the established law of 
nations,’ has been denounced as no better than piracy, by 
almost every writer on the law of nations, from Albericus 
Gentilis, who taught in England in 1582, down to Martens. 
Lord Clarendon declares, that privateers were a people ‘ how 
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countenanced soever, or thought necessary, that do bring an 
unavoidable scandal, and it is to be feared, a curse, upon the 
justest war, that was ever made at sea.’ In addition to these 
authorities, which really take off a little from the edge of the 
novelty of this very singular proposition, first launched accord- 
ing to this writer, since the treaty of Ghent, by the republic, it is 
to be remembered that Dr Franklin stated as long ago as 1785, 
that ‘ the United States, though better situated than any other 
nation to profit by privateering, are, as far as in them lies, en- 
deavoring to abolish the practice, by offering, in all their trea- 
ties with other powers, an article engaging solemnly, that in 
case of a future war, no privateers shall be commissioned on 
either side, and that unarmed merchant ships shall pursue their 
voyages unmolested.’ Nor is it less true, though it seems it is 
unknown to this writer, that a stipulation to that effect was em- 
braced in the treaty of 1785, concluded between the United 
States and Frederic of Prussia, and commended for that very 
article, by every respectable civilian, who, since that period, 
has treated the topic. And yet thisis a novel and a very singu- 
lar proposition, launched by the republic, since the peace of 
1814, among the many other new unreasonable claims ! * 

It appears then, after sifting the four branches of which this 
writer says our proposed new code of maritime law is to con- 
sist, that impressment is the only one, where he makes out any- 
thing of a case, and his case there is wholly different from that 
which he intended to make out, which was one of unreasona- 
ble pretensions, brought forward by America since the treaty 
of Ghent. But let us see what his case is, on the subject of 


impressment. 


‘ With the general question of impressment,’ says he, ‘ we ap- 
prehend that America, having no concern, has no business to 
interfere. It is the king’s prerogative, and as ancient as the 
monarchy itself; and if the right, on the exercise of which, in 
time of need, the very salvation of the empire must depend, is to 
be abandoned, let us yield up “ this tower of strength ”’ to the clam- 
or of our own democrats, rather than those of the United States.’ 


Now, out of charity to this writer, in the penury of his 
knowledge of the English language, we concede him a part of 





* See an elaborate and most judicious article on the subject of pri- 
——— in No. xxv. of this journal, written by the lamented Mr 
allison. 
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what he means, though nothing of what he says. When he 
says, that America has no concern with ‘ the general question’ 
of impressment, that it is ‘the king’s prerogative,’ &c. he evi- 
dently means the special case of impressment of British sub- 
jects within British jurisdiction. With this special case we 
have no concern, and therefore do not intend to interfere. The 
king of England may claim and exercise, as long as he pleas- 
es, the right of sending a gang of ruffians to knock down the 
first of his subjects, whom they meet on Tower Hill, and hurry 
him on board a ship- ~of-war, very possibly the day ‘of his dis- 
charge from a seven years’ service. With this right, America 
never has, and probably never will interfere. She has, how- 
ever, the same kind of reason, on the score of common hu- 
manity to interfere even in this special case, which Great 
Britain has to interfere with the slave trade of other nations. 
A late respectable British writer* boasts, that Great Britain 
has made the proscription of this cruel traffic the sine gua non 
of her intercourse with the new American states. It would be 
difficult to name any principle of public law or common sense, 
by which Great Britain is authorized to set up this sine qua non, 
which would not authorize America or any other power to in- 
terfere, even in the special case (which this writer calls the 
general question) of British impressment within British juris- 
diction. We do not say that humanity or expediency equally 
require an interference in the two cases, but we speak of prin- 
ciples of public law. But our writer proceeds, 


‘If the United States have any plan to offer, by which Ameri- 
can seamen may be protected against serving in our fleets, and 
British seamen from entering into theirs, Great Britain will un- 
doubtedly be ready to discuss it. As for those certificates, of 
citizenship, which any British seaman could purchase for a dollar, 
America must be well assured, that Great Britain never can con- 
sent to relinquish her claim to the services of her seamen, in time 
of war, upon such slender pretences and in the absence of any- 
thing like proof; but, we believe, her practice has invariably been 
to discharge American seamen from her employ, whenever they 
have been able to substantiate their American citizenship.’ 


‘ If the United States have any plan to offer, Great Britain 
will undoubtedly be ready to discuss it!’ 





* Mr Ward, late chargé d’affaires at Mexico, in his work on that 
country. 
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The subject of impressment, the remonstrances of the Unit- 
ed States against the exercise of this pretended right, and pro- 
posals of conciliatory arrangements to avoid its practice, instead 
of being a novelty started since the treaty of Ghent, form a 
prominent topic in the diplomatic correspondence between the 
two governments, alinost from the time of the adoption of the 
federal constitution. Mr Thomas Pinckney addressed lord Gren- 
ville on this subject as early as January, 1793. Mr Jay followed 
it up in aletter to the same respectable minister, of July, 1794. 
Mr King, in November, 1796, had the same subject under dis- 
cussion with lord Grenville, who refused to give up an Ameri- 
can impressed seaman, on the ground that ‘he had married 
and settled in Bristol’; a cogent commentary on the British 
doctrine of inalienable allegiance! In a letter to the American 
secretary of state, dated fifteenth March, 1799, Mr King says, 
that in a late conference he had stated to lord Grenville, 
‘that on this subject the American government had again 
and again offered to concur in a convention, which we thought 
practicable to be formed, and which should settle these ques- 
tions, in a manner that would be safe for England and satisfac- 
tory for us.’ 

In 1800, Mr Liston, the British minister in America, pro- 
posed the project of a treaty relative to the reciprocal delivery 
of deserters, which Mr Liston imagined would put an end to 
impressments, and which was disapproved by Mr Pickering, 
secretary of state, and rejected by Mr Adams, because it was 
not satisfactory on this head. ‘This supplementary treaty was 
proposed in pursuance of the twenty-eighth article of the treaty 
negotiated by Mr Jay, which contemplated the addition of fur- 
ther articles, to remove the difficulties which remained unad- 
justed by that treaty, of which this of impressment was one. 
In September, 1800, John Marshall, then secretary of state, 
instructed Mr King on the subject. In 1805, Mr King ap- 
proached very near to the conclusion of a convention with 
lord Hawkesbury and lord St Vincent on this subject, which 
was mutually acceptable. Great Britain, by this agreement, 
was to abandon the practice of impressing out of American 
vessels. Lord St Vincent, after the terms were agreed on, 
took a night to reflect upon them, and determined to except 
‘the narrow seas’ from the operation of the agreement. Mr 
King, justly surprised at this preposterous revival of the anti- 
quated absurdity of the doctrine of the mare clausum, refused 
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to accept the modification. In the following year, a plan of a 
convention on the same subject was offered by Mr Monroe 
to lord Hawkesbury, who neither accepted nor rejected it, al- 
though we have the authority of Mr Monroe for saying, that 
‘nothing occurred in their conferences to justify an inference, 
that he (lord Hawkesbury) thought the proposals of the United 
States unreasonable.’ This offer was renewed to lord Har- 
rowby, who treated it in the same way, postponing the subject 
from time to time, for the decision of the cabinet, and never 
giving an answer. Under Mr Fox’s ministry, Messrs Monroe 
and Pinkney used the greatest urgency with the lords Holland 
and Auckland, to induce them to agree to the substance of the 
project submitted by Mr King to lord St Vincent, but without 
success. Relying on the supposed conciliatory temper of the 
whig ministry, Messrs Monroe and Pinkney were induced to 
conclude a treaty, without any stipulation on the subject of 
impressment, and this omission led president Jefferson to re- 
ject it, without consulting the senate. In the interval between 
the negotiation and the intelligence of the rejection of the trea- 
ty, the Fox ministry was dissolved, and Mr Canning succeed- 
ed lord Howick as secretary of state for foreign affairs. The 
attempt to settle this question was renewed ; but whatever might 
otherwise have been effected, the affair of the Chesapeake and 
the subsequent misunderstandings of the two governments 
arose, which resulted in the war of 1812. When we consider 
that the refusal of the British commissioners to accede to the 
proposals of the United States on this subject, was the sub- 
stantial cause of the rejection of the treaty of 1806, it is not 
unreasonable to trace the war of 1812 mainly to this cause ; 
and yet this writer calls the refusal of the United States to 
submit to the impressment of her seamen, a new unreason- 
able claim, which she has set up, since the treaty of Ghent. 

2. Thus dexterously does he acquit himself on this head. 
The second of our new claims of a most unreasonable nature 
Co reader will hardly believe that we quote the words faith- 
ully), is ‘ the settlement of a boundary line.” What a most 
unreasonable government this republic is! The line itself is 
not, in these words, objected to. It is not now the offence, 
that the United States claim too much or what does not belong 
to them. But to ask for any boundary at all, to deny the 
right of the British government to come as far and take as 
much as they please, is arrogant and unreasonable. 
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But we will be more just to this writer, than he is to him- 
self. We will take him at what he meant; not at what he 
says. He did not intend (though he says it), that the settle- 
ment of a boundary line between the two countries is in itself 
a new and an unreasonable claim ; but that the line, on which 
the United States insist, is not the true one, nor supported on 
reasonable grounds. 

Let us see what are the writer’s facts under this second 
head ; bearing in mind that the point he is to prove (on the 
most favorable construction which his words admit), is, that 
on the subject of the boundary line, we have, since the treaty 
of Ghent, advanced unreasonable claims. He states, that 

‘This line of demarcation has been drawn by commissioners 
under the treaty of Ghent, most unfairly, and in every way dis- 
advantageous (7) to the. interests of Great Britain and her North 
American colonies. Whether it was wise to appoint an American 
citizen, resident in America, to be the commissioner on the part 
of Great Britain, is not for us to determine,—nor do we mean to 
accuse him of any undue partiality ; but the general opinion cer- 
tainly is, that we have, by some means or other, suffered ourselves 
to be cheated out of a vast extent of territory.’ 


We pass the indecent language in which this is expressed, 
as it merely concerns the manners of the writer, and is of no 
consequence to the argument. As it is impossible to get at 
anything like the merits of the question, or the facts of the 
case, from his imperfect, confused, and inaccurate statement, 
we will first lay before our readers a sketch of what was pro- 
vided to be done, on this subject, by the treaty of Ghent. 

There are several questions of boundary, totally distinct from 
each other, referred to in that treaty, and several commissions, 
totally distinct from each other, provided for, which this writer, 
from ignorance of the whole matter, confounds together. In the 
first place, it was doubtful to whom the several islands in Pas- 

samaquoddy bay ought to be assigned, under the true con- 
struction of the treaty of 1783. The ‘fourth article of the 
treaty of Ghent provided for raising a joint commission, con- 
sisting of one English and one American commissioner, to 
decide the question relative to these islands, which question, 
in the event of a difference of opinion between the commission- 
ers, was to be referred to a third friendly sovereign power. 
Under this article Thomas Barclay, a British subject, was 
appointed British commissioner, and John Holmes Amer- 
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ican commissioner ; and on the twenty-fourth day of November, 
1817, they made a report, giving to the United States Moose 
Island, Dudley Island, and Frederic Island, and to Great 
Britain all the other islands in the bay. ‘In making this de- 
cision,’ the commissioners remark, ‘ it became necessary that 
each of the commissioners should yield a part of his individual 
opinion.” There is certainly thus far no trace of ‘a line of 
demarcation drawn most unfairly, and in every way disadvan- 
tageous to the interests of Great Britain.’ 

Thus far is concerned the question of boundary relative to 
the islands. ‘The more important question concerns the con- 
tinental boundary, and this was divided into three portions. 
The first portion of the boundary was that, which began at the 
mouth of the St Croix, and extended to the St Lawrence, 
that is, the boundary between the states of Maine and Ver- 
mont, and the British provinces. ‘The second was that por- 
tion of the boundary, which began at the forty-fifth degree of 
latitude on the St Lawrence, and extended through the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, &c. to the water communication between the 
lakes Huron and Superior. The third portion began where the 
last finished, and extended through lake Superior to the most 
northwestern part of the Lake of the Woods. ‘The first portion 
of the boundary was referred, by the fifth article of the treaty 
of Ghent, to a separate commission, of which we shall present- 
ly speak again. ‘The two other, or western portions of the 
boundary were referred as separate questions, by the sixth and 
seventh articles of the treaty, to another and a separate com- 
mission. ‘This last commission consisted of P. B. Porter in 
behalf of America, and Anthony Barclay on the part of Great 
Britain. They made their report on the twenty-second of 
June, 1822, containing their decision on the sixth article, in 
which they mutually agreed. It is too long to be here insert- 
ed ; but it is sufficient to say, that it was formed on the princi- 
ple of mutual compromise. It decides the whole immense 
boundary of the United States, from the forty-fifth degree of 
latitude on the St Lawrence to the mouth of Detroit river. 
The surveys of this boundary line, handsomely executed in 
the lithographic manner, were published, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress. In this portion of the boundary line, our writer 
finds a stumbling-block of no ordinary magnitude. It seems 
that the commissioners had the temerity to decide, that Barn- 
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hardt’s Island fell within the American boundary ; and it farther 
happens, that the only navigable channel of the river St Law- 
rence falls between Barnhardt’s Island and the right or Amer- 
ican bank of the river. On these facts the writer in the Quar- 
terly Review makes the following judicious and temperate 


remarks ; 

‘Then, again, by some unlucky chance, an island, at the foot of 
the Long Sault Rapids, has been ceded to the Americans [it was 
owned by them from the settlement of the country], which throws 
the whole of the deep water of the St Lawrence within the Amer- 
ican limits ; while, on the Canada side, the water is so shallow as 
scarcely to float a canoe. We are, therefore, at the mercy of the 
American government, whether we shall be permitted to navigate 
that part of the river which is between Kingston and Montreal, 
or not; and to obviate this difficulty, we are driven to the enor- 
mous expense of making a canal of communication.’ 


We cannot but remark here on the disgusting levity, with 
which this writer says, that the island in question was ceded 
by chance to the Americans; plainly avowing a purpose on the 
part of England of claiming everything which is for her in- 
terest, and ascribing it to chance alone, if that interest is ever 
swerved from. What shadow of a reason can the writer 
assign for supposing, that this important point in the boundary 
was left to the decision of chance? Was this the way, in 

which the British commissioner, agent, astronomer, and sur- 
veyor did their duty to their government? We are happy to 
express our belief, that that government is grossly libelled by 
by the writer, when he insinuates, that its agents were instruct- 
ed never to admit anything favorable to America, and that 
it could only have been by chance that any such admission 
was made. 

Another remark we make with pleasure, as Americans. 
Notwithstanding our right to navigate the St Lawrence is de- 
nied by Great Britain, and our claim even treated by this 
writer with disdain, the government of the United States has 
never attempted to shut the passage between Barnhardt’s Is- 
land and the American bank on the British navigation. Al- 
though the navigation of the river ,from Kingston to Montreal 
is, by the confession of this writer, ‘at the mercy of the Amer- 
ican government,’ that unreasonable, selfish, grasping govern- 
ment has never attempted to retaliate upon the liberality, which 
excludes us from the navigation of the river, within the British 
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limits. This forbearance, however, is of course temporary ; 
unless a reciprocity on the part of Great Britain shall make it 
permanent. We shall not, certainly, allow them to pass 
through our waters, unless we are permitted to navigate theirs. 
So much for the sixth article of the treaty of Ghent, which 
concerned the middle portion of the boundary, and in regard 
to which the commissioners agreed in their report, which was 
made eight years ago, and is final. Our well informed writer 
has mixed up this matter, which is the only part of the conti- 
nental boundary between the two governments that is settled 
and fixed, with the various points of controversy under the 
fifth article, on which no settlement has yet been had, and of 
which we shall presently speak. 

By the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent, the same 
commissioners, who were to be appointed under the sixth 
article (of which we have just given the history), were § to fix 
and determine according to the true intent of the said treaty 
of 1783, that part of the boundary between the dominions of 
the said powers, which extends from the water communication 
between lake Huron and lake Superior, to the most northwest- 
ern point of the Lake of the Woods,’ &c. On this part of the 
boundary line, the commissioners were unable to agree, and 
reported some time ago the fact of their disagreement, to 
to the respective governments. As this writer does not appear 
to be aware of the existence of this commission, and does not 
betray a knowledge of the points of disagreement, and as we 
have still much matter to present to the reader’s notice, we 
forbear to dwell upon the topic. 

The main and great question of boundary is, then, that which 
arises under the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent; a subject 
of real and rapidly growing importance, which has already 
awakened a keen sensibility on the part of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and is destined, we fear, to be made by Great Brit- 
ain a subject of most serious national controversy. When we 
contemplate the magnitude of the question, we are struck with 
the shocking levity with which the author in question treats 
it. His prejudices as an Englishman we would cheerfully par- 
don, not doubting that they are counterbalanced by ours as Amer- 
icans. But that one so ignorant, should find access to such a 
channel of communication, on such a subject, makes us pain- 
fully feel the degradation of the British press. We have al- 
ready quoted some vague and entirely erroneous generalities, 
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with which he commences this topic. When he descends to 
particulars, we find the following statements ; 

‘The general opinion is, that we have, by some means or other, 
suffered ourselves to be cheated out of a vast extent of territory. 
[What a fine thing it is to practise ‘little acts of courtesy and 
mutual civility ’ in national disputes!] In the first place, a line 
has been drawn contrary, it is said, to the letter and spirit of the 
treaty, which deprives us of about TEN MILLIONS OF SQUARE MILES 
of the very best land in the province of New Brunswick.’ 

Now we will not trouble the reader, at present, with one 
word on the merits of the boundary line. In our April num- 
ber, we entered at some length into the discussion. Whoever 
has read that article, can judge of the letter and spirit of the 
treaty. ‘To say that the boundary claimed by the British is 
consonant with the letter of the treaty, is to insult the reader’s 
common sense. ‘The most that any man can, with gravity, claim 
on the British side, is, that the spirit of the treaty of 1783 sanc- 
tions their claim. We do not, for a moment, allow even this 
to be the fact, but, on the contrary, maintain the opposite. 
But to say, that the letter of the treaty is with them, is to say, 
what no man, with or without his name, who has any self-re- 
spect, ever said before. Even this writer hesitates upon the 
allegation, and qualifies it with ‘it is said.’ By whom? we 
should like to know. But we pass the merits of the question. 

The land in controversy is, says this writer, ‘ about ten mil- 
lions of square miles.’ Ten millions of square miles! being a 
space a little more than three times as large as all Europe; a 
trifle less than all Africa,—and yet forming a corner of New 
Brunswick! But this writer meant ten millions of square 
acres, not square miles; and of this estimate, we have only to 
say, that the real quantity is nearer six and a half millions of 
acres ; enough in conscience, but something less than ten. As 
times go, three millions and a half of acres of ‘the very best 
land in New Brunswick ’ are not to be despised ; and the writ- 
er ought to thank us for tossing them in, at the very moment 
that he accuses us of cheating him out of them. 

But all this is nothing to his main assertion. Will the pre- 
viously uninformed reader believe, that after all this Billingsgate 
of ‘ cheating’ the English out of a vast extent of territory, of 
‘swindling England out of her rights’ (for this vile language 
he employs in the same paragraph), after all this clamor about 
the ‘ line of demarcation, which has been drawn disadvanta- 
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geous’ (to use his elegant dialect), ‘ drawn contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the treaty,’ ‘drawn too far to the northward,’ and 
by which poor England ‘ has been deprived of ten millions of 
square miles,’ no line has been drawn, no boundary has been 
settled, nothing has been taken from England, nothing given 
to America? The British commissioners proposed their line ; 
the American commissioners proposed theirs. They could 
not agree, and in pursuance of the fifth article of the treaty, 
and of a special convention negotiated to carry it into effect, 
the whole controversy has been referred to the arbitration of a 
friendly third power. And yet with the unquestioned knowl- 
edge of these facts (for who could know what the writer does 
of the subject, pitiably little as that is, and not know what we 
have now stated), he dares to call the American government 
and people ‘ cheats’ and ‘ swindlers,’ because our commission- 
ers presumed to offer their construction of the treaty ; and 
that indubitably the right one. 

But he does not escape us here. If he has a name; if he 
is any body, in whom sense and shame are not extinct, worse 
is yet to be told. After an incoherent allusion to the sub- 
ject of Barnhardt’s Island, which is settled under the sixth ar- 
ticle of the treaty, among matters unsettled and in controversy 


under the fifth, he goes on ; 


‘ And, with regard to that part of the boundary line which is to 
run along the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, from the Connecticut 
river to the St Lawrence, it appears that the line has been drawn 
about thirteen miles too far to the northward, and thus taken from 
us, if admitted, not only a portion of Lake Champlain, and the Isle 
aux Noix, but also a commanding position on one of its shores, called 
Rouse’s Point, which the Americans had begun to fortify. This 
fortress, it appears, would favor an attack on Canada; while, on the 
other hand, the position is innocent as to any purpose for invading 
the American territory from the side of Canada. [Why?] The 
Americans, however, were so anxious to retain this position, as to 
have recourse to the assertion of a principle, which, we believe, is 
as new, as it is ingenious in diplomacy. ‘They maintained, that 
all boundary lines were to be settled on true scientific principles, 
and, therefore, that the line of demarcation should be drawn accord- 
ing to the geocentric latitude, which would throw the fortress with- 
in their limits. They almost deserve it for their ingenuity ; but 
England must not thus suffer herself to be swindled out of her 


rights.’ 
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Such is the text, and a note to this precious passage runs in 
the following terms ; 

‘We believe the fact of the case to be this. The American 
agent was lamenting greatly the loss of the fortress, on which our 
agent jocularly observed, that if the geocentric latitude was as- 
sumed, they might still hold their fort. ‘The agent mentioned 
this to Mr Gallatin, who knew as little of geocentric latitude as 
himself; but he spoke of it to Mr Monroe, the president, who was 
equally ignorant with both. They found, however, on consulting 
one of their mathematicians, that the fact was certainly so; and 
therefore the claim was seriously insisted upon, on the ground that 
all boundary lines ought to be settled on scientific principles. 
Thus it is to joke on treaties with brother Jonathan.’ 


Much we fear, before he has done with this joke, this writer 
in the Quarterly will find that it is a much more serious thing 
than he had thought. In the first place remark the man’s sto- 
lidity. He speaks of our claim ‘ if admitted,’ ‘England must 
not suffer herself to be swindled,’ ‘ they almost deserve it,’ &c. 
and this, with reference to a line, which he had just said was 
actually drawn, and had cheated the English out of their ter- 
ritory. It ought also here again to be remarked, that as far as 
we know, no part of the report of the commissioners, under 
the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, has been published. 
In this country it has not, and, we presume, not in England. 
There is no source, therefore, from which the writer could 
have drawn that part of his romance which is founded on fact, 
but the archives of the British government. We again al- 
lude to this point, because we fear our readers will think him 
beneath their notice. 

But to the facts. The boundary between the two govern- 
ments from the St Lawrence to Lake Champlain was the 
forty-fifth parailel of latitude. ‘The place called Rouse’s Point 
was supposed, on both sides, to be south of this parallel. It 
had ever been considered as a part of Champlain township, in 
the county of Clinton, New York; and as such was occupied 
and settled by the Americans. Subsequent to the late war, a 
fortress at great expense under Mr Monroe’s administration was 
erected onit. The fifth article of the treaty of Gheut provided 
for the settlement of the whole boundary, and by observations 
taken, it appeared that Rouse’s Point was north of the forty-fifth 
degree, and consequently fell within the British limits, if the line 
was run by these new observations. ‘Ihe astronomer of the 
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American commission (Mr Hassler, an eminent Swiss mathema- 
tician, better acquainted no doubt with the principles of his 
science, than the interpretation of treaties) suggested to the 
American agent Mr W. P. Bradley of Vermont, that the forty- 
fifth parallel of geocentric latitude fell to the north of the same 
parallel of observed latitude, and would throw the fortress within 
the American territory. In consequence of this suggestion, Mr 
Bradley was induced to submit, in one of his arguments be- 
fore the commission, as matter of doubt, whether the forty-fifth 
degree of Jatitude should not be determined, in conformity with 
the geocentric and not the observed latitude. But this pre- 
tension has never been sustained by the government of the 
United States, notwithstanding this writer has the hardihood to 
assert, that it was set up by special instructions from the presi- 
dent. Mr Van Ness, the American commissioner, did not 
sanction it; it consequently forms no part of the claims of the 
United States, even as disagreed to by the British commission- 
er. Mr Monroe, contrary to the positive and specific asser- 
tion of this writer, was not consulted about it. Mr Gallatin 
(whom the writer also names and insults), to whom he pretends 
that the American agent mentioned the matter, was our minis- 
ter in Paris during all the time that the commission sat in 
America, had just as much to do with that commission as the 
Cham of Tartary and no more, and never heard of the argu- 
ment in question (advanced by Mr Bradley in 1820), till he 
was appointed minister to England in 1826; and when he did 
find it in the records of the commission, instantly pronounced it 
untenable! We are now ready to join with this poor writer, 
and say, ‘ Thus it is to joke on treaties with Brother Jonathan.’ 
We inay mistake, but are inclined to ‘calculate,’ that it will 
be some time, before we hear of geocentric latitude from the 
Quarterly Review again.* 





* There is, amidst the malice of the fabrications we have exposed, a 
little pitifulness, which we will also point out, as we go along. It 
seems this precious piece of science was graciously communicated by 
the Brilish agent, to the American, who knew nothing of it; that 
Mr Gallatin knew nothing of it, and Mr Monroe knew nothing of it, 
and all received the wondrous intimation of geocentric latitude as a 
god-send. The moral of this exultation is, we suppose, that while 
American presidents and ministers know nothing about geocentric 
latitude, British princes and ministers have it at their fingers’ ends ; 
particularly, we suppose, under the present scientific administration of 
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Having thus shown what the American government and peo- 
ple do not claim in this matter, we will state in a word what 
they do, and it is this; that so much of the line established 
prior to the year 1776, as being in the latitude of forty-five 
degrees, and the boundary between the then provinces of New 
York and Quebec, as had been actually surveyed prior to that 
year, under the joint authority of the two provinces, was not, 
by the treaty of Ghent, intended to be again surveyed, but is, 
and ought to remain, as heretofore, the boundary between the 
two powers. 

It must be known to many of our readers, that the commis- 
sioners under the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, Mr Van 
Ness on the American, and Mr Barclay the elder on the British 
side, after a protracted discussion of the subject, disagreed in 
the report to be made. ‘The article provides, that, in the 
event of such disagreement, the whole matter should be refer- 
red to the mediation of some friendly sovereign, to whom both 
parties should submit their statements, arguments, and surveys. 
To carry into effect this provision, a convention was negotiated 
by Mr Gallatin last fall, the ratifications of which have been 
subsequently exchanged,—and measures have been taken, on 
the part of the United States, and, we presume, on that of 
Great Britain, to bring the question before the arbitrator. This 
is the juncture, which is seized by the British government, to 
throw open their archives to this anonymous libeller, and thus 
put it in his power, as far as possible by means of a literary 


journal circulating throughout the world, to poison the public 


mind on this subject, to prepossess the arbitrator, and to anti- 
cipate the fair reciprocal argument of the case, by this one- 
sided, calumnious statement. Such is the course pursued on 
that side of the water, by way of teaching benighted America 
the value of those ‘ little acts of courtesy and mutual civility, 
which subsist in the diplomatic intercourse between the organs 
of the monarchical governments of Europe.’ 

3. The third of the new unreasonable claims, which Ameri- 





that government. On this we shall not decide ; but merely observe, 
that we believe the British agent was a North American, educated at 
Harvard College, near Boston ; and the British astronomer a German, 
educated at Gottingen. So much for the glory reflected on the sci 
ence of Englishmen, by their profound acquaintance with geocentric 
latitude ! 
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ca is charged, by this writer, with setting up, is ‘ the claim to 
the mouth of the Columbia river.’ On this subject he ex- 
presses himself as follows : 

‘The claim, which the Americans set up to this river, rests on 
an assumed priority of discovery, by the exploring party, under 
Lewis and Clarke ; and to the enormous extent of territory, on the 
principle that the discovery of a mouth of a river conveys to the 
country, in whose name the discovery is effected, a right to all 
the territory traversed by the waters communicating with it, in 
which no settlements have previously been made. On these 
‘‘ waters,’ however, many of our trading posts of the North-West 
Company were established long before the exploring party discov- 
ered that Columbia, the mouth of which had been surveyed, by 
order of Captain Vancouver, at least ten years before the said 
party had crossed the Rocky Mountains. Can, then, the Ameri- 
can government have the modesty to persist in urging Great Brit- 
ain to surrender her title to the whole extent of coast between 
the fifty-first and the forty-second degree of latitude, the latter being 
the northern boundary of Mexico, when Nootka lies within those 
limits ;—that Nootka to which, at the risk of a war, she successfully 
maintained her right in 17907’ 

On this extraordinary passage, we first remark, that the 
writer is endeavoring to make out the case, that America, since 
the treaty of Ghent, has set up new and unreasonable proposi- 
tions to be taken advantage of hereafter, as an excuse for 
taking sides against England, in any war in which she may be 
engaged. Our claim to the Columbia river is one of these 
new unreasonable pretensions. And yet the government of the 
United States concluded with the British government a conven- 
tion in 1818, by which it was agreed, that both parties should 
remain in possession of their rights ; and at the moment this 
writer was penning his article for the January number of the 
Quarterly Review, that agreement had by a new convention, 
which hus since been ratified, been extended to a further term 
of twelve years. Does this look like a systematic policy of 
bringing forward and urging unreasonable propositions ? Is this 
a moment, when it is decent to make such a charge against the 
American government? 

We observe, in the next place, that the American govern- 
ment has repeatedly offered to the British government to 
constitute the forty-ninth, and not the fifty-first degree of 
North latitude, the boundary between the two powers. This 
line would leave ‘that Nootka,’ which is so precious in the 
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eyes of England, within her boundary. For the rest, we do 
not conceive that the mere fact that Spain was frightened into 
the treaty, by which Nootka was conceded to the English, in 
1790, forms a very powerful reason, either why Great Britain 
should never abandon, or the United States never claim a 
boundary line, which should transfer Nootka from one power 
to the other. We believe that, at a somewhat earlier period, 
England came about as near a war, for the right to certain 
uninhabited rocks called the Falkland Islands. Does this 
pledge her honor never to permit those islands to become a 
part of the territory of the powers on the adjacent continent? 

The account, which this writer gives of the ground of the 
American claim to the mouth of Columbia river and the region 
watered by it, is neither consistent with the truth, nor with itself. 
He says ‘ the claim, which the Americans set up to this river, 
rests on an assumed priority of discovery by the exploring party 
under Lewis and Clarke.’ But this discovery of Lewis and 
Clark is only one of the grounds, on which our claim rests. 
The writer adds, that we rest our claim to a very extensive 
territory watered by the river, on the principle, that the dis- 
covery of the mouth of a river conveys a right to the territory 
drained by it. But Lewis and Clark did not discover the 
mouth of the Columbia. ‘That discovery was made by Captain 
Gray, fifteen years before. In this way an account inconsist- 
ent with itself is given, within the compass of two sentences, 
of the nature of our claim. 

It is a little curious that the only argument, suggested by this 
writer, in favor of the British pretension to carry their boundary 
to the Columbia river, is, that the North West Company had 
taken up posts on the waters tributary to the Columbia, and 
that Vancouver had explored the mouth of that river prior to 
the expedition by Lewis and Clark; and this is an argument 
precisely the same, as that which he ascribes to the United 
States and in them denounces as unreasonable and arrogant. 

This whole subject will be found ably discussed in the docu- 
ments, submitted at the first session of the nineteenth Congress, 
containing the instructions of Mr Adams and the correspond- 
ence of Mr Rush; in two reports from a select committee, of 
which Mr Baylies of Massachusetts was chairman, also made 
during the first session of the nineteenth Congress; and in the 
documents submitted at the late session of Congress contain- 
ng the instructions of Mr Clay and the correspondence of Mr 
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Gallatin. From the documents named, a full view may be 
drawn both of the American and British argument. We are 
well content to leave the right of America in the premises to 
the vindication which has been made of it. Meantime, that 
our readers may see how gross an imposition is attempted on 
the credulity of the public, in the brief, incorrect, and super- 
cilious account given of this matter, by the writer whom we 
have in hand, we submit the following sketch of the argument, 
by which the American claim is or may be supported. 

Laying out of view the right, supposed to be acquired from 
the bulls of the Papal See (to which neither party in this ques- 
tion has appealed), the civilized nations of Europe, in appro- 
priating to themselves the vacant or uncivilized territories of 
America, proceeded on these principles ; first, that discovery 
vested a right in the nation making the discovery, and, second- 
ly, that this right extended beyond the limits of the mere point, 
at which the discovery took place. How far beyond that 
point this right extended, was of course a matter not easily set- 
tled, nor reducible to fixed principles. In the case of an 
island of ordinary dimensions, the power which discovered 
and took possession of it, at any point, was considered as the 
rightful possessor of the whole island. In the case of discove- 
ries on the continent of North and South America, some 
arbitrary limits seem at first to have been assumed, which, 
modified by geographical or political convenience, were finally 
recognised by treaties. At the basis of these limits, lay of 
course the principle, that prior discovery and occupation gave 
a prior right; and the charters granted by the English sove- 
reigns to their maritime adventurers authorized them only to 
take possession of lands, not occupied by the subjects of any 
other Christian power. Thus, while the English charters to 
the south on the American continent were bounded by the as- 
sumed limits of the French or Spanish possessions, they were 
granted westward from sea to sea. Among the geographical 
circumstances, which qualified the principle of prior discovery 
and occupation, was this, that a state discovering and occupy- 
ing the mouth of a river laid claim to the country watered by 
it, or drained by its branches. It is plain, that these three princi- 
ples must sometimes clash with each other. The region claim- 
ed by one power, as being included within the reasonable pre- 
cincts of a spot first discovered, might belong to a second, as 
being drained by a river, first discovered and explored by this 
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second power ; and to a third, as crossing the path of the par- 
allel of latitude, between whieh its claim was extended from 
sea to sea. Conflicting titles must hence arise, to be settled 
only by agreement. 

On these principles, the controversy relative to the North 
Western Coast is to be decided, and how do they apply ? Spain, 
at a very early period, discovered, conquered, and settled 
Mexico to a high degree of latitude, on the Pacific Ocean ; 
and with an indefinite claim to the territory northward, on the 
coast of that ocean; and this claim was never seriously con- 
tested, from the time that Cortez set his foot on the continent, 
to the year 1790. In consequence of the discovery and ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi river by French subjects, Louis the 
Fourteenth granted Louisiana in a charter, which made it ex- 
tend to all the region watered by that river and its tributaries, 
of which the Missouri was understood to be one. ‘The Eng- 
lish charters to the North American colonies generally ran from 
sea to sea. ‘There was consequently a collision on the part of 
England both with Spain and with France, in respect to the 
western boundary of her possessions in America. On the 
north, the boundary between France and England was also 
undefined. ‘These collisions led to constant controversy be- 
tween the governments, but were successively settled by treaty. 
By the treaty of Utrecht between England and France in 
1713, provision was made for a commission, to run the boun- 
dary line between the French and English colonies; and by 
this commission, it was, from the Mississippi westward, made 
the forty-ninth degree of latitude. 

By ihe treaty of Utrecht between Spain and England, the 
latter power obliged Spain to stipulate that she would retain 
her American possessions in the condition they were in, under 
Charles the Second of Spain; and that she would not cede nor 
sell any portion of them to France nor to any other power.* 
The right of Spain to an indefinite extension of the coast of 
California northward, in the time of Charles the Second, was 
just as undoubted, as the right of England at the present day 
to an indefinite extension northward on the coast of Labrador. 

By the treaty of 1763, the Mississippi was acknowledged as 
the western boundary of the possessions of Great Britain. 


* Histoire abrégée des Traités de Paix, par Koch et Schoell. Tom. 
i. p. 122, 
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Consequently all claim, which Great Britain could have to the 
North Western coast of America, either from prior discovery, 
settlement, or conquest of the Atlantic coast, ceased at least 
to the south of the forty-ninth degree of latitude. 

No controversy, we believe, ever arose between France and 
Spain, as to the western limits of Louisiana, and the United 
States have become the peaceable possessors of the rights of 
both these powers, north of the Mexican limits, and especially 
have succeeded to all the rights of Spain, on the Western and 
North Western coast, north of those limits. 

Spain then, as we have observed, claimed by right of dis- 
covery, conquest, and occupation, an indefinite extent on the 
Western coast of North America, nor was her claim ever called 
in question till the Nootka Sound affair in 1790.* The Eng- 
lish had made discoveries on her coast, but had attempted no 
settlements. ‘The Russians had established some factories in 
high northern latitudes, with respect to which Spain came to 
an amicable understanding with her. 

A party of Englishmen, resident in the East Indies, formed 
the project in 1786, of opening a trade in furs and ginseng, be- 
tween China and the North Western coast. ‘Two vessels were, 
in execution of this project, despatched to the coast, of which 
one was afterwards lost on the return, and the other made a 
good voyage. In 1788 two or three other vessels were fitted 
out, for the same trade, and carried with them the means of 
erecting a temporary trading-house at Nootka. It does not 
appear that this project had any sanction from the British gov- 
ernment; and it is also proper to observe that Nootka Sound 
was first discovered, entered, and explored by a Spanish gov- 
ernment ship in 1774, and then called San Lorenzo; the name 
of Nootka was afterwards given it by Captain Cook.f 

In the year 1789, the Mexican viceroy sent an expedition 
to establish a settlement at Nootka, under the command of 
Don Esteban Martinez. This he effected, erecting a small fort 
and other proper buildings. He found here one of the English 
ships, the Iphigenia, under Portuguese colors, and with a pasport 





*See the sketch of the history of this affair in Humboldt’s Essai sur 
la Nouvelle Espagne. Tom. 11. p. 475. 

+ Manifesto of Count Florida Blanco, the fourth of June, 1790. 

t See ‘ Voyages made in the Years 1788 and 1789 from China to the 
North West Coast of America, by John Meares,’ the individual en- 
trusted with the execution of this project. 
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from the governor of Macao. ‘The commander of the Spanish 
frigate permitted her to depart, on signing a bond to pay the 
value of the vessel, should the government of Mexico declare 
it a lawful prize; all foreign trade with the Spanish colonies 
being prohibited. A vessel in company with the Iphigenia 
was detained ; and two months after, arrived the Argonaut and 
the Princess Royal, English vessels, furnished with the requisites 
for establishing a temporary settlement. Against this the Span- 
ish commander protested, the Englishmen persevered, and the 
Spaniard, as it was his duty, captured their vessels and sent them 
to St Blas, where the pilot of the Argonaut committed suicide. 

The viceroy of Mexico behaved with equal lenity and dis- 
cretion ; and on the plea, that the English trespassers were 
ignorant of the rights of Spain, and on account of the friendly 
relations between the two countries, the vessels were given up 
and allowed to refit. ‘They were permitted to return to Macao, 
giving bonds to abide the decision of the new viceroy, who was 
shortly expected to arrive, the Count Revillagigedo, who on 
his arrival discharged the bonds. 

As soon as the news of the detention of the first vessel 
reached Madrid, the Spanish ambassador at London was di- 
rected to make it known to the British court, and demand the 
punishment of the trespassers. ‘This was done February 
10, 1790. In his memorial, the Spanish ambassador stated, 
that besides the general claim of Spain to the whole coast, her 
public ships had visited and taken formal possession of Nootka 
Sound in 1774 ; as they had in fact also done both there and 
at other places on the coast, in 1755 and 1779. Indeed, ves- 
sels had been seized by the Spanish cruisers on these coasts, 
as far back as 1692. 

A portion of the Spanish claim, as explained by the British 
government, was certainly unreasonable ; that is, the right of 
Spain to monopolize the navigation and the fishery of the 
South Sea. This interpretation of their claim was, however, 
instantly disavowed by the Spanish government. 'The seizure of 
the British vessels, with the subsequent call on the British gov- 
ernment to punish the offenders, was also an irregular proceed- 
ure, unfortunately too well calculated to enlist the unanimous 
feeling of the English people, against even the rights of Spain. 
The English ministry, accordingly, took up the matter on the 
point of honor, and refused to discuss any question of right, 
till reparation was made for the insult. An ex parte statement 
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was made by the minister to Parliament, the papers in the case, 
though loudly called for, in both houses, were refused ; and | 
partly in resistance to that portion of the real or supposed pre- : 
tensions of Spain which was unreasonable, but still more on the 
point of national honor, an almost unanimous support was at 
first given by Parliament to the government. A vast armament t 
was immediately authorized, of which the expense amounted to F 
about fifteen millions of dollars, and Spain was fairly frightened ; 
into the convention of the twenty-eighth of October, 1790. We 4 
shall presently recite the provisions of this convention, which 4 
bear on the question. When it came to be discussed in Par- 
liament, it was severely censured. Its character may sufli- 
ciently be seen from the debate. i 

The minister boasted, that ‘a new continent was open to the ‘ 
commercial spirit of the English and a new sea declared free 
to their navigators.’ Mr Pulteney made this memorable re- ; 
mark ; ‘ If it was true, as had been stated, that the advantages 
obtained by the convention had been extorted from Spain, it 
was by no means improbable they might again become the 
subject of dispute. What had been unwillingly granted could 
not be expected to be satisfactorily or permanently enjoyed.’ 
Mr, now Lord Grey observed, not less to our present purpose, 
that he was astonished ‘ to hear that the possessions ceded to 
this country by the convention had been obtained contrary to 
the engagements of former treaties. This was in effect to 
deny our right to those possessions, as the only criterion of 
that right must be the former treaties.’ * 

In the house of Lords, the Marquis of Lansdowne was still 


more explicit. 

‘Some young gentleman in China,’ said he, ‘ attached to geog- 
raphy and a little commercial advantage, fit out a vessel called the 
Sea Otter, for the North West coast of America. Some Bengal 
adventurers fit out two other ships, with fine names, under Portu- 
guese papers and colors. Some speculative merchants, men of let- 
ters perhaps, fit out two other ships, and the whole sails under the 
command of a ycung gentleman of the name of Meares, who is 
instructed, and instructs his followers, in terms becoming the form 
and pomp of office, to violate a system regarding Spanish Amer- 
ica, which it has been the policy of Europe and in particular of 
this country to adhere to for ages. Occurrences arising out of 
this enterprise of a few individuals, begun without any due war- 
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rant for it, form the ostensible ground of a dissension with Spain. 
We arm in a manner regardless of expense, and summon Spain 
to submit, in a manner alike unprecedented and insulting.’ * 


Such was the opinion of British statesmen, on both sides of 
the question; the ministry boasting that by a prompt and 
powerful demonstration of force, they had driven Spain to an 
all important concession ; and the opposition denouncing this 
encroachment on rights, which the treaties and the acqui- 
escence of two hundred years had guarantied to Spain. 

Such were the auspices under which this convention was 
negotiated and such its character, in the opinion of its friends 
and its enemies, in the British Parliament. The provisions of 
that convention, which bear on this question, are these. By its 
third article it was agreed, ‘ that the respective subjects of the 
two parties should not be disturbed or molested, either in navi- 
gating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific Ocean, or in 
the South Seas, in places not already occupied for the purpose 
of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the coun- 
try or of making settlements there.’ By the fifth article, ‘ it is 
agreed, that as well in the places, which are to be restored to 
the British subjects by virtue of the first article (Nootka 
Sound), as in all other parts of the Northwestern coasts of 
North America, or of the islands adjacent, situated to the north 
of the parts of the said coast already occupied by Spain, 
wherever the subjects of either of the two powers shall have 
made settlements, since the month of April, 1789, or shall 
hereafter make any, the subjects of the other shall have free 
access, and shall carry on their trade, without any disturbance 
or molestation.’ 

On these provisions of the convention of Nootka Sound, the 
English government, at the present day, founds the following 
pretensions ; 

(1.) The United States cannot claim under their treaty with 
Spain any greater right than Spain had; and as the Nootka 
convention has no reference to the discoveries of either party 
and is unlimited in its duration, the United States cannot resort 
to any Spanish discovery, in support of their title. 

(2.) Since, at the time of concluding the Nootka convention, 
Louisiana belonged to Spain, and she made no exception to 





* Parliamentary History, vol. xxxiii, p. 942. 
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the provisions of the convention, as encroaching on the natu- 
ral extension of the limits of Louisiana, or on the boundary 
fixed in the forty-ninth degree of latitude, in pursuance of the 
treaty of Utrecht, the United States can now claim nothing 
on the coast as a part of Louisiana. 

(3.) This convention is the national law of the Pacific Ocean, 
and threw open the coast to all nations for the purposes of 
trade and settlement. 

(4.) Actual occupancy and general convenience are there- 
fore the only grounds, on which an arrangement can be made 
between England and America.* 

These are the British pretensions, which in other terms 
amount to this, that the United States have no more claim to 
the mouth of the Columbia river, and the adjacent coasts north 
and south, than Great Britain or any other nation. On the 
other hand the United States maintain, that they have succeed- 
ed to the right of Spain to an indefinite extension of the coast 
of California. ‘The lowest southerly point, to which Spain 
ever brought this claim, was Prince William’s Sound, in the six- 
tieth degree of north latitude. ‘hey maintain that, as the posses- 
sors of Louisiana, they have a claim at least to all the coast south 
of the forty-ninth degree of latitude, on the same principle of nat- 
ural extension, on which the English colonial charters were 
granted from seatosea. Finally they claim the mouth and course 
of the Columbia river, by the right of prior discovery, which 
was made by Captain Gray, in a Boston ship, who entered 
and named the river; by the right of prior exploration, which 
was effected by Lewis and Clark ; by the right of prior 
settlement, which took place in the establishments at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, prior to any British establishment on the 
coast or in the interior, south of the fiftieth degree. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow out the arguments, by 
which these principles of our claim may be supported. We 
will confine ourselves only to one or two remarks, on the 
Nootka Sound convention. 

The first is, that to this instrument Spain and Great Britain 
were the only parties. It therefore does not bind the Unit- 
ed States, except so far as their right is derived from Spain. 
It leaves untouched our right to the coast, as the western boun- 





* Mr Gallatin’s letter to Mr Clay, Nov. 16, 1826; in document No. 
199 of the House of Representatives, in the first session of the 
twentieth Congress. 
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dary of Louisiana, and our right as the first discoverers and 
explorers of the country. 

In the next place, the Nootka Sound convention was not 
intended to affect any territorial claim, but related to the right 
of fishing, trading, and making a settlement of commercial 
factories, on the coast. It could not have looked to the de- 
cision of any claims to sovereign jurisdiction. ‘These were left 
in the state in which they were found, to be decided on their 
own principles. It provided only, that while the country re- 
mained in its state of nature, it should be open to the trade of 
all nations. It certainly could not have been the intention of 
either of the parties, that when a partition should come to be 
made, no regard should be paid to the rights of prior discove- 
ry and exploration, and juxtaposition. Were such the mean- 
ing of the convention, it would follow, that the Western coast 
of America was now to be divided, not between the United 
States, England, and Russia, but among all the powers of 
the civilized world, who choose to claim a pro ratéd share. This 
view of the subject is confirmed by some part of the debate 
on the Nootka convention. ‘Though the language of ministers 
was not uniform, it was not distinctly pretended that Great 
Britain had obtained a jurisdiction over any part of the coast. 
Mr Fox stated the effect of the convention to be, that Great Brit- 
ain was authorized ‘ to navigate the Pacific Ocean and South 
Seas unmolested, for the purposes of carrying on our fisheries 
and to land on the unsettled coasts for the purpose of trading 
with the natives.’* In the same manner, Mr Pitt stated, ‘ that 
though what Great Britain had gained consisted not of new 
rights, it certainly did of new advantages. We had before a 
right to the southern whale fishery, and a right to navigate 
and carry on fisheries in the Pacific Ocean, and to trade on 
the coasts of any part of northwestern America. But that right 
not only had not been acknowledged, but disputed and resist- 
ed ; whereas by the convention, it was secured to us; a cir- 
cumstance, which, though no new right, was a new advantage. T 

Lastly, we observe, that there is strong ground to deny the 
validity of the Nootka Sound convention. We will not take 
the British principle advanced on other occasions (although 
certainly valid against the British government), that the war 
between Spain and Great Britain abrogated the convention of 
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1790. But we take the ground, which Lord Grey took in 1790, 
that the convention was extorted by force. We take the ground, 
that some of the British ministry took, that it was not founded 
on any previous right ; and we deny that either Spain, had she 
ever become powerful enough to contest it, would have acqui- 
esced in the convention, or that the United States, in succeeding 
to her rights, are bound to do so. One of the rights of Spain 
in the premises, to which the United States succeeded, is that 
of redressing her wrongs, which unquestionably they will do, 
in all points touching their own interests and honor. We are 
far from advocating the doctrine, that the faith of treaties is to 
be made to depend on the subsequent and arbitrary discretion 
of either of the parties. But if, as the English ministry in 
1790 boasted, they had, by the Nootka convention, extorted 
a new world from Spain; if, as the most distinguished member 
in opposition averred, it was confessedly not founded in 
right but in power; then surely the United States, not a party 
to that convent! on, will never allow it to bar her just title, rest- 
ing on all the foundations by which a title can be acquired. 
Let it, however, be finally remembered, that the United States 
have never urged the extreme of their right in this matter. 
They have been willing to settle the controversy, on principles 
of mutual convenience and accommodation. ‘They have offered 
to the British government, to continue the boundary on the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, along which it runs east of 
the Rocky Mountains ; and should that line strike the navigable 
waters of the Columbia, they have offered to make the navi- 
gation of that river free to the British. Such is the proposi- 
tion, which the British government refuses, and which this 
writer pronounces to be a new and unreasonable claim. 

4. The fourth and last subject mentioned by this writer, as 
one on which the United States have advanced new and un- 
reasonable pretensions, is the free and uninterrupted navigation 
of the St Lawrence. This claim is rejected by the British, 
on the ground that the mouth and lower part of the river are 
in the British dominions ; it is claimed by the United States, 
because the river is the natural outlet to the great inland wa- 
ters of the country, and the claim, in the opinion of this writer, 
is not only unreasonable, but new. It was our purpose to say 
something also on this topic, but space fails us. The un- 
reasonableness of the claim may be estimated by those who 
will look at the instructions of Messrs Adams and Clay, and 
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the correspondence of Messrs Rush and Gallatin, as com- 
municated to the House of Representatives at their last ses- 
sion.* We confess, that whatever else might be said against 
the claim, we do think our brethren on the other side of the 
water might at least allow it to be reasonable, that there should 
be some outlet from our great interior seas to the ocean. As 
to the novelty of the claim, it may be judged of by a few con- 
siderations.t In 1783, Great Britain stipulated for the free 
navigation of the Mississippi to its mouth ; although, below the 
thirty-first degree of latitude, both banks belonged to a foreign 
power, and it was barely possible, that its sources were in the 
British dominions, which, it has since appeared, is not the case. 
In 1784, the attempt of the Dutch to appropriate to themselves 
the navigation of the Scheldt, was resisted by all Europe. In 
1815, the navigation of the Rhine, the Neckar, the Maine, 
the Moselle, the Maese, and the Scheldt, was declared free 
to all nations at the congress of Vienna. So much for the 
novelty of the pretensions of the United States, to descend 
their inland waters to the ocean. 

The shortsightedness of the British policy, in denying our 
right to navigate the St Lawrence is not less conspicuous, than 
its unreasonableness. While the point has been in agitation, 
the commissioners, as we have already remarked, have mu- 
tually established a distribution of the islands of the St Law- 
rence, which, as this writer himself states, carries the navigable 
channel of that river between Montreal and Kingston, within 
our exclusive jurisdiction. 

Does the British government intend to teach us, that we have 
a right to interdict the navigation of the river where it passes 
through our territories, and to provoke us to exercise that 
right ? 

There is one conciliating hint in this connexion, which we 
ought not to pass unnoticed. 

‘There is something whimsical and not very consistent in this 
free republican g government appealing perpetually to the “ rights 
of nature,” in whose territories every sixth man is in a state of 





* Document No. 43. 

+ Considering that this writer professes himself acquainted with all 
our foreign negotiations, we should have thought that Mr Jefferson’s 
argument on the natural right of a free navigation of the Mississippi, 
contained in the American state papers, W ould at least have deterred 
him from placing our claim to the right of navigating the St Law- 
rence among the novelties broached since the treaty of Ghent. 
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absolute and unmitigated slavery, and which, by a series of en- 
croachments and usurpations, has driven back the original posses- 
sors of those territories, and so nearly exterminated them, that 
before the present century expires, they will probably have become 
rare enough for the people of Washington, or New York, to 

“ Show an Indian as they show an ape.”’ 

And this taunt from Englishmen ; the people under whose au- 
thority the United States were settled, and the inhabitants of the 
Atlantic coast exterminated ; the people by whose laws slavery 
was introduced and established in America ; whose king put 
his veto on the ordinances, adopted by our assemblies, to sup- 
press the slave trade ;—by Englishmen, whose government for 
generations, went higgling from France to Spain and from 
Spain to France to monopolize the right of supplying the 
foreign West Indies with African slaves, the most guilty form 
in which that traffic could be pursued ;—by Englishmen, the 
owners, at the present day, of the West Indies, where not 
every sixth man isa slave, but possibly every sixth man is 
free, and the five others are held ‘in absolute and unmitigated 
slavery ’ by the bayonets of English freemen ;—by Englishmen, 
who have introduced their code of ‘the Rights of Nature’ 
into Hindostan ; and after having found the power and the will 
to destroy an empire, once the most mighty in the East, to re- 
duce to wretched pageants a hundred proud and warlike native 
princes, to dispossess every small landholder of his fee simple, 
and thereby convert ‘a third of the country into a jungle for 
wild beasts,’ in short to establish a pure despotism over one 
hundred millions of people, have at last discovered, that there 
is one thing, in which they dare not ‘ disturb the prejudices of 
the natives,’ the burning of live women on the death of their 
husbands. We suppose that Hyder Ally and Tippoo Saib, 
and the Peishwah and Scindiah and the Great Mogul himself, 
had no ‘ prejudices’ against being overthrown, trampled down, 
pillaged, and destroyed. Such are the exploits of the govern- 
ment, that turns its anonymous writers into its archives, to hunt 
up matter, whereon to point against us a taunt at slavery and 
the extermination of the Indians! 

But it is time to dismiss the subject. If any reader is in- 
clined to think we have gone beyond the limits of moderation, 
let him but cast his eyes over the article, which has called forth 
these remarks, and advert again to the proof we have furnish- 
ed, that it must have been written in the bureaus of govern- 
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ment. There is one suggestion of this writer, on which, 
although we have quoted it, we have made no comment, sim- 
ply because it is of an atrocity too depraved to be coolly con- 
templated. In reference to the controversies between the 
two governments, America is charged with evincing ‘a litigious 
disposition on points, that can scarcely fail, sooner or later, to 
bring the two nations into collision; we mean such points, as 
Great Britain never can concede, and which can have no other 
object, if persevered in, than to serve as so many pretexts 
to join the enemy against us, in any future war, as she did in 
the last.’ 

It would be no more than fair to ascribe to a consciousness 
that such is the policy of the British government, this reckless 
assertion that such is the policy of the American; although 
the single circumstance, that war in the United States must 
be declared by a majority of Congress, which is perpetually 
changing, and cannot, with an approach to precision, be cal- 
culated on four years in advance, shows the absurdity of the 
intimation. Such a charge we do not, however, make. We 
shail content ourselves with saying, that if the time unhappily 
should arrive, when the two countries shall be plunged into war, 
on all or any of these subjects, it is from England that the first 
denunciation has proceeded of an event so inauspicious. 


Art. XI].—Johnson’s English Dictionary, as improved by 
Todd, and abridged by Chalmers; with Walker’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, combined ; to which is added Walker’s 
Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. Boston. Charles Ewer and 
T. Harrington Carter. 


One of the principal excellences of a new Dictionary is to 
be looked for in the completeness of the Vocabulary. As we 
do not propose to give the history of English lexicography, 
we shall date all its improvements in this, as well as in other 
particulars, from the time of the great work of Johnson, which 
deservedly constitutes a large portion of his fame. Before 
that time, the Englishman was not provided with a Dictionary 
equal to the demands of a language, which had become at 
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once so copious and so much cultivated ; nor with one suffi- 
ciently full in the collection of words. To supply this defect 
was the first great difficulty that attended the labors of Johnson. 
‘The deficiency of dictionaries,’ he remarks, ‘ was immediately 
apparent; and when they were exhausted, what was yet want- 
ing must be: sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into 
books, and gleaned, as industry should find, or chance should 
offer it, in the boundless chaos of a living speech. My search, 
however, has been either skilful or lucky; for I have much 
augmented the vocabulary.’ He fixed, as he says himself, the 
works of Sir Philip Sidney, (who died in 1586) for the boun- 
dary, beyond which he made few excursions. He retained 
faithfully the language of poetry as far back as Shakspeare 
and Ben Johnson, though not without sufficient cautions an- 
nexed respecting the use of many words. ‘The poetry of his 
age, no less than that of the age preceding, abjured every- 
thing antiquated in English phraseology ; and perhaps John- 
son’s decisions concerning words not used, and obsolete, are 
not of much value; nor have they been very scrupulously 
regarded. A living language is always mutable, and the Eng- 
lish language is singularly so. Some new words are acquired 
which supplant their predecessors, and old words are some- 
times revived, and again grow into favor. It is manifest, 
therefore, if we pass over in silence the imperfections neces- 
sarily incident to a dictionary of any language, that a responsi- 
bility must be assumed or reposed somewhere, for improving 
and perfecting from one time to another the vocabulary of a 
living language. Something of this has been attempted at 
different times in English ; by Ash, too much in some respects, 
and too little in others ; by Mason, in his Supplement to John- 
son, not enough, and not very successfully as far as he pro- 
ceeded ; a little by Walker, and more by Webster; and most 
of all by ‘Todd, who, we confess, wins something of our favor, 
by the manner in which he speaks of the great English Lexi- 
cographer. ‘ After all,’ says he, ‘ what the present editor has 
done, he considers but as dust in the balance, when weighed 
against the work of Dr Johnson.’ 

We come now to speak more particularly of the words 
added by Mr Todd to those in Johnson’s Dictionary. Chal- 
mers, in a notice prefixed to his Abridgement, informs us, 
that it contains every word in 'Todd’s edition of Johnson, and 
above fourteen thousand more than were given in Johnson’s 
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Abridgment ; that the whole forms the most extensive vo- 
cabulary ever published; and that, in consequence of the 
additions introduced by Mr Todd, it becomes a complete 
glossary of the early English writers. ‘ Mr Chalmers’s work,’ 
says Mr Worcester, ‘ was formed from Mr 'Todd’s first edition. 
His second edition, which was published in February, 1827, 
contains nearly a thousand additional words, and was received 
in season to haye these inserted in the Appendix of this Dic- 
tionary. These, together with the other words newly added, 
increase the excess above the number of words in Dr Johnson’s 
Abridgment, to upwards of fifteen thousand.’ 

Johnson, indeed, in his Abridgment, omitted, we believe, 
at least three thousand words, which were contained in his 
great work. But still it must be quite an appalling fact to the 
common English reader, that so many thousand words are 
added, that were not before contained in his manual; and he 
will be apt to think it very marvellous, that he is able to read 
and understand everything in his own language, while he is 
furnished only with a vocabulary which is so defective. But 
the mystery will in a great degree vanish by a little explana- 
tion; and it will be curious to those who have not examined 
the subject, to see how such an unknown treasure has been 
acquired. 

It is a fair subject of inquiry, how far back the Lexicogra- 
pher should go for the materials of his work. If Chaucer is 
fairly entitled to the appellation of ‘ Father of English heroic 
verse,’ it would seem to afford a sufficient reason for inserting 
his words, however antiquated or obsolete. ‘Though much of 
his poetry comes so near a dead language, that some of the 
poets of the last century translated portions of them into mod- 
ern phrase, yet certain words and expressions of his are often 
revived, and contribute their share to preserve that distinc- 
tion, which exists between the language of poetry and the 
language of prose. The language of Britain, which had un- 
dergone so much revolution, seemed in the time of Chaucer to 
have gained little consistency in orthography or grammatical 
construction. ‘Though he wrote nearly two centuries after 
the Norman conquest, yet so heterogeneous, in the mean time, 
were the materials of which the language was composed, and 
so little had it been cultivated, that it was a kind of wilderness, 
that required the hand of art to subdue it, and demanded 
great efforts to polish and adorn it, after it had lost much of its 
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former rudeness. Chaucer perhaps did less than might have 
been expected of him towards the accomplishment of this vast 
work. ‘I'he subjects of his poems were of a popular kind, 
and, like most other poets, his object also was to please. And 
we cannot but think, from a comparison of some of his poems 
with the gleanings of other writings in prose, nearly contempo- 
raneous, that a mixture of phraseology is found in his com- 
positions, more unnatural than was required by the state of the 
language when he wrote, if not bordering upon affectation. 
Like many other poets, in attempting to shun what was trite, 
he appears to have fallen into some ungraceful singularities ; and 
in avoiding vulgar diction, to have been occasionally betrayed 
into the use of pedantic phraseology. It is difficult, however, to 
form a very precise judgment in the case; for so little can be 
gathered from contemporary writers, that Chaucer himself is 
generally referred to, for ascertaining the condition of the 
English language, at the time when he wrote. One thing, 
however, is sufficiently manifest, namely, that his writings con- 
tribute a portion to that old thesaurus of poetic phrase, which, 
combined with more modern diction, produces a luxuriance of 
style, that gives to the English language a distinguished emi~ 
nence. 

Another copious source of increase to the English vocabu- 
lary is the improvements and inventions in arts and sciences ; 
the extension of commerce and the prevalence of war; and a 
growing intercommunity of fashion and literature among the 
nations of Europe. Now there can be no question, that the 
more general terms, such as the names of the arts and sciences, 
and their subdivisions, should be introduced, though it is diffi- 
cult even here to preserve consistency and relative proportion. 
But any endeavors of the lexicographer to collect and ex- 
plain all the technical terms in medicine, law, commerce, arts, 
and general science, would result in additions more cumbrous 
than useful. Dr Campbell maintains that technical words are 
not to be considered as a part of language, and are not entitled 
in general to admission into a dictionary, claiming the merit of 
a standard. Asa general rule, this is the most safe ; and the 
exceptions must be left to the judgment of authors and com- 
pilers, who will find it sufficiently hard to satisfy themselves. 
Upon any plan, however, words of the kind we have mention- 
ed, must be somewhat numerous, and must increase from age 
to age, as long as a language shall live. ‘Thus, to take a 
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palpable instance, since the time of Johnson; to the word 
Galvanism, which is introduced, as it should be, by Mr Todd, 
he must add, as he does, Galvanick, Galvanize, and Galva- 
nometer. Without any careful search or effort, many words 
of this sort must present themselves, which demand a place in 
a dictionary. Akin to these are the names of sects, and what 
pertains to sects and parties, in philosophy, and religion, and 
politics. Johnson was very sparing in the introduction of these 
even as they existed in his time; but to show what a fruitful 
addition they make, we need mention only a few words first 
inserted by ‘Todd, which will suggest many more of a similar 
kind. ‘Thus Pythagorean, substantive and adjective ; Pytha- 
gorical, Pythagorwk, Pythagorism. Arian, substantive and 


adjective ; Arianism, Arianize. Jacobin, substantive and ad- 


jective ; Jacobinicai, Jacobinism, Jacobinize. ‘The few words 


of this kind which were introduced by Johnson, as far as we 
have observed, were inserted rather as eommon appellatives, 
and as expressive of the qualities, of those who resembled a 
sect, than for the sake of the sect itself, or the founder of it; 
as may be seen in Cynick, Cynical ; Epicurean, Epicurism. 

We have said, that war and the military art have been 
among the productive causes of new words; and it is not a 
novel suggestion. More than a century has now passed since 
the authors of the Spectator reprobated the corruptions that were 
taking place in the English language, in consequence of the 
existing war with France. Pontoons, fascines, marauder, 
corps, chamade, cartel, and others, are among the words which 
met and successfully resisted the vollies of wit and humor 
which were directed against them by those authors, and ac- 
quired a place in Johnson’s Dictionary. ‘These and others of 
the same class, it appears, were just creeping into our language, 
when Addison and his coadjutors were taking cognizance of 
literature, and morals, and manners, in the Spectator. ‘That 
such words were then uncommon, appears from what the 
Spectator subjoined to a letter which purported to be written 
by a young gentleman in the army to his father. ‘The father 
found it contained great news, but could not guess what it was. 
He immediately communicated it to the curate of the parish, 
who, upon the reading of it, being vexed to see anything 
which he could not understand, fell into a kind of passion, and 
told him that his son had sent him a letter that was neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring.’ 
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The late wars and political relations between the countries 
of Europe have added somewhat to the list of similar words. 

A very large number of words compounded with in, am, and 
un, for the most part in a privative sense, and some of them 
being mere varieties in the initial spelling, and being also in- 
terchangeable, are added to Johnson’s list, by Mr. Todd. Of 
these we believe there are not far from a thousand. There 
are also seventy or eighty compounded with all, as all-admiring, 
all-approved, &c. And if we add to them other words va- 
riously compounded, such as high-aumed, high-swollen, slop- 
seller, grass-green, choir-service, dram-drinker, plain-hearted, 
manor-house, manor-seat, &c. which are found throughout the 
book, we shall swell the catalogue of compounds to a great 
amount. How far such compounds are entitled to admission in- 
to a dictionary, we will not decide very peremptorily ; but they 
scarcely deserve to be called new words, or additional words. 
There are many words of this kind in Johnson, and consist- 
ency seems to demand, therefore, that, as far as they are well 
authorized, a subsequent compiler should insert such as are 
not already recorded. But it is very manifest that there is no 
end to caprice and fashion in the composition of such words, 
and that it is impossible for a dictionary to keep pace with the 
fancies of writers in their formation and use. 

Another prolific source of increase to the English vocabulary 
is the analogical formation of words of different classes. Such 
for instance as adjectives in able or zble. ‘There is something 
worthy of a passing notice in this kind of words, denominated 
by Horne Tooke ‘ potential passive adjectives.’ ‘This name is 
for the most part descriptive of their meaning. ‘They were 
originally learned words derived from the Latin words in bilis 
through the French. But we have not been satisfied with 
forming those merely which we borrowed from the Latin ; for 
having once found the convenience of the form, that analogical 
process, which is always taking place in some degree in the 
changes and improvements of language, has given the same 
form to many genuine English words; such, for instance, as 
the familiar terms teachable and tameable. When it was first 
adopted from the Latin, it was thought necessary to translate 
it for the common reader, into an equivalent expression. As 
in an old manuscript version of the New ‘Testament, which we 
have seen cited, supposed to be written in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, is found the following, among other examples 
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of the same kind; ‘From henceforth, brethren, whatever 
things be amyable, or’ (with the explanation annexed) ‘ able. to 
be loved.’ 

The dictionary before us shows, that, being in full posses- 
sion of this form, words of this kind have been multiplying in 
our language, as occasion or convenience demands. ‘Thus we 
find, forgivable, deprivable, unpleadable, bewarlable, devisable, 
enjoyable, extirpable, and a multitude more. 

Again words terminating in ful, denoting abundance or ex- 
cess, constitute a considerable addition to this dictionary. 
Among these are abuseful, deviceful, taleful, faultful, torl- 
ful, &c. So also those terminating in less, expressive of the 
diminution or absence of something. We have witnessed the 
prevalence of fashion in this class of words, and their conse- 
quent tendency to increase. In the dictionary we are examin- 
ing, we find, among numerous others added for the first time, 
flameless, wapeless, brimless, rayless, passtonless, passless, loss- 
less, and many more. 

Another class which we shall mention consists of substan- 
tives in er, sometimes or, denoting agency, such as blackener, 
blandisher, caller, desolater, despoiler, desponder, fluter, which 
are introduced among many others of the same kind, by Mr 
Todd. ‘There are no limits to terms of this description, and a 
vast many pass without animadversion in conversation, and 
might do so in writing, which have not found a place in any 
printed vocabulary. 

Then, again, there is that boundless catalogue of abstract nouns 
formed from adjectives, usually by the termination ness, some- 
times ity. Words of this kind are constantly increasing, and 
must continue to increase. Many, it is difficult to form an 
estimate of the number, are added by Todd. Inhability, ab- 
stractedness, fabulousness, involuntariness, manifoldness, un- 
qualifiedness, unsupportableness, are a sufficient sample of the 
additions of these long words. 

So also adverbs from adjectives by the addition of y or ly 
make a considerable addition ; as abstinently, bigotedly, calum- 
niously, inherently, unobservably, &e. 

Again, there are additions occasioned by repeating the verb, 
when it is used both as a transitive and an intransitive. John- 
son was not very exact in this particular, and Walker was 
negligent, overlooking sometimes what his predecessor had 
done « correctly in this way. ‘There are additions also of verbs 
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converted from nouns, as, to extinct, livery, quick, quip, rook ; 
so likewise of nouns from verbs without any change, as, ab- 
breviate, fluster, foreshew ; of adjectives from substantives, as, 
absorbent, fiscal ; of substantives from adjectives, as bitter, des- 
perate, positive. 

Last and not least in this enumeration, are the active par- 

ticipial nouns, which are added to the vocabulary by Mr Todd, 
to a great extent ; such as biting, fading, deserving, despising, 
ingratiating, interfering, loathing. ‘These additions are of 
questionable utility, though, if they are admitted at ail, it may 
be done upon very slight authority. We are sure that we 
could furnish a large catalogue of such additions. Indeed, if 
we examine the nature of these words, not only in English, 
but in other languages, we may readily perceive how easily 
they perform the office of substantives, and how hopeless it is, 
by singling out a part of them, to do justice to the whole 
class. ) 
We have thus given something like a classification of some 
of the principal additions made to the English vocabulary, by 
Mr Todd. The classification is not complete, but it is sufti- 
ciently so, to account in a great degree for the fact of such a 
large increase of words, and to quiet much of the alarm which 
this increase might occasion to those who are not accustomed 
to speculations of this kind. 

‘The vocabulary,’ says Mr Worcester, the editor, ‘ with the 
definitions, &c. is formed chiefly by a union of Mr Chalmers’s 
Abridgment and Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary ; but with the 
omission of Walker’s definitions, except with regard to those 
words in his Dictionary (not much exceeding one hundred in num- 
ber), which are not found in Mr Todd’s edition of Johnson.’— 
‘The Appendix contains all the words newly added by Mr Todd 
in his second edition; a number of words that are found in the 
body of the dictionary, here repeated for the sake of some cor- 
rection or remark ; a few words of unquestionable authority which 
were omitted by Dr Johnson and Mr Todd; and some words which 
are more or less used in America.’ 


It is manifest from this account, that the Dictionary thus edit- 
ed by Mr Worcester, contains the most complete vocabulary 
in our language. And the following remarks of the editor 
show how the benefits of Walker’s system of pronunciation are 
extended to this enlarged dictionary. 

‘'To the words contained in this dictionary, which are not found 
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in Walker’s, the pronunciation has been added, according to 
Walker’s principles, as far as those principles could be applied ; 
and this was easily done with respect to most of them.’—‘ With 
respect to many words of doubtful pronunciation, or concerning 
which orthoépists differ, and particularly those, respecting which 
Walker has omitted to exhibit this difference, the editor has intro- 
duced the pronunciation of others, with the names of the author- 
ities, enclosed in brackets, yet, in all cases, making use of Walk- 
er’s method of notation.’ ! 


The whole apparatus of Walker concerning pronunciation 
is furnished in this dictionary, not excepting his ‘ Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper 
names,’ and his *‘ Observations on the Greek and Latin Accent 
and Quantity’; so that the worst charge against it that can be 
made, if any, is that of superfluity. In his Preface, Mr Worces- 
ter, while he speaks of Walker with that high commenda- 
tion which he deserves, has made certain strictures upon his 
system of pronunciation, which appear to us to be just and dis- 
criminating, but which we have not time to remark upon in this 
place. 

In regard to orthography, Mr Worcester has assumed no 
responsibility farther than by making a few valuable improve- 
ments for the sake of consistency, which he has carefully 
specified. Some debateable ground on this subject is open for 
philological critics. ‘There will always probably remain a 
variable orthography in some words, such as choose or chuse, 
intire or entire, despatch or dispatch, and others that might be 
mentioned. We find cases of this kind, in other languages, 
where we should expect it less than in English. But the ex- 
amples of fluctuating orthography are now so few, as to occa- 
sion little inconvenience. 

We intended earlier to examine the dictionary before us, 
and to give the fruits of our researches at greater length. We 
have sufficient knowledge of the history and the progress of 
the work, so far as Mr Worcester was concerned in it, to en- 
able us to speak with confidence upon the subject. In the 
execution of the plan adopted, he has been laborious, faithful, 
and judicious. ‘The materials of which the body of the work, 
the English Dictionary, is composed, we have spoken of sufli- 
ciently to show how they have been combined. And our rea- 
ders will be satisfied, we think, that this is the most complete 
manual of the kind that has yet appeared, and competent to 
all the purposes for which it was intended. 
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Another opportunity will soon be afforded us of recurring 
to this subject, if we shall have the resolution to meet it, in the 
great and long expected work of Mr Noah Webster. His 
extensive and ardent researches in philology are well known, 
and calculated to excite the impatient curiosity of the scholar. 
We shall certainly welcome all productions of this kind, which 
shall tend to make the English language more studied and 
better understood ; and we shall not feel the less grateful to 
the authors of them, because they labor in a vocation, which 
to most scholars is far from being attractive. 
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Art. XIIl.—Yu-Kiao-Li, ou les Deux Cousines; Roman 
Chinois, traduit par M. Abel Remusat; précédé d’une 
Préface ou se trouve un Paralléle entre les Romans de 
la Chine et ceux de Europe. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. 
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‘You have made me bounce off my chair,’ said lady Brad- 
shaigh in a letter to the author of Sir Charles Grandison, * you 
have made me bounce off my chair with reading that two good girls 
were in love with your hero, and that he was fond of both. I have 
such despicable notions of a divided love, that I cannot have 
an idea how a worthy object can entertain such a thought.’ It 
is so long since we indulged ourselves with a reperusal of the 
celebrated work in question, that we are not able to say from 
our own recollection how far her ladyship’s censure of the 
conduct of Sir Charles and his two enamoradas is justified by 
the standing rules of the code of romance, and the multiplied 
reports of cases illustrating it, that occupy the shelves of the 


circulating libraries. But if such was the horror of this senti- 


mental person at the mere imagination of a double attachment, 
what would have been her astonishment and indignation, had 
Richardson wound up the novel, by actually marty in his pink 
of moral perfection to both the fair pretenders? ‘The least 
violent result of such a proceeding would doubtless have been 
the immediate termination of the quiet little practical romance, 
which her immaculate ladyship (without disparagement to the 
claims of good Mrs Richardson) was enacting in connexion 
with the ingenious bookseller. Such, however, is in fact the 
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catastrophe of the Chinese novel to which we are now to invite 
the readers attention. 

The hero Sa-Yupe,* a young man far more learned 
and accomplished than Sir Charles, and not less hand- 
some, elegant, and virtuous, after running the gantlet for 
the space of four volumes, through the long train of cruel 
fathers, cross uncles, eccentric fortune-tellers, stupid rivals, 
and knowing chambermaids, which, it seems, form the regular 
staple of an oriental as well as an occidental novel; besides 
passing with brilliant success several literary examinations, and 
making a great deal of first-rate poetry,—achievements which 
the heroes of our romances, and, we fear we may add, the 
writers of them, would probably, in most cases, decline at- 
tempting,—-is finally rewarded for his merit and trouble, with 
the hands*of the two cousins, Houngiu, or Red-Jasper, and 
Lo-Mengh, Dream- of-a-Peartree, whom he espouses on the 
same evening, both being by general acknowledgment among 
the prettiest and most amiable young women, as well as the 
best poetesses of the Celestial Empire. We are informed by 
ithe translator, that the work before us is not singular in this 
respect ; and that this mode of disposing of their heroes and 
heroines, at the end of the story, is rather a favorite one with 
the Chinese laborers in this seductive dapartment of the lite- 
rary vineyard. 

Richardson does not appear to have been much alarmed 
by lady Bradshaigh’s bouncing, and is reported as having, in 
his answer to the letter from which we have made the above 
extract, thrown out hints that polygamy itself was not so bad 
a thing, as she seemed to suppose,—a principle more lax than 
we should have expected from the author of ‘ Pamela’ and 
‘Clarissa,’ although we have lately been surprised with some- 
thing of the same kind from so exemplary a character as 
Milton,x—and which, as we understand the matter, is vicious as 
a reply to her ladyship’s objection, since the doubleminded- 
ness of Sir Charles must, on our view of the subject, be justifi- 
ed, if at all, as an exception from the general rule, and not as 
an example of it. However this may be, it is obvious that the 
question of morality does not come into view in reference to 
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*In this and the other Chinese words introduced in this article, 
the vowels express the sounds usually given to them in English ; a as 
in make, &c. 
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a foreign production, which faithfully represents the manners 
of the country where it is written. ‘The fault, if there be one 
in this respect, lies with the lawgivers and moralists rather 
than the poets of China. 

Leaving this point, therefore, entirely out of the case, we 
may inquire with propriety, which of the two systems be pref- 
erable for the purpose of poetical machinery, and whether 
the plan of allowing two heroines to a hero, be equally judi- 
cious—considering merely the effect of the novel as a work 
of art—with that of confining him to one, according to the 
uniform and immemorial practice of the western world. It is 
generally admitted that the denowement of a story is by far the 
most difficult part of the fable to manage. Dryden, towards 
the close of his career, was reduced to such distress on this 
point, that he is known to have bestowed, in the bitterness of 
his soul, repeated imprecations on the man who invented fifth 
acts ; and such has been of late the great demand for new nov- 
els, that the dealers in this article are evidently reduced to 
their wits’ ends for catastrophes. Sir Walter Scott complains 
loudly of the straits to which he is driven, for means to disen- 
tangle his plots ; and it must be owned that some of his produc- 
tions do but too strongly corroborate the statement. If the 
Chinese system could be proved to be preferable to ours, or 
even positively valuable in itself, (and a dispensation could also be 
obtained on the score of morality) the generation of novel-wri- 
ters would find, for a time at least, a very sensible alleviation 
of their present embarrassment, and would be supplied with a 
new and most convenient and seasonable resource for varying 
the tenor of their concluding chapters. 

But notwithstanding our willingness to consult the accom- 
modation of these meritorious persons, to whom we are all so 
much indebted for their unwearied efforts to amuse us, we 
cannot, in conscience, hold up to them much prospect of relief 
from this quarter; and we are compelled, however reluctantly, 
to dissent from the opinion of the able and ingenious translator 
of the work before us, who is evidently inclined to believe that 
the introduction of the system of a plurality of heroines would 
have the effect of a sort of discovery in the science of novel- 
writing, and would tend to throw a new and agreeable light 
over the whole field of romance; which, as he seems to sup- 
pose, is, in its present state, if not absolutely a place of skulls 
(which are far from being out of the question), rather too lib- 
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erally watered with tears and blood, to suit the taste of the 
more nervous and sensitive class of readers. We owe it to 
the high character of M. Abel Remusat to quote his remarks 
upon this point, and shall afterwards suggest, with suitable 
deference to his superior knowledge and judgment, our reasons 
for entertaining a different notion. 


‘A union of three persons, cemented by a conformity of taste 
and character, constitutes,’ says M. Remusat, ‘in the opinion of 
the Chinese, the perfection of earthly happiness, a sort of ideal 
bliss, reserved by Heaven for peculiar favorites as a suitable re- 
ward for their talent and virtue. Looking at the subject under 
this point of view, their novel-writers not unfrequently arrange 
matters so as to secure this double felicity to their heroes at the 
close of the work ; and a catastrophe of this kind is regarded as 
the most satisfactory that can be employed. Without exposing 
ourselves to the danger incurred by one of the German divines, 
who was nearly torn to pieces by the mob of Stockholm for de- 
fending polygamy, we may venture to remark, that for the mere 
purposes of art, this system certainly possesses very great advan- 
tages. It furnishes the novel-writer with an easy method of 
giving general satisfaction to all his characters, at the end of the 
tale, without recurring to the fatal though convenient intervention 
of consumption and ‘suicide, with us the only resources, when 
there happens to be a heroine too many. What floods of tears 
would not the Chinese method have spared to the high-minded 
Corinna, to the interesting and poetical Clementina! From what 
bitter pangs would it not have relieved the irresolute Oswald, 
perhaps even the virtuous Grandison himself!’ 


Notwithstanding the plausibility of these considerations and 
the high authority upon which they are offered, we are satis- 
fied that they involve a material error; which lies in confound- 
ing the interest of the novel reader and writer with that of the 
personages of the tale, and supposing that everything, which 
tends directly to promote the immediate comfort and well- 
being of the latter, must also redound to the advantage of the 
former. This idea, though in our view not only false but 
directly the reverse of the truth, has been entertained by 
others as well as M. Remusat, and in particular by the com- 
mittee of blue-stocking ladies, with whom Richardson was in 
the habit of taking counsel, as to the conduct of his plots, 
while he was composing his novels. It is well known that 
these tender souls implored him, with tears in their eyes, to. 
reform Lovelace and permit him to marry Clarissa. It is also 
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understood that Mrs Klopstock, a correspondent and kindred 
spirit of the womankind of Richardson, interceded powerfully 
with her gifted spouse, in favor of one of the fallen angels 
called Abaddona, who showed rather more symptoms of re- 
morse than his fellow reprobates,—entreating that he might, by 
some means to her unknown, be rescued from the gulf of 
perdition, and after a reasonable period of purgatory reinstated 
in Paradise. We do not now recollect how far this inter- 
cession proved effectual with the author of the ‘ Messiah ;’ but 
Richardson was deaf to all remonstrance, and manfully per- 
sisted in his original intention of killing Lovelace in a duel, 
and taking off Clarissa by the usual expedient of consump- 
tion. And in this he was no doubt highly judicious; the 
opposite theory, however amiable in itself and natural to the 
softer and more compassionate sex, being, as we have ob- 
served above, not only incorrect, but directly the reverse of 
the truth. 

It is obvious, in fact, that the writer and reader of novels, 
far from having any community of interest with the per- 
sonages, thrive on their distresses, derive consolation and 
entertainment from their perplexities, and are ruined (as 
such) by their ultimate success, since that finishes the novel, 
and with it, for the time being, the novel writer and reader. 
It would no doubt be a mighty pleasant thing to the parties 
to marry at the opening of the first scene or first chapter, in- 
stead of fighting their way through the five acts that make up 
a regular play, the four volumes that now constitute the just 
measure of a novel, the eight and twelve that were required 
by the sturdier appetites of our grandmothers, or the hundred 
which, as M. Remusat tells us, are not too much for the 
patient dames and spinsters of the Celestial Empire, where 
numbers of all kinds are in general upon a larger scale 
than with us. This, we say, would be mighty pleasant for 
the parties; but what, in that case, would become of the 
novel or the play, the very being of which results from its 
possessing the requisite number of acts and volumes? It 
would be highly convenient, again, to the parties, after the first 
obstacles are started, to exchange a few words of explana- 
tion, opportunities for which are constantly occurring every ten 
or twenty pages, and which would generally set things right 
at once, and remove all further difficulty ; but what, in this 
case, would become of the rest of the work? ‘The marriage 
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of the lovers must in general terminate the story ; for though 
Richardson has in one case filled up an additional volume, 
in a very entertaining way, with an account of Lady Grandi- 
son’s lying in and the young heir’s baby-linen, the instance is 
evidently an exception, and would. not bear to be frequently 
repeated. Far from courting any such premature eclaircisse- 
ments, it is clearly the duty of the lovers, as faithful servants 
of the author and the public, to keep out of each other’s way, 
and even, if necessary, to take an oath (as there is reason to 
suppose they often do), that they will not come to an under- 
standing, lest the piece should finish too soon. Why does not 
Zaire show her brother’s Jetter at once to the Sultan, and thus 
satisfy his doubts and remove his jealousy ? For the plain reason 
that, in this case, he would be obliged to marry her in the middle 
of the third act, instead of stabbing her at the end of the fifth. 
Why does Romeo arrive at the tomb of the Capulets half an 
hour too late, and why does not the Missionary in ‘ Atala’ ring his 
bell five minutes earlier? Clearly, that the ladies may in each 
case have time to take their poison, without which there could 
be no proper catastrophe. 

Far from having a community of interests with the charac- 
ters of the tale, it is evident that the author and reader stand 
in the same relation towards them with that of a physician 
towards his patients, or of the spectators in ancient Rome 
towards a band of fighting gladiators. ‘The physician feels a 
great deal of sympathy with the sufferer whom he is attending, 
laments his situation, and does all he can to relieve him ; but 
after all, if there were no disease there would be no fee for 
curing it, and the physician would die instead of the patient. 
The assembly ina Roman amphitheatre were in the highest 
degree interested in the desperate struggles and dying agonies 
of the gladiator; but if he implored compassion, they turned 
their thumbs upon him at once. ‘The danger to which he was 
exposed, though death to him, was to them precisely the sport 
they came to see; and when he sought to escape from it, 
they looked upon him as a malefactor that was attempting to 
deprive them of a legitimate source of pleasure, and punished 
him as such. 

In like manner we sympathize deeply with the sorrows of 
the heroes and heroines of romance, and it is from the exer- 
cise of this sympathy that we derive the pleasure. If they 
were not distressed, how could we sympathize with en? 
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arms at the end of the first act or chapter. ‘These violent 
means must of course be resorted to by the writer, and it is 
upon the judicious selection and employment of them, through 
the five acts or the four volumes, that the merit of the plot 
depends. Of these there is no doubt a considerable variety ;— 
} ty of birth or fortune; family feuds; dissensions on re- 
ligion and politics among the old people ; the intervention of 
azents either wholly or partly supernatural ; finally, mere acci- 
ts. as when Oroondat ; prevented {from marrying Statira, 
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last, which however is but too often employed by the ablest 
hands) have their v: , and are used by turns with effect and 
success ; but all of them put together are not perhaps worth 
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Remove the cause of their trouble, and they become at once 
indifferent to us. ‘The case we think is quite clear against 
our ingenious translator. Had Oswald married Corinna when 
they first met, they would have returned to Scotland, passed a 
very comfortable life, had a house full of children, and given 
very elegant entertainments in the winter at Edinburgh or 
London; but would they have wandered in company over the 
ruins of Rome? Would the heart-broken poetess have apos- 
trophized the moon so beautifully from the Cape of Misenum ? 
Who does not feel, that instead of wishing to facilitate their 
marriage, the author was at her wits’ end to prevent it from 
taking place at the end of every chapter ; and that pale little 
Lucilla, for whom nobody cares a straw, was introduced into 
the work for no other earthly purpose? If Oswald could with 
propriety have married both the sisters, Madame de Stael 
must either have invented some other mode of separating him 
from Corinna, or we should have lost the work. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the accommodation afforded to 
the personages of a novel by the Chinese system of double 
marriages, is ruinous (as far as it operates) both to the writer 
and reader ; depriving the former of one of his most useful 
machines for creating the necessary distress, and the latter of 
all the pleasure, which the contemplation of the distress thus 
created would have afforded him. ‘The marriage of the lovers, 
notwithstanding the false and sophisticated theories of this 
branch of literature, that obtain from time to time a temporary 
currency among us, is and must ever remain the only legitimate 
object of a true novel; and the real difficulty of composing 
one (as respects the plot) consists in keeping the said lovers 
apart by natural and probable means, for the space of four 
volumes. ‘The extent of this difficulty is easily appreciated, 
when we recollect that the hero and heroine are both ex 
officio endowed with all the virtues and graces that can adorn 
human nature, at its best estate ;—perfect beauty heightened 
and set off by the most unaffectedly easy and graceful man- 
ners, unspotted integrity and honor, ready wit, universal 
knowledge, skill in all the useful and ornamental arts, every 
personal quality, in short, which is fitted to engage attention, 
admiration, and love, with perhaps a few grains of imperfection 
thrown in, just to show that the being in question is not abso- 
lutely an angel in disguise. On the other hand, the subordi- 
nate characters, composing the circle in which the hero and 
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heroine move, are, for the purpose of contrast, degraded as 
much below the ordinary standard, as the others are elevated 
above it; and are all either absolute reprobates without a trace 
of any redeeming virtue, or, if in the main respectable, are 
encumbered with some defect, physical or moral, that necessa- 
rily fixes upon them the dislike, contempt, or pity of the reader. 
If honest, they are awkward, stupid, and ignorant ; if tolerably 
handsome, polite, and accomplished, they are either arrant 
knaves, or else too old to be dangerous. 

The lovers, in short, are the only persons who enjoy the 
privilege of combining youth and other accidental advantages, 
with a high degree of intelligence and moral excellence ; 
and they figure in the troop that surrounds them, like the 
stars from some metropolitan theatre on a provincial stage. 
‘So stately his form and so lovely her face,’ that, from their 
first introduction, we see they have a mutual attraction as 
strong as that of the needle to the pole, and that nothing but 
violent means can prevent them from rushing into each other’s 
arms at the end of the first act or chapter. ‘These violent 
means must of course be resorted to by the writer, and it is 
upon the judicious selection and employment of them, through 
the five acts or the four volumes, that the merit of the plot 
depends. Of these there is no doubt a considerable variety ;— 
inequality of birth or fortune ; family feuds; dissensions on re- 
ligion and politics among the old people ; the intervention of 
agents either wholly or partly supernatural ; finally, mere acci- 
dents, as when Oroondates is prevented from marrying Statira, 
because Statira makes a false step as she is getting out of the 
carriage at the church door, falls upon the pavement, and 
breaks her neck. All these resources (except perhaps the 
last, which however is but tov often employed by the ablest 
hands) have their value, and are used by turns with effect and 
success ; but all of them put together are not perhaps worth 
the single expedient of a rival passion. 

All other difficulties are partly in the nature of accidents, 
and subject, though in a less degree, to the same objection. 
That Zaire, after getting on her wedding dress, should discover, 
to her great surprise and regret, that she is a Christian, while 
her intended husband, the Sultan, is a good Mussulman, is not 
much better, as a piece of poetical machinery, than the untime- 
ly slip of the foot, that proved fatal to the happiness of Statira, 
as mentioned above. Cases of this description are like those 
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actions at law that go off upon § some defect in special pleading ; 
but when a rival passion is brought into play, it is then, and then 
only, that the question may be said to be fairly argued on its 
merits. Once secure of the affections of his mistress, the hero, 
even though prevented by some objection of a positive kind 
from marrying her immediately, pursues his way with com- 
parative equanimity from volume to volume, in the well-found- 
ed conviction that his author will set all right in the end. The 
difficulty is in reality in a great measure foreign to him, since all 
disputes about politics, religion, property, birth, and other such 
matters, must after all be adjusted by the parents and guardians. 
The lovers sink of course into subordinate characters, and the 
book becomes a treatise on moral philosophy, or the history 
of this or that period, anything, in short, but a novel. 

But let the hero once entertain a doubt of his mistress’ 
affection, and it is easy to see that the stage must be, as it 
were, all on fire until he be satisfied. ‘T'hen first developes 
itself the terrible element of jealousy with its heart-rending 
agonies, so intolerable to the sufferer and so diverting to the 
reader; then are heard the keen encounter of wits, the con- 
temptuous and angry defiance, the fond expostulation, the 
melting avowal; then, as Prince Metternich says of the course 
of contemporary political affairs, the action ‘ plunges furiously 
forward like a ship in a hurricane.’ Bursts of passion, floods 
of tears, madness, duelling, all the most violent expedients 
that can be used, are now legitimate, and are brought home 
to the persons of the main actors, who thus become the real 
heroes of their own adventures (instead of being, as they are 
in many very popular modern romances, a couple of insignifi- 
cant painted waxen puppets), until the triumph of one pretender 
and the just despair of the othér terminate the strange event- 
ful history. 

Now, the moment we admit with the Chinese the system of 
double marriages, this rich stock of materials for romance is 
irretrievably lost. If Oswald could, consistently with the law 
of the land and of romance, have married both Corinna and 
Lucilla, the work, as we said before, could not have been 
written, at least in its present form. Had it been regular for 
Grandison to espouse at once Clementina and Miss Byron, can 
it be supposed for a moment that either of these paragons, 
who appear to have had the highest respect for each other, 
would have objected to the arrangement? Where then had 
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been the volumes of high wrought sentiment and eloquent in- 
sanity, over which we now hang with such intense rapture? 


Pte Ss aaa ea Seti aru ee : fice 


All exchanged for a paragraph in the newspaper, and a record 

in the parish register. If Charlotte, again, could with pro- 
a priety have shared her affections impartially between the 
: youthful Werther and his aged rival (and we see not why the 
f ladies should not have as large privileges in this respect as the 
in gentlemen, although we are not aware whether they are or are 
a not allowed them by the customs of China), would that pas- 
; sionate enthusiast have thought of demanding the loan of the 
4 pistols? Would not the fair hand, that conveyed this fatal 
4 present, have probably been employed, at no very distant 
a period, in spreading bread and butter for other children as well 
: as those of Albert and his former wife? Where then had 
a been the charming ‘ Sorrows,’ and the ‘ tears eternal,’ that will 
2 embalm the memory of poor Jerusalem, who sat for the por- 


trait ? 

We are satisfied, in short, that the Chinese system (what- 
ever may be its value in practice, a point upon which there 
can of course among us be but one opinion) would be de- 
cidedly injurious in its effects on polite literature, and that the 
amiable feelings of our ingenious translator have led him into 
a very grave and obvious error upon this subject. We think 
that we can even perceive a certain tameness resulting from 
this very circumstance, in the conduct of the action repre- 
sented in the novel before us, to which we must now more 
be particularly direct our attention, having already been led by 
a the attractive nature of the inquiry to digress somewhat farther 
than we originally intended. 

It has long been known, by the accounts of the missionaries | 
who visited China in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
: that the literature of that empire was extremely rich, especially 
# in the department of poetry and romance ; but the nature of 
¥ the objects, which more immediately occup‘ed the attention of 
these travellers, prevented them from making very deep re- 
searches into this particular subject. ‘Their sudden and violent 
expulsion, and the subsequent rigorous prohibition of all inter- 
course with Europe, have made it impossible to prosecute 
these inquiries on the spot; but the missionaries had fortunate- 
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ly sent home, during their residence, extensive collections of 
the best works in all branches of learning. Of these, not less 
4 than five or six thousand, some of them very voluminous, are ~ 
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preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and_have furnished 
M. Remusat, undoubtedly the most distinguished Chinese 
scholar of the present day, with ample materials for prose- 
cuting this interesting study. To the ardent zeal and indefati- 
gable industry which are essentially necessary to success in 
all difficult pursuits, this writer fortunately unites a remark- 
able clearness and sagacity of intellect, by which he is able to 
turn his materials to the best account, and the talent of com- 
municating his discoveries in a lively and agreeable style. 
We already owe to him the first intelligible Chinese grammar, 
that has ever appeared in Europe, of which we submitted to 
our readers a brief notice in a former number of this journal. 
Should he be enabled, as we hope he will be, te continue his 
researches for a series of years, we anticipate results of great 
importance, not merely to polite literature, but to the history of 
the human race, of which the Chinese nations constitute so 
large and hitherto so entirely unexplored a branch. 

The novel, of which ke has now published a translation, 
was selected from the great number to be found in the Royal 
Library, from having been particularly recommended by the 
most intelligent of the Jesuit missionaries, as one of those that 
enjoyed the highest reputation in the country. The translator 
has prefixed to his work a long and very entertaining Preface, 
in which he gives an account of the general character and 
composition of the Chinese novels. Our readers, we think, 
will be gratified with the opportunity of perusing a few extracts 
from this curious dissertation. 


‘ The Chinese are entitled to the honor of having invented the 
domestic and historical novel several centuries before they were 
introduced in Europe. Fables, tales of supernatural events, and 
epic poems, belong to the infancy of nations; but the real novel 
is the product of a later period in the progress of society, when 
men are led to reflect upon the incidents of domestic life, the 
movement of the passions, the analysis of sentiment, and the 
conflicts of adverse interests and opinions. Fictions naturally 
reflect the aspect of real life, and change their character with its 
successive changes. ‘The muse which inspires them was a native 
of woods and deserts, and at first dwelt in preference in the forest 
or on the seashore. It was long before she gained admittance 
into cities, and the Chinese nations, with some of those of modern 
Europe, are the only ones who have admitted her into their sa- 
loons, and allowed her to take a part in the familiar conversations, 
the friendly meetings, the domestic discussions, the household 
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diplomacy, and all the little events, that fill up the cir¢le of private 
life. 

‘The character of the Chinese novels is the same with that of 
the better parts of Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Tom Jones, and Cecilia, 
Their authors address themselves to the reason rather than the 


- imagination of their readers. ‘They are less desirous of exciting 


emotions by bold conceptions and singular adventures, than of 
offering subjects for reflection, and anticipating the lessons of ex- 
perience. The other Asiatic nations, led away by a passion for 
the marvellous, have often disfigured the most respectable tradi- 
tions, and converted history itself into romance. ‘The Chinese, 
on the other hand, may be said to have given their romances the 
truth of history. Nor are they the less entertaining, because they 
are not wholly destitute of common sense ; as we find, in like man- 
ner, that among ourselves the most extravagant writers are often 
the most insipid. Man, considered in his social relations, his 
vices, inclinations, moral habits, and forms of intercourse, is the 
ordinary subject of the Chinese novels and plays. ‘They are thus 
kept within the sphere of real life. The imagination of their 
writers does not overstep the limits of the world around them. 
We are not therefore to expect from them the sort of amusement, 
that we derive from the Arabian Tales or the Hindoo poems. 
They are perhaps less fitted to amuse children, but are certainly 
more interesting to mature minds. ‘The scene is laid on the earth 
we inhabit, and not at the bottom of the sea, on the tops of en- 
chanted hills, or in imaginary regions in the air. We meet with 
no princes fighting with giants, no princesses carried off by genii, 
no talismans, no metamorphoses. The personages are men and 
women acting upon the ordinary motives of feeling and interest,— 
love, ambition, disinterestedness, or selfishness. Good faith con- 
tends with intrigue, honest men carry on the war with rogues, as 
in real life. With a few changes of names these fictions might 
pass with us for accounts of real events, occurring in our neigh- 
borhood; and nothing can be more similar to Nankin and Can- 
ton, thea Paris and Westminster r. ‘The Chinese novels have also 
the merit, that their authors are not excessively prejudiced in fa- 
vor of their own country. ‘They manage the weapon of satire 
with a good deal of address, not so much in the caustic and point- 
ed style of Gil Blas and Gulliver, as in that of the better English 
novels, where the lesson fesults indirectly from a correct delinea- 
tion of vice and its consequences. They excel in details, and 
may be compared in this respect to Richardson and Fielding, or 
at least to Smollet and Miss Burney. By this means they acquire 
es degree of truth and interest, and produce a very strong 
Ulusion.’ 
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It is impossible not to be satisfied by these remarks (which 
carry internal proof of their correctnesss, in the talent and dis- 
crimination with which they are written), that the trae plan of 
the domestic novel has been brought long ago to the same per- 
fection in China, as it has very recently in modern Europe ; 
and as, in all the departments of art, the power of execution 
commonly precedes the discovery of correct methods, we may 
conclude that the Chinese possess, in their vast collections of 
polite literature (which are represented as infinitely more ex- 
tensive than ours), many works equal in merit to the best of 
which we can boast, although their effect upon us can of course 
never be precisely the same. ‘The high value of these collec- 
tions, considered merely as illustrations of the state of civiliza- 
tion, is sufficiently obvious, and is dwelt upon at considerable 
length by our author. Passing over this part of the Preface as 
less material to our immediate purpose, we come to some fur- 
ther accounts of the subjects generally treated in these compo- 
sitions. 

‘ Every nation has its particular habits and modes of thinking, 
which are necessarily described under some varieties of detail in 
its novels, and give a distinct form to the common fund of inci- 
dents which lie at the bottom of all fictitious narrations. In Chi- 
na, the hero of a romance is commonly a young scholar of an 
excellent disposition, exclusively devoted to the study of the clas- 
sic authors, and amusing himself in the intervals of leisure with 
flowers, wine, and poetry. It is not necessary that there should 
be any thing chivalrous about his habits or character; and pro- 
vided he excels in writing poetry, it is of little consequence whe- 
ther he be or be not a fearless and graceful horseman. Nor is it re- 
quired, as with us, that he should possess a large fortune ; for in the 
favored regions of the Celestial Empire, learning and talent are in- 
fallible passports to the loftiest heights of wealth and honor. This is 
no doubt partly true in fact, since it is received as a principle in all 
novels, just as it is with us, that a man obtains political advancement 
by good faith, disinterestedness, and regard for the public good. The 
incidents habitually employed by writers of different nations, are 
also extremely various. In the Greek novels, we commonly find a 
pair of lovers torn asunder, at the moment of their marriage, by a 
band of pirates, and brought together again by some lucky chance, 
after suffering a tedious captivity and giving proofs of supernatu- 
ral courage and virtue. ‘The basis of the French moral tales is 
gallantry. In Spain, the heroes of romance were long in the habit 
of rescuing their mistresses from the fury of some mad bull, or the 
perils of shipwreck. In England, insurrections and conspiracies 
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were for a time the order of the day; but they have lately given 
way to elopements and clandestine marriages, convenient though 
hazardous methods of eluding the obstacles, which avaricious 
guardians too often oppose to the establishment of rich and beauti- 
ful heiresses. 

‘In China, the two predominant ideas in the world of fiction, as 
in that of real life, are promotion and marriage. Every man of 
any note is constantly occupied, either in distinguishing himself 
at the literary examinations, or in obtaining a domestic establish- 
ment for himself or his children. Marriage is indeed everywhere 
the most important of all important objects, since it is the basis of 
all the social relations; and it is particularly interesting to the 
Chinese, for the additional reason, that they consider it of great 
consequence, that funeral honors should be rendered to them after 
their death, at certain stated times in the year, by their male de- 
scendants. ‘To marry and to have male issue are therefore mat- 
ters of the first necessity, with the Chinese of all conditions. 
Promotion is an object which concerns none but the men of let- 
ters ; but as these are the only persons of distinction in the em- 
pire, the subject is frequently alluded to in literary works. All 
the Chinese, without distinction of birth, are allowed to present 
themselves, every year, for literary examination, in their native 
city, and every three years in the capital of their province. Those 
who distinguish themselves at the annual examination, receive a 
literary title or degree (like that of Bachelor of Arts at our uni- 
versities) ; but in order to derive any benefit from it, they must 
be annually examined anew for the ten following years. In the 
mean time they may appear at the provincial examinations, where 
those who distinguish themselves obtain a higher title, like that of 
Master of Arts with us; and finally, at the general examination, 
held in the capital of the empire, and under the eyes of the sove- 
reign, where the highest literary dignity, or doctorate, is conferred 
upon the successful competitors. 

‘ All political appointments are regularly made from the persons 
who acquit themselves with honor at these examinations, it being 
a received and established principle in China, that talents and 
merit are the only proper qualifications for public offices. Accord- 
ingly all the young men who can read, are constantly engaged in 
preparing for these examinations. The periods when they are to 
be held are fixed beforehand, and the measures adopted by the 
government upon the occasion, excite universal attention. Crowds 
of spectators assemble to witness these combats of talent and 
learning ; as was formerly the case in France, at the public dis- 
putations before the Sorbonne and the University. Fame and 
fortune depend upon the issue, which is proclaimed with pomp, 
and becomes the universal subject of conversation. Superiority 
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in wit and learning thus possesses an importance, corresponding 
with that of political zeal and orthodoxy at our elections. Nu- 
merous modes of expression, both in the familiar and elevated 
style of the language, allude to these examinations ; and they are 
of course very often employed in the machinery of fictitious writ- 
ing. ‘Thus, in the work before us, the hand of one of the heroines 
is offered by her father, as a prize, to the competitor who shall pro- 


duce the best piece of poetry.’ 


We may remark en passant, that this account of the method 
of obtaining political advancement in China, though familiar to 
those who are acquainted with the descriptions given of this 
empire by the Catholic missionaries, may probably appear both 
new and curious to the general reader. It gives us a much 
more favorable idea of the Chinese form of government, than 
would naturally be derived from the the accounts of the per- 
sons attached to the recent British embassies of Lords Ma- 
cartney and Amherst. These writers, with the sagacity and 
candor which so many British travellers have extended to our 
country, iave been pleased to represent the cudgel as the on- 
ly element of political or civil power employed among the 
Chinese ; who, on this supposition, would be, what Sir Francis 
Burdett has so often, in his place in the House of Commons, 
declared his countrymen to be in reality, a flogged nation. 
One of these narratives contains, in substance, the following 
sentence, which we quote from memory, and perhaps with 
some slight inaccuracy of expression. ‘ Every day through 
the year, and in every dwe'ling from the palace to the cottage, 
the cudgel is constantly going from morning tll night, from 
one end of this vast empire to the other.’ “Without entering 
au fond into the question of the extent of this supposed cudgel- 
playing (the British accounts of which would, we shrewdly 
suspect, be found upon a level in point of correctness with 
those of the gouging in our Western country, and of Mr Clay’s 
razor-strap made from the skin of Tecumseh), we may remark, 
that in the four volumes before us, which bring into view in 
succession the manners of all classes of society, there is not, 
as far as we recollect, a single allusion to the cudgel. 

As respects the political institutions of the empire, it appears 
from the above extract, and from the more ample information to 
the same effect contained in the works of the missionaries, that, 
although entirely different from any of those that are establish- 
ed in the Western world, they will perhaps bear a comparison 
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with the best of them. ‘The great problem in government is 
to reconcile the liberty of the people with a tranquil, wise, and 
vigorous administration of their common concerns; and expe- 
rience seems to show, that it can only be solved by providing 
for a large, regular, and frequent intervention of the body of 
the community in the conduct of the government. ‘The ex- 
istence of such an intervention forms the substance of what we 
consider the great modern improvements in political science, 
as exemplified in the representative constitutions of Europe, and 
especially of these United States. This intervention is effect- 
ed in our system, by securing to a certain number of the citi- 
zens the right of designating the public functionaries. ‘The 
same intervention appears to exist in China to an extent at 
least as great as with us, and far greater than in any other 
Christian community ; but to be managed on the different 
principle of securing to every citizen the right of exhibiting 
his qualifications for filling public offices before a competent 
tribunal, and the possession of any office for which he can 
prove himself to be qualified. It is evident that both these 
methods provide for bringing into activity the whole talent, 
knowledge, and virtue of the community, and prevent the stag- 
nation and exhaustion that regularly take place, when the pow- 
er is monopolized by one or more privileged families. 

To decide which of the two systems is, on the whole, pref- 
erable in its operation, and which is least liable to abuse, 
is of course beyond the scope of the present cursory notice. 
Each has, doubtless, its peculiar advantages and defects. 
While we are naturally inclined, by our national prejudices, 
to assign to our own form of government, the superiority over 
every other, we may perhaps be permitted, as humble labor- 
ers in the field of letters, to look with some degree of com- 
placency upon a constitution, which makes literary distinction 
the only title to advancement, and thus realizes the latter part 
of the famous alternative proposed by Plato, as the sine qua 
non of a wise administration of government, that kings should 
become philosphers or philosophers be made kings. Had this 
system been proposed in any abstract treatise on civil polity, 
we incline to think, that it would have been generally viewed 
as the most beautiful theory that had ever been invented, but 
as a wholly impracticable and visionary one. A longer expe- 
rience, than any other form of government has ever boas sub- 
jected to, has satisfactorily proved that it works well. While we 
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are among those who profess to entertain the most sanguine 
expectations as to the prospects of our own country, we should 
be glad to feel perfectly certain, that our institutions would 
stand the test of a thousand years’ trial, as well as those of 
China have done already. Both are no doubt susceptible of 
abuse in various ways; but it must be recollected, that the 
security against the abuse of any political institution, does not 
lie so much in the form and character of the institution itself, 
as in the condition of the society in which it is established ; 
just as, in private life, our security against being deceived and 
defrauded by our agents, does not depend so much upon the 
precise form in which their powers of attorney are drafied 
(although this be a point of some importance), as on our own 
capacity for choosing them well, and on the substantial means 
we possess of subsequently rewarding or punishing them, ac- 
cording to their deserts. 

We would willingly enlarge somewhat farther upon this in- 
teresting subject, but are compelled by want of room to ad- 
journ our remarks to some future occasion; and must now 
hasten to lay before our readers a more particular account 
of the adventures of Red-Jasper and Dream-of-a-Peartree. 
The concluding part of the translator’s Preface contains some 
observations on the style of the work, and on the principles by 
which he has been governed in the translation. It has been 
made a question, whether titles of honor and address should 
be retained as in the original, or rendered by such terms, as, 
according to our usages, correspond most nearly with them. 
M. Remusat has, judiciously we think, adopted the latter plan, 
and has in general given his style a more easy and natural air, 
than could have been expected, considering the great differ- 
ence in the genius of the two languages ; while he has, as he 
assures us, maintained throughout, on all essential matters, a 
scrupulous fidelity to the text. Omitting any further notice of 
these particulars, which, however, will be found highly inter- 
esting to the philological inquirer, we shall now proceed to lay 
before our readers a rapid sketch of the fable, interspersed 
with occasional extracts, as specimens of the manner; and 
shall add, if our limits admit, a few hasty suggestions respect- 
ing the state of morals and manners indicated in the work. 

The opening of the first chapter introduces us into the inte- 
rior of the family of Pa-Hiuan, one of the nine principal mas- 
ters of ceremonies ; who has just received a present of twelve 
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flower-pots, containing China asters in full bloom, and has 
placed them in his library among a large collection of roses, 
amaranths, orchises, and other flowers, all in pots of fine por- 
celain, perfuming the air with their odors, and covering the 
balustrades and trellises with their foliage. Pa is engaged in 
admiring his new acquisition, in company with two of his friends, 
Gu-Kuay, a member of the imperial academy of sciences, 
which is also one of the highest political corporations of the 
country, and Sa- Yuan, one of the inspectors general of the 
empire. It is easy to see that we are brought at once into the 
midst of the highest circles of dignity and fashion. ‘The three 
friends, after sufficiently admiring their flowers, sit down to 
drink and make poetry ; selecting for their subject these same 
China asters, in which they all take so much interest. It ap- 
pears singular to us to see three grave magistrates wholly en- 
grossed with a few flowers. Our political dignitaries, as M. 
Remusat justly remarks, have other things to think of; but 
such appear to be the habits of this empire. Flowers, wine, 
and poetry are in a manner the staple of the work before us, 
which wears throughout a gay and Anacreontic coloring ; al- 
ways kept, however, within the limit of perfect decorum, 
excepting that the heroes now and then take a cup too much. 

While the three friends are dipping their hair pencils in their 
Indian ink, the servants announce the visit of Yang-Tingchao, 
another of the inspectors general, and the villain of the plot; 
but a villain of a very decent and respectable class, and in fact not 
a whit worse than any common rogue in real high life ; although 
he be, like all doubtful characters in a Chinese novel, a very in- 
different poet, and, as it seems, no great amateur of flowers, 
for instead of joining the rest in admiring Pa’s present, he 
immediately falls to talking politics. He is taken to task for 
this by the others, and sentenced to drink a large glass of wine 
of about the size of a small tea-cup, but equal to ten ordinary 
glasses, which it seems hold about a spoonful each. It is then 
agreed, that the subject of politics shall not be mentioned, and 
that whoever breaks this rule shall drink a bumper by way of 
punishment. ‘The three friends now invite Yang to join them 
in making poetry, to which he demurs on the score of inca- 
pacity. “A good deal of conversation ensues between Yang 
and Pa, not always in a very friendly tone, and intermixed with 
sundry bumpers on both sides, by the effect of which Pa be- 
comes a little confused, and retires behind a screen to take a 
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siesta. In the mean time, one of the servants, who had been 
in attendance, steals out and informs Houngiu, or Red-Jasper, 
the only daughter and housekeeper of Pa, of what is going on 
in the library, 

This lady, who, as the reader is aware, is the principal he- 
roine of the plot, though a young beauty of sixteen, is equal to 
the first doctors in the empire for learning and poetical talent. 
Hearing that her father is hors de combat, she immediately 
seizes her pencil, and writes a piece of poetry, which she 
gives to the servant, with an order to deliver it to his master 
when he awakes. Pa, after sleeping half an hour, rouses 
himself and calls for a cup of tea. When he has drunk this, 
the servant hands him the verses of bis young mistress, which Pa 
upon reading finds to his taste, and returning to the company, 
produces in the first instance as his own. ‘This leads to much 
astonishment on the part of the others ; but Gu who is brother- 
in-law to Pa, and familiar with his niece’s handwriting, soon 
recognises it, and discovers the trick, which Pa good humor- 
edly avows. ‘hey al! then unite in extolling the extraordi- 
nary talent and beauty of the young lady, and dwelling upon 
tne necessity of procuring her an immedate establishment. Pa 
now Calls for the poems of the others, but Sa, declining to enter 
into competition with this masterpiece, proposes that they 
should drink three large cups each, by way of fine, and say 
no more about it. Yang, who is wholly incapable of produ- 
cing so much as a single couplet, seconds the motion ; and Gu, 
although he has nearly finished his piece, consents, that he may 
not be singular. ‘They accordingly drink their three bumpers 
each, and. continue to amuse themselves with drinking and 
conversation, until the lanterns are lighted and the company 
disperse. It is evident that the hours of assembling and sep- 
arating, observed by the fashionable world in China, are of 
what we should consider a very patriarchal kind. Whether 
they are less convenient than ours, is perhaps a different ques- 
tion. ‘The poetical masterpiece here alluded to, may serve as 
a specimen of the verses which are frequently introduced in 
the course of the narrative, and which regularly adorn the 
opening of every chapter, as in a Waverley novel. It may be 
thus translated ; 

* Charming ities of purple, white, scarlet, and gold! 

‘ What divinity produces you at the return of autumn ? 

‘Through the trellis, where we thought to see only the faces 
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of venerable sages, you appear in your beauty like a young maiden 


at her lattice. 
‘The quiet, the freedom, so dear to me at all times, and which I 


enjoy in this cooi retreat, place me, as it were, in another world ; 
but cares of state leave me very little leisure to taste these pleas- 


ures. 
‘Sweet flowers! oh that I could pass my days in lolling on a 
couch, and inhaling your delightful odor!’ 


Red-Jasper’s notion of happiness seems to have been much 
like that of the poet Gray, who, in one of his letters, repre- 
sents it as the idéal of Paradise, to lie all day upon a sofa, and 
read eternal novels of Marivaux, and we will not say what 
other author, out of tenderness for the reputation of the 
divine minstrel of the Churchyard and Eton College. 

Such, however, is a brief sketch of the contents of the first 
chapter, which throws of itself more light upon the manners of 
the Chinese of rank and fortune, than all the recent books of 
travels put together. It also serves as the groundwork of the 
plot. Yang, excited by the flattering accounts given of the 
merit and beauty of Pa’s daughter, forms a plan of bringing 
about a marriage between her and his son, a youth, as it af- 
terwards appears, of small literary pretensions, and who ob- 
tained, at the annual examination in his native city, only the 
sixty-third place in the third class. Yang, however, contrives 
by a little manceuvring, to have his son’s character represented 
in a favorable light to Pa, and solicits for him the hand of the 
fair poetess. By way of putting his merit to the test, Gu gives 
a dinner, to which they are all invited, and when the cloth i is 
removed, proposes to the company to make extempore verses. 
By great good luck the youth acquits himself once or twice 
somewhat better than might have been anticipated ; but is 
finally detected in an unequivocal false quantity, which decides 
the matter against him. Yang takes offence at the rejection 
of his son’s pretensions ; and with a view at once of revenging 
himself upon Pa, and of endeavoring to get the decision revers- 
ed, employs his influence at court, to have the latter appointed 
on an embassy, which is to be sent off with a message to the 
emperor, who was, it seems, at this time a prisoner in the Tar- 
tar camp, the empire being under the administration of a 
regent. From the manner in which this appointment is spoken 
of, it would seem that the diplomatic line is not a favorite de- 
partment of the public service among the Chinese. All his 
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friends join in condoling with the unfortunate master of cere- 
monies upon the occasion; and Yang, as a great mark of fa- 
vor, offers to get the nomination recalled, if Pa will consent to 
the marriage. ‘The latter, however, firmly rejects this propo- 
sal; and putting a good face upon the matter, expresses his 
perfect readiness to sacrifice his repose, and, if necessary, his 
life to the public good, adding that he i is not W ithout hope, that 
he shall be able to procure the emperor’s release. 

Under these agreeable impressions, he proposes to set off, 
but finds at the last moment that Yang (who seems to be all- 
powerful at court) has had him placed in a subaltern rank in 
the embassy, instead of at the head of it, according to the first 
arrangement ; his case being similar to that of one of our citi- 
zens, who, after being appointed Minister Plenipotentiary, 
should be commissioned as Secretary of Legation. ‘This com- 
mutation is of course not very agreeable to Pa, more espe- 
cially as it deprives him of the power of rendering any consid- 
erable service. According to our occidental etiquette, it 
would have been viewed by most persons as a proper occa- 
sion for retiring from public life. Pa, however, sacrifices all 
scruples to his zeal for the welfare of the empire, proceeds man- 
fully upon his mission, and after a prosperous journey returns 
without accident, somewhere about the middle of the second 
volume. In the mean time, in order to secure his daughter 
against the intrigues of Yang during his absence, he entrusts 
her to the protection of her uncle Gu, who retires with her 
from the capital, and after a journey of about a month (steam- 
boats and stage-coaches being probably not in use in the Ce- 
lestial Empire), arrives at the city of Nankin, where he estab- 
lishes his residence. 

The chief object of Gu, as the young lady’s guardian, is to 
find a suitable match for her; and he makes use of every effort 
to settle this important affair at once, in order to surprise 
his friend Pa with a son-in-law upon bis return from Tar- 
tary. Constantly intent upon his purpose, Gu remarks in one 
of his promenades in a favorite pleasure garden, near the city, 
a poem of extraordinary merit, inscribed upon the wall of a 
summer-house, and signed Sa- Yupe of Nankin. ‘This person 
turns out to be a nephew of the inspector general Sa-Yuan, 
with whom we made acquaintance in the first chapter, and is 
the hero of the story. Perceiving that the ink with which the 
poem is written is still fresh, Gu concludes that the author must 
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be in the garden or its neighborhood. After some search, he 
succeeds in getting a sight of him, and is so much pleased with 
his personal appearance, that he immediately fixes upon him 
as the future spouse of his niece. Proceeding, however, with 
due circumspection, he makes inquiries respecting the young 
man’s character and situation, and ascertains that he is an orphan 
of about twenty years of age, without fortune, and a stranger 
at Nankin, where he is residing as a student at the college. 
This union of circumstances would not perhaps be regarded in 
our more interested western regions, as constituting a remark- 
ably advantageous parti for a young, beautiful, and wealthy 
heiress of the highest rank; but they manage these things 
more liberally in China. ‘The satisfaction of Gu,’ says our 
author, ‘ was complete, when he heard this report. ‘ Since the 
youth is poor and unmarried,” said he to himself, “ there can 
be no difficulty. He has no parents, I have full powers from 
Pa, the affair shall be settled at once.”’ It only remains to 
obtain a full assurance of the qualifications of the bridegroom, 
by ascertaining the precise extent of his literary talent. Luck- 
ily the annual examination comes on just at this moment. As 
soon as it is over, Gu sends for the printed catalogue of the 
names of the successful candidates, and finds that of Sa-Yupe, 
as may well be supposed, at the head. This decisive fact 
removes all doubts, and Gu determines at once to offer him 
the hand of Red-Jasper. 

The hero and principal heroine are thus fairly brought into 
presence (as nearly at least as they can be in China, where a 
man is not allowed to see his wife before the wedding) at the 
close of the first volume. Adorned, as they both are, with 
every grace, talent, virtue, and beauty, or, in the Chinese 
phrase, all gold and jasper, moving like superior beings, and 
without rivals, i in the midst of their respective circles of won- 
dering worshippers, they possess of course an ivresistible at- 
traction for each other, and (as we observed above of their 
pareils in general) would infallibly, if permitted, rush into each 
other’s arms at the first interview. The problem with the 
author, upon the manner of solving which the interest of 
the plot depends, is to contrive the means of keeping them 
asunder through the other three volumes. ‘This is effected by 
a series of difficulties, which resolve themselves too often into 
mere accidents, and belong of course to the lowest order of 
poetical machinery, unhappily the one most frequently employed 
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even by the best hands in all countries. Some springs of a 
finer material are, however, from time to time put in motion ; 
and the intrigue is on the whole not badly managed, when 
judged by comparison, not with ideal rules, but with good 
specimens of the European school of romance. We shall 
briefly notice the principal occurrences that successively ob- 
struct the happiness of the lovers, some or, indeed, all of which 
illustrate very curiously the manners of the country. 

The first is an unfortunate qui pro quo, by the effect of 
which the hero mistakes another person for the heroine, and is 
induced to form an unfavorable opinion of her appearance. 
Gu, having made up his mind in favor of the connexion, em- 
ploys the services of a lady belonging to the respectable pro- 
fession of matchmakers, to carry the proposition to the fortunate 
bachelor. The business of conducting the negotiations pre- 
liminary to a matrimonial alliance, has, it seems, become in 
China, as might perhaps have been expected from the estab- 
lished customs in regard to the intercourse between the sexes, 
a distinct and acknowledged occupation; which, from their 
superior tact in the management of these matters, naturally 
falls into the hands of the ladies. Madam Chang, an expe- 
rienced matchmaker of high reputation, is therefore despatched 
to sound young Sa. The latter i is agreeably struck with the 
proposal, but with more delicacy than is usual among his 
countrymen, positively insists on seeing the bride before he 
gives a decisive answer. A formal interview is of course out 
of the question ; but our convenient ambassadress, whose pro- 
fession it is to remove difficulties, points out to the ‘curious 
lover a place where he may probably get a sight of his mis- 
tress, as she sits at the window of a pavilion in her uncle’s 
garden. 

Now it so happens that Gu has a daughter, and that this 
daughter belongs to the unfortunate category of foils and rivals, 
a class of characters, who are sometimes, though rarely, honest, 
but, we may boldly say, never handsome. Gu’s daughter is so 
far from being an exception to the rule, that her very name, 
Wouyan, or No-Beauty, indicates but too well the defects in her 
appearance. As ill luck would have it, no sooner has our hero 
taken his post of observation, than No-Beauty puts her head out 
of the pavilion window to look at a flight of swallows. A man 
of ordinary judgment would have taken care to ascertain that 
he had seen the right person; but Sa, with the precipitation 
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and wrong-headedness natural to a hero of romance, however 
in all other respects perfect, does not once conceive that there 
can be any mistake, and decides irrevocably against the mar- 
riage. In vain does the disappointed matchmaker enlarge 
upon the merit and beauty of the heroine and the advantages 
of the alliance. All her efforts prove unavailing, and she is 
compelled at last to give up the point in despair. Gu, on 
hearing her report, is so much nettled at the perversity of his 
protégé, that he determines to be revenged upon hit, and for 
this purpose makes interest with the examining officer of the 
city, an old college companion of his own, to obtain a revoca- 
tion of the degree that has just been conferred upon the young 
poet. Being, however, naturally a good-humored old gentle- 
man, he afterwards repents of his severity, and gets the title 
restored. ‘The tractability here attributed to the examining 
officer may serve to show, that the Chinese system of political 
advancement, however beautiful in theory, is, like all other 
human institutions, susceptible of abuse, and affords opportu- 
nity for intrigues and evasions not less barefaced than those, 
which result from the borough-mongering of the mother coun- 
try, or the caucussing of ours. 

Such, however, is the nature of the first obstacle to the 
union of the lovers, which, though it shows no great richness 
of invention, is treated pleasantly enough in the details, and 
carries us on smoothly some distance into the second volume. 
The next difficulty is of a more complicated kind, and the 
exposition of it occupies a much larger space in the work, 
since the hero is not fairly clear of it till the middle of the 
third volume. It forms indeed the main knot of the story, 
and results from the efforts of a stupid rival to appropriate to 
himself by a series of devices the merit of Sa’s poems, and 
thus eclipse him in the affections of the heroine (which are of 
course graduated exactly by the scale of the respective poeti- 
cal talents of her suitors), and secure her hand. We can only 
indicate in a general way the leading points of this intrigue, 
which involves a great variety of details, and gives occasion to 
a number of Sa’s finest productions. ‘The outline is briefly as 
follows. 

After rejecting the abovementioned overture, Sa receives an 
invitation to reside with his uncle, our old acquaintance the 
inspector general of the first chapter, who is about to pass 
through Nankin in one of the canal boats, and fixes a place 
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where he will take his nephew on board. Sa sets off accord- 
ingly to join him, but meets with an accident that interrupts 
his journey, and obliges him to take up his lodging for the 
night in a convent. ‘The next morning, as he is walking about 
the neighborhood, he falls in with a party of young men in a 
summer-house, who are engaged in the usual occupation of 
writing poetry. This time, however, they are not doing it for 
mere amusement, but for the purpose of establishing their 
respective pretensions to the hand of a young lady in the 
neighborhood, who turns out to be no other than our fair friend 
Red-Jasper. Pa had, it seems, in the interim returned from 
Tartary ; and learning the failure of the attempt on Sa, he re- 
sorts, for the purpose of marrying his daughter, to the expe- 
dient of offering her hand as a prize to the person who shall 
produce the best piece of poetry upon a subject assigned, 
which is The Willow-tree in Spring. Sa, being informed of 
these particulars, and not aware that the lady in question is 
precisely the one, whose hand he had already rejected when 
she was proposed to him as the daughter of Gu, tries his skill 
on the spot, and produces of course a poem that excites the 
admiration of the party. They all send their respective pro- 
ductions, carefully signed and sealed, to Pa’s house; but one 
of the others, yclept Chang-Fanju, contrives, by bribing the 
porter, to suppress Sa’s letter, and pass off the piece as his 
own. ‘The poem gives so much satisfaction to the young lady 
and her father, that the supposed author is invited to take up 
his residence at the house on probation for a year, during 
which time he is to act as tutor to a young son. 

In this situation Chang, who is wholly incapable himself of 
writing a decent stanza, adroitly keeps Sa about him, and re- 

atedly makes use of his talent to maintain the reputation he 
had already acquired, always passing off the productions of 
his rival as his own, in particular a superb ode to a pear-tree, 
which was considered in the family as quite a masterpiece. 
We may remark en passant that the Chinese poets seem to 
select their subjects, in preference, from the vegetable king- 
dom ; and that among the various sorts of plants the pear-tree 
is not the least favorite. In this way, however, Chang, though 
a coarse and ill-favored, as well as an exclusively prosaic char- 
acter, acquires much credit j in the house, and seems to be in a 
fair way to carry off the prize. At length Sa, by good Jack, 
and the help of a pretty but knowing chambermaid, in a green 
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gauze robe, with red crape sleeves, called Yanson, succeeds in 
discovering the trick that has been put upon him, and proving 
to the satisfaction of the young lady, that he is the author of 
his own poems. After putting his talent to one more test by 
imposing upon him a difficult acrostic, as a final trial of his 
skill in poetry, of which he acquits himself as usual, Jasper, 
overcome by so many proofs of a real talent for all sorts of 
versification, finally gives her consent that he should apply to 
her father for her hand. ‘These communications are managed 
through the medium of the soubrette. Sa pleads hard, not for 
a personal interview, the possibility of which does not occur to 
him even in imagination, but for an opportunity of seeing his 
mistress at a distance in profile. Such however is the strict- 
ness of the Chinese manners in this particular, that even for 
this, according to our usages, somewhat modest request, he is 
taken severely to task by the very chambermaid. 


‘Tt is growing late,” says Sa, at the close of one of his conversa- 
tions with this person, “‘ and I must take my leave. Could not I, 
however, under favor of the darkness, and while there is no one 
here, obtain a glimpse of your young mistress, were it only in pro- 
file ?”’ 

‘+ A strange proposal this,’ replied Yanson. “ Let me tell you, 
sir, that my young lady is a person whose virtue is equal to her 
wit; and that she is governed in all her actions by the strictest 
rules of propriety. ‘The affair in which she is now engaged is the 
most important of her life, and she cannot be blamed for endeavor- 
ing to obtain a husband worthy of her. But your request, sir, 
seems to show that your morals do not correspond with your talent. 
If [ were to make it known to my mistress, she would despise you 
for it, and reject your suit without hesitation.” ’ 


Thus severely reprimanded by our stern moralist in red 
crape sleeves and a green gauze petticoat, and being now more 
tractable, it seems, in taking a lady’s charms on credit, than on 
the former occasion, Sa is fain to give the matter up, and begs 
a thousand pardons for his indiscretion. Even these indirect 
communications are considered too regular to be made known 
to the old gentleman Pa; and it is agreed between the lovers 
that Sa, without alluding to anything that has passed, shall ap- 
ply to the father through the intervention of the uncle Gu. A 
matrimonial negotiation must always be conducted through a 
third person. For this purpose Sa sets off immediately for 
Pekin, whither Gu had in the mean time returned. In conse- 
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quence of his absence, Chang, now left entirely to his own re- 
sources, is soon unmasked by the father, brought to a decisive 
trial, from which it appears that he cannot write a passable 
couplet, ‘ were it his neck-verse at Hairibee,’ and being thus 
plucked of the borrowed feathers, in which he has hitherto 
plumed himself, is dismissed ignominiously from the house. 

Such is the solution of the second principal difficulty which 
obstructs the happiness of the lovers, and which carries us 
forward, as we have already remarked, to the middle of the 
third volume. From this peint the current of the action pro- 
ceeds with comparative smoothness, though not wholly free 
from shoals and rapids, the nature of which we have not room 
to describe in detail. The leading object of the last volume 
and a half is not so much to create and remove new obstruc- 
tions to the marriage of the principal parties, as to bring for- 
ward the second heroine, Dream-of-a-Peartree, whose intro- 
duction is effected in the following manner. 

After taking leave of his mistress in the manner above de- 
scribed, our hero sets off for the capital of the empire, where 
he expects to find uncle Gu. He gets on for some time pros- 
perously enough ; but at length falls in with a band of robbers, 
and is stripped of every ounce of silver that he has about him. 
In this embarrassing situation he has recourse to his talent for 
poetry to recruit his finances, or in the more popular phrase, 
‘to raise the wind.’ It is observed by Voltaire, in reference to 
the great Frederic, that there is always some hope of a king 
who can write verses ; and it appears from the present example, 
that the rule may be extended to private citizens, at least in 
China. It so happens that a magistrate named La, residing at 
the village where the robbery takes place, is preparing a large 
screen in four parts, as a present for his superior officer ; 
and having already adorned each part with a painting, wants 
nothing but the appropriate poetical inscriptions to complete 
his plan. ‘The province of Canton, where the scene is now 
laid, is, it seems, not so dear to the Muses, as some others, 
particularly that of Nankin ; and Li no sooner hears that there 
is a Nankin poet in town, than he invites him to his house 
for the purpose of putting his talent in requisition. Sa writes 
the four inscriptions at a sitting, for on this as on all other oc- 
casions he (and the case is the same with all the other poets 
that are mentioned) produces poetry of the first order with 
a facility only paralleled by that of the Scotts, the Southeys, 
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the Byrons, and the Bowrings of our time. Whenever they 
take the pencil in hand, the author is careful to mention the 
expedition with which they work ; and seems to be at a loss 
for words and images sufficiently strong to give a complete 
notion of it. ‘Thus, in the present instance, his enthusiasm at 
the rapidity with which his hero wrote the inscriptions, trans- 
ports him above the regions of plain prose into the following 
quatratn ; 


‘ The movement of his hand was not slow like that of a pe- 


destrian, 

‘ But as rapid as the course of the swiftest steed. 

‘He starts off and checks his flight with the lightness of a 
winged spirit ; 

‘ His thoughts cover the paper as the fleecy clouds spread them- 
selves over the sky.’ 

In the same way, when he sits down on a previous occasion, 
by order of his mistress, to write the acrostic which is to de- 
cide his fate, notwithstanding the delicacy of the situation, he 
loses nothing of the freedom of thought and expression. 


‘ Pearls and diamonds,’ says the author, ‘ flew about the paper 
like drops of rain in an April shower.’ 


So when the heroine produces the little chef-d’@uvre, which 
we quoted from the first chapter, 


‘ Thoughts drop from her pencil, like rain from a dark summer 
cloud ; and spring up under her rapid hand in seven-fold clusters 
of flowers, till the whole paper becomes, as it were, a chain of 
pearls and diamonds.’ 


It must be owned that the Chinese poets, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s painter, are not sparing of their jewelry. A slow 
manner of composing, on the other hand, is the invariable ac- 
companiment of dulness. ‘Thus Pa, after bringing Chang and 
another stupid pretender to the expertmentum crucis, goes back 
to his daughter, and tells her that they had been wagging their 
heads over their inkstands the whole afternoon, without being 
able to shake out a word. These passages seem to imply a 
false notion of the difficulty of writing good poetry, which, we 
imagine, does not lie in the metrical arrangement, or mere 
form, as is here supposed. When the rules of versification 
are once settled, and good models given, it is rather easier to 
express ideas in these regular measures, than to write harmo- 


nious prose. ‘The difficulty lies in supplying ‘ the thoughts 
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that breathe and words that burn.’ These are articles which, 
as Géronte in the play says of the five hundred crowns, ne se 
trouvent point dans le pas d’un cheval; and there is great 
room for choice among the fruits of even the finest intellect. 
‘Good poetry,’ says Gray, ‘ requires the best talents, and the 
best of those talents.’ It must flow with ease, and at ‘the same 
time exhibit the vigor of thought or imagination and the finish- 
ed style, all which supposes labor, meditation, and _ reflection. 
This was the opinion of Boileau, when he boasted that he had 
taught Moliére to write easy verses with difficulty ; Je luc a 
appris Vart de faire difficilement des vers faciles. Whena 
person writes with great rapidity, or, in other words, sets 
down his ideas as fast as they occur to him, without study or 
selection, it is certain, whatever may be his talent, that his work 
cannot be of the first order. In general your easy writing, 
as was well observed by the author of the ‘School for Seandal,’ 
is the hardest reading a man can undertake. 

To return however from this digression; our hero, while 
engaged in writing his inscription in the garden, hears a person 
say aloud, in a pavilion placed in the garden adjoining and 
overlooking his, that the pomegranate-trees without the wall 
are in full bloom. ‘This was of course a strong temptation to 
the flowery fancy of a Chinese ; and as soon as he has finish- 
ed his work, Sa walks out to see the show, in which he is at 
first rather disappointed, but soon penetrates the real meaning 
of the remark, when he finds himself accosted by a handsome 
youth, who issues from a door in the wall of the adjoining gar- 
den, and who proves to be no other than Dream-of-a-Pear- 
tree in disguise. If Red-Jasper hold the post of heroine, this 
visionary beauty has, we suspect, the whole heart of our au- 
thor, though he allows her only half of that of his hero. He 
describes her on this her first appearance in the following 
terms. 

‘The gate was seen to open, and there came out a youth of 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, dressed in a violet robe with 
a light cap on his head. His vermilion lips, brilliant white teeth, 
and arched eyebrows gave him the air of a charming girl. So 
graceful and airy are his movements, that one might well ask, 
whether he be mortal or a heavenly spirit. He looks like a sylph 
formed of the essence of flowers, or a soul descended from the 
moon. Is it indeed a youth who has come out to divert himself, 
or is it a sweet perfume from the inner apartment ?’ 
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This charming person enters into a long conversation with 
our hero, which gradually assumes a confidential character. 
Sa acquaints his new companion with his engagement to 
Mademoiselle Pa (as Mr Remusat generally styles the young 
lady), who proves to be a cousin of the supposed youth before 
him. The latter, on hearing of the engagement, remarks that 
the empire is vast, and inquires of Sa what he would do, if he 
should find in the course of his travels another damsel equally 
remarkable for grace, beauty, and poetical talent with his mis- 
tress. To this point-blank question Sa very naturally replies, 
that he has but one heart; which in English would probably be 
understood to mean, that his affections were preoccupied, and 
that he could not do justice to the merit of any other object; but 
being interpreted a la Chinoise, implies, that he cannot be in- 
sensible to beauty wherever he meets with it, and that if he 
should become acquainted with another young lady as lovely 
as Miss Pa, he should of course love her as much. ‘If such 
be the case,’ rejoins the youth, ‘ 1 may venture to inform you, 
that I have a younger sister about sixteen years of age, who 
was in the pavilion yesterday while you were writing, and was 
so much struck with your agreeable person and dexterity in 
handling the pencil, that she fairly lost her heart upon the spot. 
I easily discovered her inclinations, and as we are orphans, and 
have no friends to provide for our establishment in the regular 
way, I took it upon me to sound you on the subject; but since 
your affections are elsewhere engaged, it were better perhaps 
to think no more about the matter.’ In answer to this, Sa 
proposes the expedieut of a double marriage, which appears to 
be satisfactory to the other party; and it is then arranged, 
that he shall proceed to the capital, as he originally intended, 
and after settling the preliminaries of his alliance with Miss Pa, 
shall call at Canton on his way back, and conclude the arrange- 
ment with Miss Lo, who, as the intelligent reader does not 
require to be informed, has been treating for herself under the 
name of her sister. She very generously insists upon supply- 
ing our hero with funds for his journey ; and thus provided, 
he departs at once without stopping to take leave of the owner 
of the screens. 

In the mean time his new mistress, who seems to have a 
fund of enterprise and vivacity in her character, without wait- 
ing for her lover’s return, sets off with her mother for Nankin 
upon a visit to her cousin. ‘The ladies are very cordially re- 
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ceived, and immediately domesticated in Pa’s family. The 
merit of the fair Peartree is soon brought to the usual test, and 
she is found to possess a talent for poetry little if at all inferior 
to that of her relation. The two cousins gradually contract a 
great liking for each other, and in order to avoid being sepa- 
rated at any future period, determine that they will, if possible, 
arrange matters so as to marry the same man. ‘Their dialogue 
on this occasion may be quoted as a favorable specimen of the 
style of the work, as well as a curious illustration of the senti- 
ments of the Chinese on this subject. Peartree has just pro- 
duced a copy of verses in praise of her cousin, who is so much 
delighted with them, that she exclaims, 


‘«¢ What a charming piece of poetry! It is worthy of the most 
celebrated ancient writers. Ah, sweet coz, how happy I should 
be, if I could hope to keep you near me all my life. I would have 
you, if I could, as close to me as my head-dress.”’ 

‘«« Why do you say if you could? sister,” said Peartree in re- 
ply ; “‘ do you think of sending me away from you? ‘This is but 
a poor proof of the affection you profess.” 

‘ss You misunderstand me, my sweet Peartree,” said Jasper, 
laughing. ‘I have the greatest affection for your person, and 
the highest opinion of your talent. I would gladly, as [ have 
just said, pass my whole life with you; but [ fear that it is not 
possible, and this fear is the only reason of the sentiment I ex- 
pressed. Why then should you doubt my affection?” 

‘« Does it not depend exclusively upon us,” said Peartree, 
“to decide whether we shall pass our lives together or not? If 
we both wish it, who is to prevent it? What can render it im- 
possible ?”’ 

‘« My fear is,” replied Jasper, “that you may not really de- 
sire it.” 

‘+s Nay, then,” said Peartree, resuming her good humor, “ I 
can have no doubt of your affection, and I am sure that mine for 
you is unutterable. But you know the condition upon which 
only we can hope to live together for life ; is it to your taste ?” 

‘« We are told,” replied Jasper, ‘that Ohoang and Niuying 
devoted themselves of yore to the single Chun. Were it agree- 
able to you, my sweet Peartree, I would willingly imitate them.” 

‘ss Tf such had not been my desire,” replied the other, greatly 
delighted, “‘ I should not now be here.” 

‘+ Tf these celebrated ancient heroines, Ying and Hoang, with 
whom we can of course make no pretensions to be compared for 
beauty and talent, did not blush at such a union,” continued Jas- 
per, “I know not why we should feel any delicacy about it. But 
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how is it possible to find a person, on whom we can both place our 
affections ?” 

‘+ My dear coz,” said Peartree, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘‘ you permit me to share your confidence ; why should we con- 
ceal anything from each other ?” 

«“ Surely,’’ answered Jasper, “ I can have no secrets for you.” 

‘Let me ask you, then, my sweet Jasper, whether the youth 
who has already won your heart be a person of so little merit, that 
we need to look farther?” 

‘<The youth who has already won my heart?” replied Jas- 
per, laughing, “ what can you possibly mean, my dear Peartree ? 
How can you be so alsurd as to think that [ care for one young 
man more than another? And were there even any foundation 
for such a story, which I am far from admitting, how could it 
possibly have come to your knowledge ?” 

«+ My fair coz,” said Peartree, with a loud laugh, “ if you wish 
your secret not to be known, believe me, the only way is not to 
have any. The most trifling actions of a great poet or a pretty 
woman are matters of public curiosity, and become the subject of 
general conversation. Far as I live from here, I have long been 
informed of all this business.”’ 

‘« Since you are so well informed, then,” replied Jasper, who 
rather doubted the correctness of her cousin’s assertion, ‘let us 
know what you have heard. Perhaps it is something about the 
adventure of Chang-Fanju and the verses on the Willow-tree ? ” 

‘« Nay,” said Peartree, still laughing, ‘“‘ that everybody knows. 
I am not alluding to Chang, who attempted to obtain the credit 
of having written the poem on the Willow-tree, but to a certain 
young gentleman named Sa, who was the real author of that poem, 
and also of the-Salutation to the Swallow.” 

‘ At this remark, which evidently showed a knowledge of her 
most private sentiments, poor Jasper was at first so much confused, 
that she could not articulate a word; but looked in utter amaze- 
ment at Yanson, as if to ask whether she had betrayed the 
secret. 

« Why this embarrassment ? my sweet cousin,” said Peartree, 
“are we not sisters? why should we conceal anything from each 
other?” 

‘“ T know you to be a shrewd girl,” said Jasper, perceiving, 
after a moment’s hesitation, that it was useless to dissemble ; “ but 
how you have discovered this affair, I am sure I cannot imagine. 
I have not lisped a syllable of it to any one but Yanson; nor 
ventured so much as to dream about it for fear of betraying my- 
self. Is it possible that one of my women can have played the spy 
and tell-tale ?” 

‘ « Nay, nay,” said Peartree, ‘“‘ make yourself easy on that score, 
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my fair cousin. Your adventure is a secret, for aught I know, 
from your very guardian spirit. But there is one person who was 
of course acquainted with it, and who related it to me with his 
own mouth; I mean young Sa himself. I dare swear no one else 
is privy to the matter.” 

‘+ Nay, coz,” said Jasper, “ you are surely jesting. It is near- 
ly a year since Sa left us. My father has sent to inquire after 
him in all quarters, and can hear nothing about him. Supposing 
him to be at Canton, how could he possibly communicate with 
you, a young and pretty girl confined to the female apartment ?”’ 

‘Your question is natural enouga,” replied Peartree, ‘ but 
certain it is that | saw young Sa, and that we talked of his engage- 
ment with you. I have not the most remote intention of deceiving 
you.” 

«“ And yet,” said Jasper, ‘‘ what you say is neither natural nor 
probable. How can you expect me to believe it ?”’ 

‘+ Believe it or not, as you please,” replied her cousin; ‘ the 
gentleman himself, when you see him again, will at all events 


assure you that | speak the truth.” 
‘« Alas!”’ said Jasper, ‘“‘there is but little chance of our 


meeting again. After all the fruitless researches, which my father 
has made to obtain news of him, I have but too much reason to 
fear that he has forgotten me.” 

‘* Forgotten you, my dear Jasper?” said Peartree, in reply, 
“why ’tis for the very purpose of arranging his marriage with you, 
that he is now travelling about in all directions, without allowing 
himself a moment’s repose or comfort. How can you speak with 
so much levity of this most excellent and exemplary young man ? 
He distinguished himself very much last autumn at the Northern 
Examination.” 

‘“ Tt was he, then,” said Jasper, a little surprised, ‘‘ who ob- 
tained the second place upon the list. How happens it that he 
was described as a candidate from Honan ?” 

‘« The reason was,” replied Peartree, ‘‘ that his uncle, the 
inspector general, is a native of Honan. He has recently adopt- 
ed his nephew, and the latter of course belongs at present to that 
province.’ 

« « Since, then, he has obtained the promotion he desired,”’ said 
Jasper, ‘ why does he not return to fulfil his engagement with 
me? How happens it that we have not the least “intelligence 
from him?” 

«« He is waiting, I imagine,” replied Peartree, “ until he ob- 
tains the highest ‘rank of all. Have a litde patience, my sweet 
coz, and he will make you a doctor’s lady.” 

«© You speak with such an air of sincerity, my dear sister, 
said Jasper, “that Iam bound to believe you; and it is certain 
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that you could not have obtained from any other person the infor- 
mation you possess. But how a young girl like you, shut up in 
the female apartment, should have been able to converse with an 
entire stranger, | am wholly unable to imagine. If you love me, 
relate the whole affair to me in detail, before I die of curiosity.” 

‘« After all that has passed,” said Peartree, “I can do no 
otherwise ; but for Heaven’s sake, sweet coz, spare your rail- 
lery.” 

«« Nay,” said Jasper, ‘my communications here in the female 
apartment were something still more singular than your adventure, 
and will of course close my mouth upon the subject.” 

‘« Well, then,” said Peartree, “* since you promise to be merci- 
ful, f will e’en tell you all. You must know, then, that after part- 
ing from you last year, young Sa was proceeding to the capital in 
order to arrange with your uncle Gu the preliminaries of his 
marriage with you. As he was passing through Canton, he was 
attacked by robbers, and plundered of everything he had with 
him. In this emergency, he luckily made acquaintance with a 

ertain Counsellor Li, living in the house next to ours, who en- 

gaged him to compose the mseriptions for some screens, which 
he was preparing, and for this purpose gave him for the time a 
lodging at the bottom of his garden. ¢ happened to be looking 
out i the summer-house in ours, as he was writing; and was so 
much struck by his noble air, and the facility with which he man- 
aged his pencil, that I knew he must be a poet of great merit. 
Orphan, as | was, without father or brothers to provide for my 
establishment, was | obliged to observe to the letter all the-ordi- 
nary rules, and remain unmarried for life? Do not think too 
hardly of me, my dear cousin, if I confess to you, that I ventured 
io deviate from them in this extreme case, and putting on a 
man’s dress, had a personal interview with Sa without the garden 
gate.” 

‘« Well done, Peartree!” said Jasper, struck with astonish- 

ment, and at the same time highly gratified with this account. 

‘So young, and so much wit and resolution! You are really a 
nonitiis ! But, cousin, how came he to speak of his engagement 
tome? ‘This young student of ours must be a great babbler.” 

‘ Not at all,” replied Peartree; “ he is, [ assure you, a model 
of discretion. But you must recollect, that | made proposals to 
him to marry my sister, that is, myself; and ¥ vhen he repeatedly 
declined, and I as often insisted upon knowing his objection, he 
had no resource left, but to inform me of his engagement with 
you. He concluded, of course, that L could have no concern in 
an affair that happened a thousand miles off, and was fur from 
dreaming that he was ge to me about my own cousin. Provi- 
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dence, my dear sister, seems to have interposed specially, in or- 
der to manage this matter in the way most favorable to our hap- 
piness.” 

‘“ And what,” inquired Jasper, “did you finally agree upon?” : 

«“ When I found the. he was under a prior engagement,” re- 
plied Peartree, “ which nothing would induce him to relinquish, 
and saw that he was a young man of a firm and steady character, 
I proposed to him, always speaking as if for my sister, the expe- 
dient of a double marriage. As he appeared to be satisfied with 
this, I next resolved to remove to this place with my mother, in 
order to ascertain your wishes, and complete the arrangement if 
it should prove agreeable to you. ‘The warm and tender attach- 
ment which I have since formed for you, my sweet sister, makes 
the connexion appear ten times more delightful to me than I had 
expected. Heaven has surely interposed in a visible manner in 
our behalf.” 

**. You are a charming creature, my sweet Peartree, and have 
quite cleared up the mystery that covered the proceedings of Sa, 
and explained them in the most satisfactory manner. If we do 
but complete the arrangement, [ will acknowledge you for a great- 
er heroine than any one on record.”’ 


It will be observed, that although the form of the marriage 
here treated of be different from that in use with us, and the 
tone of the conversation sportive and lively, the parties observe 
the same perfect decorum which is usual in reference to the 
same subject, in the polished societies of the western world. 
Indeed, the work before us is so far from approaching in any : 
part to undue freedom of thought or expression, that it suppos- p 
es and exemplifies throughout, a degree of reserve in the ordi- : 
nary intercourse of the sexes, which appears, when judged by : 
our notions, excessive and ridiculous. ‘The reader will agree . 
with us, we think, in considering the above passage as a favor- | 
able specimen of the author’s talent for easy and spirited dia- 
logue, which is, after all, the principal attraction in the domestic 
novel. ‘I'he characters of the young ladies are also discrim- 
inated with some degree of delicacy, and correspond pretty 
nearly with those of Caroline and Rosamond in Miss Edge- 
worth’s § Patronage ’;—Jasper, all perfection; Peartree, per- 
fection alloyed and made more interesting by a few grains of 
étourderre. The above dialogue resembles in tone those of 
Celia and Rosalind in Shakspeare’s ‘ As you like it,’ and partly 
coincides in the turn of thought, with that which passes between 
Portia and Nertssa and their husbands in the ‘ Merchant of Ven- 
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ice,’ at the close of the fifth act. We have taken the liberty of 
employing an abridged translation of the names of the ladies, as 
a method of escaping from the stiffness of the Chinese nomen- 
clature, and giving the conversation a natural air, in preference to 
the plan adopted by M. Remusat, of affixing to the original fami- 
ly name the terms of address in use with us. Miss Pa and Miss 
Lo would appear in English like decided burlesque ; while the 
names, as translated, being of a slightly comic cast, are, in 
this respect, in keeping with the tone of the dialogue, and tend 
to heighten rather than diminish its effect. We perceive, how- 
ever, that we are approaching the extent of our limits, and 
must hurry rapidly over the rest of the narrative. 

The reader will have gathered from the contents of the 
above dialogue, that the hero of the novel, after parting from 
the second heroine, meets with his uncle, the inspector general, 
is adopted by him, and then proceeds to the capital to pursue 
his studies. He there distinguishes himself as usual, obtains 
at the general examination the thirteenth place on the list of 
the doctors, and, at the final one before the emperor, comes 
out at the head of one of the two classes of these dignitaries. 
This rank gives him the right of entering the Jasper Hall, and 
mounting the Golden Horse, or, in plain language of being ad- 
mitted into the Imperial Academy of Sciences ; a distinction 
which also regularly carries with it an appointment to one of 
the great offices at court. But by the intrigues of some power 
ful friends of the disappointed candidates, he does not receive 
the promotion properly due to his success, and only obtains an 
appointment of judge in a remote province. Without, however, 
making any difficulty on the subject, he sets off pretty soon to 
take possession of his place, calling on his way first at Honan 
to offer sacrifice at the burial-place of his ancestors, and after- 
wards successively at Canton and Nankin to arrange his mar- 
riage with his two wives. Unluckily he is disappointed in 
meeting with both. Dream-of-a-Peartree, as the reader is 
aware, had left Canton, and no one there could give the least 
account where she had gone. She had herself sent a messen- 
ger to Sa, to inform him, whom he had missed by crossing 
him on the road. Proceeding thence to Nankin, he finds that 
Pa has gone upon an excursion of pleasure to the Western Lake. 
During his absence, no access can of course be had to the family. 
Having no leisure time upon his hands to make farther inquiries 
at the moment, he reluctantly continues his journey to his 
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place of destination, where he finds himself acting immediate- 
ly under our old acquaintance, the inspector general Yang, 
who now reappears in his former capacity as the villain of the 
plot. 

As soon as Yang perceives the extraordinary merit of our 
hero, he pitches upon him for his son-in-law 3 and when the 
latter declines the proposal on the score of his previous en- 
gagement to Red-Jasper, Yang circulates a false report of her 
death. Sa, however, is two much distressed at this event, to 
think of another marriage 5 and Yang thus failing entirely i 
his purpose, begins to persecute the young judge in such a 
way, that he resigns his place in disgust, and sets off to refresh 
himself upon an excursion to the Western Lake. Here he falls 
in with Pa, and makes acquaintance with him ; but as both 
had assumed feigned names and characters in order to travel 
with more freedom, they meet as perfect strangers. After 
talking literature and making poetry together for a few days 
over their cups, they gradually get upon a confidential footing, 
and let each other into the secret of their respeciive family 
affairs. It soon appears that Mademoiselle Pa is not dead, 
that Dream-of-a-Peartree is residing with her at the old gen- 
tleman’s, that the latter is as anxious for the marriage as any 
of the parties, and that there is now nothing to prevent it. In 
the mean time, the intrigue at the capital by which Sa_ lost his 
regular promotion is discovered, and he is permitted to mount 
the Golden Horse without any further delay. Everything being 
thus arranged to the general satisfaction, the marriage takes 
place, and as usual, closes the novel. 

Such is the outline of the fable of this very curious work. 
We have omitted, of course, ail the secondary and episodical 
parts, in particular, the whole machinery of divination, which is 
used with a good deal of freedom, and exercises considerable 
influence in the knitting up and unravelling of the plot. From 
this abstract, however imperfect, of the contents of the novel, 
the intelligent reader will see at once how much light it must 
necessarily throw upon the domestic and_ political economy of 
the vast empire in which the scene is laid, aud may conjecture 
what stores of information will probably result from future re- 
searches into the same mine that has furnished this specimen. 
We are prevented, by want of room, from entering at much 
length into a commentary upon the state of civilization in Chi- 
na, as indicated by the work before us; and must reserve 
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most of the remarks which occur to us upon the subject, for 
some other occasion. 

We may observe, in general, that the condition of society in 
this remote quarter of the globe seems to resemble that, which 
exists among ourselves, more nearly than has hitherto been 
supposed ; and that the points of difference (which are never- 
theless considerable) are not, in all respects, (though they 
certainly are in some very important ones) to our advantage. 
As regards the leading principles of domestic economy and the 
intercourse between the sexes, the Chinese are doubly unfor- 
tunate in the allowance of polygamy on the one hand, and the 
unnecessary restrictions impose ‘ upon ordinary and harmless 
conversation on the other. ‘The system that previ ails on this 
subject in all the Christian countries, though strictly conforma- 
ble to nature, and apparently the one that would suggest itself 
most readily to every correct mind, has never been adopted i in 
any other part of the world, and is doubtless one of the circum- 
stances that have contributed most powerfully to the progress of 
civilization in Kurope 3 as it was itself, on the other hand, the 
effec: of the general influence, upon all classes of the communi- 
ty, of our pure and sublime religion. In some other principal 
features in the aspect of domestic life, the deep veneration of 
children for their parents, the warmth and tenderness of all the 
family relations, and the universal polish and sofiness of man- 
ners, we might perhaps with advantage take some lessons from 
the natives of the Celestial Empire. 

Their political institutions, which have been hitherto but little _ 
examined, are, as we hinted above, well worth the attention 
and study of philosophers ; and might perhaps furnish useful 
suggestions for the 1 improvement of governments founded in 
the main on other principles. ‘The constitution of the Chinese 
empire, instead of being, as is commonly supposed, an absolute 
and unmitigated despotism, i in which the only element of pow- 
er is the cudgel, is evidently one of the most popular forms of 
government that has ever existed; and although the mode of 
bringing the will of the people into action be different from the 
one in use with us, we are not compelled to conclude without 
examination, that it is therefore necessarily bad. ‘The differ- 
ence of form renders each system, on the contrary, a more 
interesting and useful object of study, to those who are familiar 
with the other. 

As intellectual accomplishments are apparently much more 
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important and valuable to their possessor, and as civilization is 
also of much older date, in China than in Europe, it appears 
singular that the Chinese should not have carried the sciences 
to a higher degree of perfection, and should be in this respect 
decidedly inferior, as there is reason to suppose they are, es- ¢ 
pecially in the mathematical and physical departments, to the 4 
_ western world. With our present scanty information respecting 
“their institutions, situation, and manners, it would be idle to 
attempt to assign any precise reason for this inferiority. We 
may venture perhaps to conjecture, that the vast political im- 
portance attached to learning, may have turned the current of 
zeal and industry almost wholly into the channel of moral and 
political studies, which are those immediately required as pre- 
paratory for the public service, and have led to the compara- 
tive neglect of all other branches of learning. Civil polity, we 
know, is habitually spoken of by the Chinese as the great sci- 
ence, or, in their own phrase, the highway ; and as it seems, at 
any rate, to be the one which leads to the possession of wealth, 
rank, and beauty, it is not very surprising that the majority 
should regularly follow it. But on this, as on all other points 
connected with the subject, we must wait for the fruits of fur- 
ther researches before we can speculate with much satisfac- 
tion, or draw conclusions with any great degree of probability. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of the State of New York. 
Vol. 3. Nos.1 & 2 April, 1828. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
8vo. pp. 86. 

Elements of the Geometry of Planes and Solids. By F. R. Hassler. 
New York. G.&C. Carvill. 8vo. pp. 160. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Herbert Marshall, a Presbyter of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Boston. R. P. & C. Williams. 18mo. pp. 
126. 

The Spy Unmasked, or the History of Enoch Crosby, alias Harvey 
Birch. By H. L. Barnum. New York. J. & J. Harper. 8vo. pp. 
206. 

The Life of the Rev. Jeremiah Halloch. By Cyrus Hale. New 
York. J.P. Haven. 12mo. pp. 316. 

EDUCATION. 

The Child’s Botany, with Colored Engravings. Boston. S. G. 
Goodrich. Small Quarto. 

Conversations on Political Economy. Improved and adapted to the 
Use of Schools. By J. L. Blake, A. M. Boston. Bowles & Dear- 
born. 12mo. 

Primary Dictionary, or Rational Vocabulary. By the Author of 
‘American Popular Lessons. New York. White, Gallagher, & 
White. 18mo. pp. 258. 

An Introduction to the National Reader, containing a Selection of 
rnd Lessons. By John Pierpont. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 
12mo. 

A Greek and English Dictionary, designed for the Use of Schools. 
By John Groves. With Corrections and Additional Matter, by the 
American Editor. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Practical Orthography, or the Art of Teaching by Writing. By 
— Bearcroft. Revised and enlarged by D. H. Barnes. New 

ork. 

Modern Atlas on a New Plan, to accompany the Universal Geog- 
raphy. By William C. Woodbridge. Second Edition. Hartford. O. 
D. Cooke & Co. 

Ancient Atlas to accompany the Universal Geography, arranged 
upon new Principles. Now first published. By E. Willard. Hart- 
ford. O, D. Cooke & Co. 
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Elements of Greek Grammar, originally published as the Grammar 
of C. F. Hackenberg. Fourth Edition. Enlarged and improved. 
Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 12mo. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, improved by Todd; abridged for the Use of 
Schools ; with an Appendix of Americanisms. Boston. B. Perkins & 
Co. Small Quarto. 

A View of the Livingston County High School, under the Care of 
S. Sweetser, C. C. Felton, H. R. Cleveland. Geneseo. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language. By Dr Charles 
Follen. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 281. 

An Account of the High School at Rock Spring, Illinois. By the 
Rev. J. M. Peck, one of the Board of Overseers. 

The Tales of Peter Parley about Europe, with Engravings. Bos- 
ton. §.G. Goodrich. I6mo. pp. 96. 

Select Dialogues, or Spanish and English Conversations, for the 
Use of those who study the Spanish Language. By J. A. Pizarro. 
New York. 

An Abridgment of Geographical Exercises, written for the New 
York High School. By Joseph C. Hart. New York. 

D. Juni Juvenalis Satire, Expurgate. Accedunt Note Anglice. 
Cura F. P. Leverett. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. Accedunt Clavis Metrica et Notule 
Anglice. Cura B. A Gould. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. 

Observations on a Practical System of Translation; with a few Re- 
marks on the Modes generally pursued in Learning Languages. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 55. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Le Traducteur Francois ; or a Practical System for Translating the 
French Language; to which are added Observations on the Modes 
generally pursued in Learning Languages. By Mariano Cubi i Soler. 
Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved.  Bos- 
ton. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Biographical Sketches of Great and Good Men. Designed for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons. Boston. Putnam & 
Hunt. 

Letter to a Class of Young Ladies upon the Study of the History of 
the United States. By Joseph Emerson. Boston. Crocker & Brew- 
ster. 12mo. pp. 36. 

Les Adventures de Télémaque, Fils d’ Ulysse. Par Feénélon. 
Accompanied with a Key to facilitate the Translation. By A. Bolmar. 
Philadelphia. 

Twelfth Report of the Directors of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, made May 10th, 1828. 
Hartford. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Outlines of Political Economy, on the Plan of the Rev. David Blair. 
Boston. S.G. Goodrich. 12mo. 

HISTORY. 

A Political and Civil History of the United States of America, from 
1763 to 1797. By Timothy Pitkin. New Haven. H. Howe. 

An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. 

» By John Marsh, A. M. Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. L2mo. pp. 438. 
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LAW. 

Dissertations on the Questions which arise from the Contrariety of 
the Laws of different States and Nations. By Samuel Livermore. 
No.1. New Orleans. B. Levy. &vo. pp. 172. 

A Treatise on the Pleadings and Practice in Real Actions. By 
Charles Jackson. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. January Term, 1828. By Richard Peters, Jr. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering. Vol V. Nos.1 & 
2. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. &vo. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
By Peyton Randolph. Vol. V. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority and Duty of Justices of the 
Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. To which are now added Prece- 
dents of Declarations and Pleadings in Civil Actions. By Daniel Da- 
vis. Second Edition. 8vo. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Forms of Practice, or American Precedents, in Actions Personal 
and Real, interspersed with Annotations. By Benjamin L. Oliver, Jr. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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"AheSuvdgou Néyon. (A Grammar of the Modern Greek Language, 
with an Appendix, containing original Specimens of Prose and diffe- 
rent Kinds of Verse. By Alexander Negris.) Boston. Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 12mo. 

The Northern Traveller, combined with the Northern Tour. New 
York. G. & C.Carvill. 18mo. pp. 403. 

The Traveller and Monthly Gazetteer, in two Departments. Phil- 
adelphia. 8vo. 36. 

Records of the Spanish Inquisition, translated from the Original 
Manuscripts. Boston. §S. G. Goodrich. 8vo. 

Tables for accurately ascertaining the Duties on all Goods under 
the new Tariff. Arranged and corrected by James Warren. Phil- 
adelphia. 

A Picture of New York and the Stranger’s Guide to the Commercial 
Metropolis of the United States. New York. A.T. Goodrich. 18mo. 
pp. 492. 

The New Mirroir for Travellers, and Guide to the Springs. By an 
Amateur. New York. G. & C. Carvili. 12mo. pp. 492. 

The American Common-Place Book of Prose, a Selection of Ex- 
tracts from American Authors. Boston. 8S. G. Goodrich. 

Report of the Engineers on the Reconnoisance and Surveys made 
in Reference to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. Baltimore. 

A Short Treatise on Horticulture. By William Prince. New 
York. T. & J. Swords. 12mo. pp. 196. 

A Defence of Free Masonry, in a Series of Letters addressed to 
Solomon Southwick. By Luther Pratt. Troy, N. York. 12mo. 

Remains of the late Rev. Carlos Wilcox, formerly Pastor of a 
Church in Hartford, Conn. 
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Pay Meetings Described and Exposed, and Strange Things Stat- 
ed. 8vo. a 

The Condition of Greece in 1827 & 1828. By Col. J. P. Miller. 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 300. 

A Declaration of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
phia, respecting the Proceedings of those who have separated them- 
selves from the Society. New York. J. Wood & Sons. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Junius Unmasked, or Lord George Sackville proved to be Junius. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 187. 

An Epistle and Testimony fromthe Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in New York by adjournment. New York. Mahlon Day. 

. 24. 

Second Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association, with 
an Appendix. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Second Report of the American Home Missionary Society, present- 
ed by the Executive Committee, May 7, 18238. New York. 8vo. 

. 90, 

a New American Gardener. By Thomas G. Fessenden. Bos- 
ton. J. B. Russell. 12mo._ pp. 300. 

Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling Bachelor. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Historical Religious Events, illustrated with Engravings. By J. 
W. Barber. Hartford. D. F. Robinson & Co. I12mo. pp. 148. 

Proceedings in Relation to the Formation of an Auxiliary Union 
for Promoting the Observance of the Sabbath. Boston. T. R. Mar- 
vin. 8vo. pp. 16. 

An Essay on the Temperature of the Interior of the Earth. By L. 
Cordier. Translated from the French by the Junior Class of Amherst 
College. Amherst. 18mo. pp. 94. 

Intemperance destructive of National Welfare; an Essay. By 
Joel Mann, Minister of the Gospel in Suffield, Conn. 

The Philosophy of Human Knowledge, or a Treatise on Language; 
a Course of Lectures delivered at the Utica Lyceum. By Alexander 
B. Johnson. 

Lardner’s Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine. With Ad- 
ditions, by Professor Renwick of Columbia College. New York. 
E. Bliss. 8vo. 

The Force of Truth at Halifax N.S., or the Motives for a recent 
Separation from the Church of England, and the Constituting of a 


Baptist Church. 


NOVELS. 

Lucretia and her Father, a Narrative founded on Fact. Bya Cler- 
gyman of New England. Hartford. D.F. Robinson & Co. 18mo. 

» 29. 

Sketches of the Wallington Family, intended for the Insiruction of 

Young Persons. Boston. Waite, Green, & Co. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Sad Tales and Glad Tales. By Reginald Reverie. Boston. S.G. 
Goodrich. 12mo. 

Tales of the West. By the Author of Letters from the East. 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Arthur Clenning. Philadelphia. 
Tower & Hogan. 2vols. 12mo. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Perils and Safeguards of American Liberty ; an Address pronounc- 
ed July 4th, 1828, in Boston. By the Rev. J. D. Knowles. Boston. 
Lincoln & Edmands. 8vo. pp- 27. 

A Discourse delivered on the Fourth of July, 1828, at Watertown. 
By Convers Francis. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown.  8vo. 
pp. 23. 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance. By J. B. Flint, M. D. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 43. 

An Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College on 
the 7th of May, 1828. By Philip Milledollar, D. D. 

Errors in Education ; a Discourse delivered at the Anniversary of 
the Derby Academy in Hingham. May 2lIst. 1828. By Convers 
Francis. Hingham. Farmer & Brown. 8&vo. pp. 36. 

An Oration delivered by Bradford Sumner, Esq., July 4th. 1828, in 
Commemoration of American Independence. Boston. 8vo. 

An Oration delivered Before the Citizens of Charlestown on the 
4th of July, 1828. By Edward Everett. Charlestown. Wheildon 
& Raymond. 8vo. pp. 43. . 

An Oration delivered in Weymouth, July 4th., 1828. By Joseph 


Richardson. Hingham. Farmer & Brown. 8vo. 
A Discourse commemorative of the Talents ane , Virtues of the late 


De Witt Clinton, delivered at Schenectady, July 22, 1828. By Alfred 


Conkling. 
An Eulogium onthe late De Witt Clinton, delivered in the Hall 


of Columbia College, July Ith, 1828. By J. R. Manly, M.D. New 
York. 

An Address delivered at the Opening of the Town Hall in Spring - 
field, March 24, 1828. By George Bliss. Springfield. &vo. 

An Oration delivered before the Citizens of Plymouth, July 4th 
1828. By John A. Shaw. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 8vo. 
PP. 24. 
Parallel between Intemperance and the Slave Trade; an Address 
delive red at Amherst, July 4th, 1828. By Heman Humphrey, D. D. 


Amherst. Svo. pp. 40. tine 
A Discourse on the Occasion of forming the African Mission 


School Society, delivered in Hartford, Conn. August 10, 1828. By J. 


M. Wainright, D. D. 
An Address delivered at Fanueil Hall, July 4th, 1828, at the Jack- 


son Celebration of the Anniversary of American Independence. By 


Joseph H. Prince. Boston. &vo. 
An Address pronounced August 15, 1828, at the Close of the Second 


Term of the Livingston County High School on Temple Hill, Geneseo, 
N.Y. By C.C. Felton. Cambridge. Hillard, Metcalf, & Co. 
POETRY. 


Gems in the Mine, or Traits and Habits of Childhood in Verse. 


By Mary Elliot. Salem. J. R. Buffum. 18mo. pp. 104. 
Thoughts selected from the Ancient and Modern Poets. Boston. 


Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 208. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. Portland. 
Shirley & Hyde. 8vo. pp. 503. 

Ministerial Qualifications ; a Sermon delivered at a Meeting of the 
Carlisle Presbytery for the Ordination of Messrs. M’Kinley and Wil- 
liamson. By the Rev. G. Duffield. 

One Hundred and Twenty Reasons for being a Universalist. By 
the Rev. Paul Dean. Boston. J.Q.Adams. 18mo. pp. 36. 

A Glance at Mr Dean’s One Hundred and Twenty Reasons for 
being a Universalist. By the Rev. J. Walker of Paris, Me. 

Thoughts on Revivals of Religion. By the Rev. B. B. Smith. 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Presumptive Arguments in favor of Unitarianism. By M. L. Hurlbut. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 42. 

One God and one Mediator, compiled from a Volume by John Sher- 
man. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. !8mo. pr. 18. 

The Seven Last Plagues, or the Vials of the Wrath of God, a 
Treatise on the Prophecies. By Robert Reid, A. M. Pittsburgh. 
12mo. pp. 305. 

Ministerial Responsibility, a Discourse delivered before the Synod 
of Philadelphia in Harrisburgh, Penn. By J. Breckenricge. 

A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. W. P. Lunt, in 
the City of New York. June 19, 1828. By F. W. P. Greenwood. 
New York. 

A Sermon delivered in Beverly. June 18, 1828, on occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D. By James Flint, D. D. Sa- 
lem. Foote & Brown. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The New Testament in the Common Version, adapted to Gries- 
bach’s Standard Greek Text. Boston. Advertiser Press. 8vo. 

The Responsibility of Rulers, a Sermon delivered in Concord, June 
5, 1828. By N. Bouton. Concord. 

The Providence of God Displayed in the Rise and Fall of Nations ; 
a Sermon delivered in New Haven at the Annual Election, May 7th 
1828. By N.S. Wheaton. New Haven. 

The Family Altar, consisting of Prayers for Family Worship, and 
for the Sick and the Mourner. By the Rev. KE. Rutledge, A. M. 
New Haven. A.H. Maltby. 

The Influence of the Christian Ministry ; a Sermon delivered at the 
Ordination of the Rev. B. C. Baldwin, January 31, 1828. By J. Nel- 
son. Boston. T’. R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 22. 

A Sermon delivered March 12, 1828, at the Ordination of Rev. A. 
Bigelow in Walpole, Mass. By Jonathan Bigelow. Boston. T. R. 
Marvin. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Religious Liberty ; a Sermon preached Fast day, April 3d, 1828. 
By William Cogswell. 8vo. 

A Dissuasive from Controversy respecting the Mode of Baptisrr ; 
a Sermon by the Rev. G. C. Beckwith of Lowell, Mass. 

A Sermom preached before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company at their Anniversary. June 2d, 1828. By John Pierpont. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached before the Annual Convention of Ministers in 
Boston, May 29, 1828. By Edward D. Griffin, D. D. Boston. T. R. 


Marvin. 8vo. pp. 24. 
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A Sermon delivered before the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Senate, &c. of Massachusetts, May 28, 1828. By James Walk- 
er. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Clergyman’s Companion, containing Occasional Offices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. By John H. Hobart, D. D. New 
York. 

Short Discourses for the Instruction of the Young. By the Rev. 
B. H. Draper. Philadelphia. 

Review of the Rey. B. Whitman’s Discourse on Regeneration. 
Boston. Pierce & Williams. 8vo. pp. 20. 

A Sermon on Conversion, delivered in Hingham, July 20, 1828. By 
Joseph Richardson. Hingham. Caleb Gill, Jr. 8vo. pp. 35. 

A Sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. May 28, 1828. By J. Homer, D. D. Bos- 
ton. Crocker & Brewster. &vo. 

The Trinitarian Controversy ; a Sermon delivered at the Ordina- 
tion of Mr Daniel M. Stearns in Dennis, May 24, 1828. By Charles 
Lowell. Boston. N.S. Simpkins & Co. &vo. pp. 40. 

A Sermon preac hed October 24, 1787, at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Henry Ware in Hingham. By Timothy Hilliard, A. M. Second Edi- 
tion. Cambridge. ‘Hilliard, Metcalf, & Co. 12mo. pp. 22. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A New Map of Asia, on Four Imperial Sheets. Philadelphia. A. 
Finley. 

A iced of Massachusetts, containing a General View of the 
State. By Jeremiah Spofford, M. D. with a Map. 12mo. 

Guatimala, or the United Provinces of Central America in 1827—8, 
By Henry Dunn. New York. &vo. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Fashionable Tour, an Excursion to the Springs, Niagara, and 
Quebec. Third Edition, enlarged and | improved. By G. M. Davison. 
Saratoga Springs. 1&8mo. pp. 322 

The Black Book, or a C ontinuation of Travels in the United States. 
By Mrs. Anne Royall. Washington, D.C. 12mo. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Power of Instruction, or the Guilty Tongue. Boston. James 
Loring. 1&8mo. pp. 140. 

The History of Lucy Clarke. By Mrs. Sherwood. Hartford. D. 
F. Robinson & Co. 18mo. pp. 108. 

A Day after the Fair, a Burletta in One Act. New York. Elton’s 
Dramatic Repository. 18mo. pp. 24. 

Elia. Essays which have Appeared under that Signature in the 
London Magazine. Second Series. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 12mo. pp. 230. 

Concerning the Earths in our Solar System, which are called Plan- 
ets. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Boston. Adonis Howard. 18mo. 
pp. 197. 

St Valentine’s Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth. By the Author of 
Waverley. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2vols. 12mo. 
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Elements of Chemistry. By Dr Edward Turner. First American 
Edition. Philadelphia. John Grigg. 1 vol. 12mo. : 

The Posthumous Papers, Facetious and Fanciful, ef a Person lately 
about Town. New York. J. & J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 243. 

Palestine and Other Poems. By the late Reginald Heber, D. D. 
Now first collected, with a Memoir of his Life. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Carey. 18mo. pp. 245. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity,a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. pp. 192. 

The Roué, a Novel in Two Volumes. New York. J. & J. Harp- 
er. 12mo. 

Private Memoirs of the Court of Napoleon. By L. F. J. de Bausset. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 8vo. pp. 435. 

English Fashionables Abroad, a Novel in'Two Volumes. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 12mo. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures Asserted, and the Princi- 
ples of their Composition Investigated. By the Rev. 8S. Noble. Bos- 
ton. Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. pp. 439. 

Pious Biography, or the Virtuous Scholar. Philadelphia. Eugene 
Cummiskey. 

The Adventures of a Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khorassan. By the Au- 
thor of Anastasius. Philadelphia. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Athanasian Creed, extracted from the ‘ Apocalypse Explain- 
ed’ of Emanuel Swedenborg. Boston. A. Howard. €&vo. pp. 232. 

German Popular Stories Translated. Collected by M. M. Grimm 
from Oral Tradition. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 18mo. 

The Voyage of Captain Popanilla. By the Author of Vivian Grey. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. 

Familiar Dialogues, Instructive and Entertaining, for Sunday 
Schools. From the Second London Edition. Boston. 

Religious Discourses. By a Layman. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, 
& Carey. 12mo. pp. 79. 

Persia; containing a Description of the Country, with an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. By F. Shoberl. 


Philadelphla. John Grigg. 12mo. 


An Essay on Abstracts of Title, to facilitate the Study and Applica-’ 


tion of the Laws of Property. By Richard Preston. Philadelphia. 
W. A. Halsted. 3vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India from 
Calcutta to Bombay. By the late Rev. R. Heber, D. D. Philadel- 
phia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Physiology applied to Pathology. By F. J. V. 
Broussais. Translated from the French, by John Bell, M. D. Sec- 
ond Edition, with Notes and Corrections. 

Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Present, and the Future. New 
York. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Marriage in High Life, edited by the Author of Flirtation. Phil- 
adelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Narrative of Voyages round the World, performed by Capt. James 
Cook. By A. Kippis. N.H. Whitaker. 2 vols. 18mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, the Flying Islander. 


Boston. Baker & Alexander. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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The Eskdale Herd-Boy, a Scottish Tale. By Mrs Blackford. 
Philadelphia. Thomas T. Ash. 

Provincial Letters. By Blaise Pascal. Translated from the 
French. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 319. 

The Contrast, a Novel. By Regina Maria Roche. New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 2vols. 12mo. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, or Cabinet of Entertainment and In- 
struction. New York. W. B. Gilley. pp. 144. 

The Sister’s Gift, consisting of Conversations on Sacred Subjects. 
New York. W. B. Gilley. 18mo. pp. 195. 

Stories for Children founded on Facts, with Twenty-Four Engray- 
ings. New York. W. B. Gilley. 1&mo. pp. 127. 

Clancy’s Treatise on the Rights and Duties of Husband and Wife 
at Law and Equity. First American Edition. Philadelphia. 8vo. 

The History of the Fairchild Family, or the Child’s Manuel. By 
Mrs Sherwood. New York. 

Detraction Displayed. By Amelia Opie. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Carey. 1ISmo. 

Records of Woman, with other Poems. By Felecia Hemans. 
New York. W.B. Gilley. 12mo. pp. 324. 

The Doctrines of the New Jerusalem concerning Faith. Boston. 
Adonis Howard. 1&mo. 

The Mother and Her Children, or Twilight Conversations. By 
Abigail Mott. Philadelphia. 

The Art of Tying the Cravat, demonstrated in Sixteen Lessons. 
By H. Le Blane. From the Second London Edition. Philadelphia. 
R. Desilver. 18mo. pp. 71. 

Philosophical Beauties, selected from the Works of John Locke, 
with an Account of his Life. First American Edition. Charleston. 

History of Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. By John Bigland. 
Philadelphia. John Grigg. 12mo. 











WORKS IN PRESS. 


IN PRESS AT CAMBRIDGE, 


TITI LIVIL PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBER I. ET 
SELECTA QUASDAM CAPITA. I vol. 12mo. 


This volume, designed for Colleges and Schools, will be about as large as 
that in common use, containing the Five first Buoks, for which it is proposed as 
a substitute. The First Book will be given entire, and then such passages in 
the course of the whole history, as are recommended by the importance of the 
transactions they record, and by superior excellence of style. The volume 
will be illustrated by English notes, placed at the end. 





HILLARD, GRAY, & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS, 


RECORDS OF WOMAN, WITH OTHER POEMS; sy 


Fevicia Hemans. 1 vol. S&vo. 


This volume is a continuation of the Boston Octavo Edition of Mrs Hemans’s 
Poems, and, like those that have preceded it, is published under the direction 
and for the benefit of the author. Like the other volumes, also, it will contain 
a double titlepage, that it may be bound separately, or with ‘ The Forest Sanc- 
tuary’ &c., as Part Second of Volume Second. 








INDEX 


TO THE 


TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME 


O¥ THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


A. 

Aborigines of America, small number 
of travellers among, 91—principal 
sources of information concerning, 
up to the American revolution, were 
the French missionaries 92—ac- 
count of the Chippewas, a tribe of, 
98—generic character of the langua- 
ges of, 104. 

Alerander of Russia, his fears of rev- 
olution, 256—his views with regard 
to Greece and Turkey, 256. 

Algebra, its use in the study of ge- 
ometry, 199. 

America, History of, by Compagnoni, 
31—number of Italians distinguis)- 
ed in the history of, 31—conduct of 
Americus Vespucius in relation to 
the name of, vindicated, 33—mode 
in which the name came into use, 
33 et seq.—unexplored state of 
many parts of the interior of, 90— 
travellers among the aborigines of, 
91—principal sources of information 
concerning the interior parts of, are 
foreign, 93. 

Antiquities, Grecian, Cleaveland’s 
Epitome of, 269. 

Apothecaries, cause of the extensive 
part taken by, in the practice of 
physic in England, 57—conditions 
under which they practise, 57—suit 


VOL. XxViI.—No. 61. 


instituted by physicians against, de- 
cided for the apothecaries, 58. 


Authors, eminent, alternations of ex- 


cellence in their works, 139. 


Axioms in geometry, remarks on, 204. 


B 


Bees, general interest in the study of, 


338—of the instinct which guides 
them in the selection of a habitation, 
339—their powers not susceptible 
of improvement, 340—certain unset- 
tled points in the history of, 341—~ 
the queen never leaves the hive, 
except with a swarm of, 341—rea- 
sons for this belief, 342—that the 
bees have not the power of trans- 
forming a neuter worm into a queen 
bee, 343—-of the mode of hatching 
the egg of the queen, 344—merits 
of the writings of Huber on, 345— 
the care of, a desirable object in 
America, 346—remarks on the care 
of, 347—of the construction of hives 
for, 348—of their swarming, 350— 
of the poison honey of, 353—dis- 
tinction between bees of different 
ages, 355—effects of heat upon, 347 
—and of cold, 348—are liable to 
dysentery and dyspepsia, 357—situ- 
ation of an apiary, 358—motives for 
keeping, 358—anecdote concern- 
ing 359. 


73 
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Beltrami, J. C., on®the sources of the 
Mississippi, 89. 

Boileau, whimsical anecdote of, 397. 

Boundary line between the United 
States and British possessions, 492— 
the distinct questions concerning, 
and commissions which have been 
raised to settle them, 493—question 
concerning, which yet remains in 
dispute, 496. 

Brazil, history and importance of, 40. 

Brown, C. B., excellence of his de- 
lineations of Indian character, &c. 
144, 

Butler, Frederick, his Farmer’s Manual 
and Treatise on Bees, 338. 


C. 

Caldwell, Charles, Dr, his Discourse on 
the Genius and Character of Presi- 
dent Holley, 403—its contents and 
character, 405. 

Canada, Lower, pamphlets relating 
to the crown lands in, reviewed, 1 
—settlement of the American loy- 
alists in, 2—objected to by the 
inhabitants of, 3—tenure of lands in, 
3—proposed changes in the state of 
property in, and proceedings relat- 
ing to, 4—of the feudal system in, 
5 et seq.—explanation of the most 
striking features of the system in, 9 
—slow increase of population under 
the French government of, 11— 
causes of this, 1l—indolence and 
indifference to wealth, of the inhab- 
itants of, 12—facts with regard to 
the grant and sale of the public lands 
in, 13—circumstances which have 
prevented the settlement of emi- 
grants in, 14 et seq.—obstacle aris- 
ing from the lands granted to the 
protestant clergy, 17—question aris- 
ing between the episcopal and pres- 
byterian clergy in, 18—income of 
the Catholic clergy in, 19—of an 
order of nobility and an aristocracy 
in, 21 et seq.—debate concerning 
in the British parliament, 24—dis- 
cussions between the assembly and 
the executive council of, 26. 

Canning, Mr, a decided tory, though 
admitting whigs into his cabinet, 
217—adopts a liberal policy in his 
government, 220—proposes and ne- 
gotiates an interference in the affairs 


of Greece, 258. 


Index. 


Capolican, a Chilian warrior, his plan 
of defence against the Spanish, 37. 

Cass, Governor, his expedition of dis- 
covery, 95. 

Chiteaubriand, Viscount de, a cham- 
pion and advocate of the legitimate 
party in France, 226—his merits, 
character, and sketch of his life and 
writings, 229 et seq.—merits of his 
Genius of Christianity, 231—called 
into notice by Napoleon, 232—his 
attention to politics, 233—his effec- 
tiveness as a political writer, 234 
—rupture of, with the Count de 
Villéle, 236—cause of this rupture, 
237—his subsequent change of par- 
ty, and attack on the royalist admin- 
istration, 238—his inconsistency in 
this conduct, 263—his great success 
as a political writer, 247. 

Chile, plan of warfare adopted by Ca- 
polican in the defence of, from the 
Spaniards, 38. 

China, literature of, rich in poetry and 
romance, 533—promotion and mar- 
riage, importance of, in, 537—misre- 
presentations of the state of manners 
in, 538—success of the administra- 
tion of the government of, 539— 
analysis of one of the novels of, 540 
et seq.—condition of society in, 561 
—political institutions of, 561. 

Chinese novels, double marriage, a 
common dénouement in, 525—char- 
acter and mode of composition in, 
535—probable perfection of, 536. 

Chippewa Indians, tribe of, situation 
and number, 98—their country, 
modes of life, and character, 99— 
have been deprived of their allow- 
ance from the United States, 100— 
feelings of, unfriendly to the United 
States, 100—government and reli-. 
gion, 100—former condition and 
ancient customs, 101—character of 
the language of, 104—peculiarities 
&c. relating to the language of, 105 
et seq.—present state of, 110—un- 
favorable circumstances under which 
they were visited, 111—erruss in the 
history of the expedition relating to 
them, pointed out, 111. 

Cincinnati, account of, by an English 
traveller, 417—various origin of the 
settlers of, 419. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, a new 
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edition of, with Warburton’s notes, 
reviewed, 300—Johnson’s opinion 
of, 300—excellences of his history, 
301—his account of Lord Falkland, 
301—of the fate of Hambden, 303 
—and of Lord Falkland, 304—of the 
impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, 
305—a safer authority as a historian 
of his times than Hume, 316. 

Classical learning, importance attach- 
ed to, in Germany, 333. 

Cleaveland, Charles D., his Epitome 
of Grecian Antiquities, 269. 

Codification of the common law, ob- 
stacles in the way of, 172—has been 
generally the work of despots, 173 
—of Justinian and the Roman em- 
perors, evils which it removed, 
173—of Napoleon in France, 174 
—avowed object of, to give solidity 
to the law, 175—frequent publica- 
tion of reports answer in some 
measure the purpose of, 175—not 
free from the objection of difficult 
interpretation which applies to the 
common law, 178. 

Colleges of physicians and surgeons, 
see Physicians and Surgeons. 

Columbia river, claim of the United 
States to, 502—state of the question 
concerning, 503—argument by 
which the American claim may be 
supported, 504. 

Comedian, low rank of the occupation 
of, in France, 390. 

Common law, Kent’s opinion of, 168 
—its universality in some degree or 
form, 168—essential to every state, 
169—character of the judge in rela- 
tion to, 170—most important point 
in the controversy against, now giv- 
en up, 171—present question in dis- 
pute, is as to the expediency of cod- 
ifying, 172—codification considered 
in relation to, 173 et seq.—utility of 
law reports to, 175 et seq.—discrep- 
ancies in the decisions of judges, a 
reproach to, 178—is not more ob- 
noxious to this objection, than codes 
themselves, 178—its connexion with 
statutory provisions, 179—is im- 
proved by the publication of reports, 
180, 

Compagnoni’s America, a continua- 
tion of Segur’s Universal History, 
30~extent of the work, 3l—its 
character popular and not profound, 


32—enters into the history of the 
indigenous nations of America, 32— 
his opinion of the conduct of Ves- 
pucci, in giving a name to America, 
refuted, 33—his account of the cru- 
elties practised by the Spaniards in 
Cuba and Hayti, 35—his account of 
the conquest of Mexico, 35—and of 
Peru, 37—of the contests with the 
Indians in Chile, 37—of Brazil, Bo- 
gota, and the United States, 40 et 
seq. 

Cook, Capt., Ledyard’s account of the 
death of, 362. 

Cooper, Mr, his Red Rover, reviewed, 
139—inequalities of his writings in 
common with other distinguished 
authors, 139—has exceeded in the 
introduction of Indian life and man- 
ners, 144—his excellence in de- 
scriptions and events of the sea, 144 
—plot and events of his Red Rover, 
145—indistinctness of catastrophe 
in his novels, 154. 

Cortez, character and cruelties of, 36. 

Courts, English, Chancellor Kent’s 
opinion of the character of, 183— 
American, importance and extent of 
the powers exercised by, 184. 


D. 

Definitions in science, importance of 
exactness in, 199—improvement in 
those of geometry suggested, 200 
—of straight and parallel lines, 201. 

Degrees, academic, origin of, 78. 

Denmark, an interesting object of at- 
tention, 285—direction of the politi- 
cal revolutions of, 286—gradual es- 
tablishment of an aristocracy in, 
287——-want of a work on the 
public law of, 288—revolution in 
which the king was rendered abso- 
lute and hereditary, 290—character 
of this revolution, 292—account of 
the lex regia in, 294—mildness of 
the government of, and emancipa- 
tion of the peasants of, 295—prohi- 
bition of the slave-trade, 295—re- 
straint on theoretical despotism of, 
296—orders of knighthood in, 297. 

Droz, Joseph, his Essay on the Art of 
Being Happy, 115—difference be- 
tween his theory and that of Dr 
Franklin, 116—makes happiness the 
direct and exclusive object of pur- 
suit, 119—recommends absolute 
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idleness, 120 et seq.—his positions 
considered, 122 et seq.—recom- 
mends disregard of public opinion, 
129—renounces inadvertently his 
own doctrines, 130—his false view 
of independence, 134—failure of his 
theory in his own person, 136. 

Duelling, practice of, in the German 
Universities, 87. 


E. 

Edinburgh, university and medical 
school of, 78. 

Education, want of among the an- 
cients, a cause of the dissolution of 
their republics, 69—influence of, 
upon liberty, 70—state of the means 
in the United States for prepar- 
atory education, 71—provisions for 
the various kinds of, in the new 
London University, 72—interest 
taken by Washington in, 73—mode 
of teaching by lectures a pow- 
erful instrument in, 83. 

Emigration to Lower Canada, facts 
relating to, 14 et seq. 

Engel, John C. von, his History of 
Wallachia and Moldavia 464. 

England, laws regulating the practice 
of physic in, 54—late changes of 
ministry in, not likely to produce any 
important consequences, 216—this 
change chiefly a personal one, 217 
—a revolution in the policy of, has 
taken place since the last war, to- 
wards liberalism, 219—circumstan- 
ces in the successive ministries of, 
which show this revolution, 220— 
prospect of the Wellington admin- 
istration of, 223—policy of, with re- 
gard to Greece, 259—jealousy of 
Russia by, 259—doubtful policy of, 
in regard to the treaty of London, 
260—effects of the victory of Na- 
varino upon the interests of, 263— 
anxiety of, for the maintenance of 
peace, 264—power and prospects of 
compared with those of Russia, 267 
—remarks on characters and events 
in the revolutionary history of, as 
recorded in Clarendon’s History, 300 
—state of public feeling in the long 
parliament of, 305—inconsistency 
of Hume in his account of the ori- 

of the civil wars of, 306—re- 
marks on their origin, as connected 
with religious grievances, 307—in- 


s 


fluence of the existence of monop- 
olies in producing them, 308—other 
grievances having the same tenden- 
cy, 309—of the first levying of ship- 
money in, 310—account of the re- 
ligious controversy in, between the 
church and non-conformists, from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the 
Long Parliament, 312—insignifi- 
cance ofits origin,ecompared with the 
violence of oppression produced by 
it, 315—importance and_ peculiar 
nature of the relations of the United 
States with, 479—main subjects of 
discussion between, and the United 
States, 485—the maritime code, 486 
—privateering, 486—impressment 
489—boundary line, 492—Columbia 
river, 502—navigation of the St 
Lawrence, 512—atrocities of the 
government of, in various parts of 
the world, 514. 


Europe, important events in the poli- 


tics of, since the last general war, 
215—not likely to be affected in an 
important manner, by the late 
changes of ministry in England, 
216——general account of these 
changes, 217—changes in the ad- 
ministration of the French govern- 
ment of more importance to the 
general politics of, 224—general 
sketch of these changes, 224 et seq. 
—the policy of the governments to 
prevent republican institutions in 
Europe, 252—sketch of the politics 
of the East, 254—policy and con- 
duct of Russia, 255—of England, 
259—questionable policy and con- 
duct of England, with regard to the 
treaty of London, relating to Greece, 
261—probable influence of the pass- 
ing events upon Russia and England, 
263 et seq. 


F 


Falkland, Lord Clarendon’s account 


of, 301—compared with Hambden, 
301—characteristic anecdote of, 302 
—his death, 304. 


Farrar, John, Professor, his course of 


elementary works on Mathematics 
commented, 193— its deficiency in 
the department of acoustics, 195. 


Feudal system in Canada, proposed, 


change from, 3—advantages of, in 
settlement of new countries, 4—how 
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far introduced into Canada, and how 
different from that in ancient Eu- 
rope, 5 et seq.— modifications of the 
system explained and described, 7. 

Fouquet, minister of Louis the Four- 
teenth, his peculation and extrava- 
gance, 381—his fate, 385. 

Fox, Mr, remarks on the formation of 
a nobility and aristocracy in Canada, 
22 et seq. 

France, circumstances in the state of 
which gave rise to the Code Napo- 
leon, 174. 

France, state of the contest between 
the legitimate and liberal parties in, 
224—sketch of the political history 
of, in relation to these parties, 225 
—character of M. de Villéle and of 
M. de Chateaubriand in relation to 
the politics of, 226 et seq.—defeat 
of the liberal party in, 285—rupt ure 
between Villéle and Chateaub:iand 
in the ministry of, 236—objects of 
attack to the opposition cr liberal 
party in, 238—establishment of the 
Jesuits permitted in, 239—junction 
of Chateaubriand and his adherents 
with the liberal party of, 241— 
change of public opinion in, produc- 
ed by the influence of newspapers, 
242—attempt to control the public 
press in, 243—increasing unpopular- 
ity of the ministry of M. de Villéle, 
244—dissolution of the House of 
Deputies, and the election of a new 
one with a liberal majority in, 245 
—prevalence of liberal measures in 
all departments of the government 
of, 246—probable consequences of 
this change upon the prospects of, 
248—improbability of a revolution 

249—its natural government a 
republic, 250—causes which pre- 
vent this government from being 
established in, 252—number and 
excellence of the memoirs publish- 
ed in, 372—excellence of the nar- 
rative writers of, 373—causes of this 
excellence, 373 ct seq.—state of 
literature in, in the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, 379. 

Franklin, Dr, example and precepts of, 
in relation to happiness, 116. 

Fraternity, the, an association for the 
deliverance of Greece, purpose and 
plan of, 432. 

French, their character, singular in- 


consistency of, 192—preeminence 
of, in scientific researches, 192. 


G. 

Gallatin, Mr, intercourse of with the 
British ministry, 484. 

Geometry, its elevated rank as a sci- 
ence, 195-—Gilbert Wakefield’s en- 
comium on, 196—claims of the an- 
cients for superiority in, 197—im- 
provement in the definitions of, sug- 
gested, 200—nomenclature of fig- 
ures in, 204—on axioms in, 204. 

Georgia, culture of silk in, 449. 

Germany, schools and universities of, 
82—number and excellence of her 
universities, 84—character and con- 
duct of the students in the univer- 
sities of, 84—practice of duelling in, 
87—character of the men of educa- 
tion in, 88—heterogeneous charac- 
ter of the jurisprudence of, 325— 
state of philosophical opinion in, 329. 

Ghent, treaty of, subjects which have 
been under discussion between 
E-ngland and the United States since 
the conclusion of, 485—provisions 
made by, concerning the boundary 
line, 493. 

Goderich, Lord, the administration of, 
a continuation of that of Mr Can- 
ning, 218—its dissolution, an un- 
explained mystery, 222—probable 
account of this event, 222. 

Gottingen, university of, 86—Napole- 
on’s remark concerning, 318—gov- 
ernment of, 318-cause of the difficul- 
ties in the administration of justice 
in, 320-—-mode of teaching in, 320 
—of the lectures in, 321—of the 
encyclopedias in, 321—division of 
the whole c ircle of knowledge in the 
teaching of, 322—completeness of 
the means and provisions for study 
in, 322 et seq.—rank of the four 
faculties in, 323—of the faculty of 
theology in, 324—of German juris- 
prudence, 325—of medicine, 327— 
of philosophy, 328—of the study of 
politics and government in, 330—of 
mathematics, 330—of physical sci- 
ence, 331—fine arts and history, 331 
—philology, 332—of the attention 
paid to the study of the learned lan- 
guages in, 333—of the philological 
seminary in, 336. 

Greatness, change in the opinion of 
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men with regard to, 154. 

Greece, question of European policy 
with regard to the revolution in, 254 
—policy of Russia in regard to, 256- 
interference of the three powers by 
the treaty of London, 258—proba- 
ble results of that treaty on, 259— 
emancipation of, probable, 264— 
Cleaveland’s Epitome of the Anti- 
quities of, 269—account of the com- 
mencement of the revolution in, 492. 

Greek revolution, plan and origin of, 
472—Alexander Ypsilanti selected 
as the head of, 472—expected co- 
operation of Russia, 473—manner 
in which it broke out, 474—is dis- 
avowed by Russia, 474—defeat of 
Ypsilanti, 476—second defeat of the 
patriots, 477. 


H. 

Hambden, comparison of, with Lord 
Falkland, 302—manner of his death, 
303. 

Happiness, rot the direct result of 
exertions for obtaining it, 118—oc- 
cupation necessary to, 120. 

Happy, Essay, on the Art of Being, 
115—theory of, by Dr Franklin and 
Mr Droz compared, 116—their op- 
posite nature, 117. 

Haven, Nathaniel Appleton, the Re- 
mains and Life of, reviewed, 154— 
usefulness the prevailing trait in his 
character, 156—his early life and 
the formation of his character, 157 
—his moral preparation for active 
life, 158—his ardent pursuit of his 
profession, 158—character of his 
mind, 159—his excellence in con- 
versation, 160—his character as a 
writer, 160—his interest in useful 
institutions, 162—in schools, 163— 
in religious instruction, 163—his re- 
ligious principle of action, 164,—ac- 
count of some of his writings with 
an extract, 165—his poetry, 166. 

Hazzi, M. de, on the culture of silk 
and raising of the mulberry trees, 
438. 

Holley, Horace, President, Caidwell’s 
Life of, reviewed, 403—great value 
of the biographical notes by Mrs 
Holley, 406—uncommon character 
of his father, 406—his birth and ear- 
ly education, 408—graduates at 
Yale College, 409—studies divinity, 
marries and settles in the ministry, 
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409—removes to a church in Boston, 
410—manner in which his ministe- 
rial duties were performed, 410—his 
presidency at Transylvania Univer- 
sity, 411—tribute to his merits from 
the trustees of that inititution, 412 
—his plan for the education of 
young men, and for founding a col- 
lege at New Orleans, 412 et seq.— 
pathetic account of his sickness and 
death, 413. 

Hospodars or princes of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, 466—rapid succes- 
sion of, 470. 

Hume, his account of the state of 
public feeling at the opening of the 
Long Parliament, 305—his inconsis- 
tency in the importance attributed 
by him to the religious disputes of 
the day, 306—his misrepresentation 
and sophistry, 306—his account of 
the monopolies existing in, 308—his 
unjust attempt to justify the Stuart 
family, 310—his attempt to show 
that ship-money had been first levi- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, 311—his 
artful management of his purpose, 
316—his merits as a historian, 317. 


I. 

Impressment, the Quarterly Review 
on, 489—state of the question con- 
cerning, 490-—discussions with the 
British Government on, 491. 

Independence, true, what it is, 134. 

Indian character of America, insuffi- 
ciency of, to furnish materials for 
the novel, 140—its deficiencies in 
this respect, 141. 

Indians of Cuba and Hayti, enormities 
practised upon, by the Spaniards, 
34—of Mexico and of Peru, 36, 37, 
—of La Plata, milder treatment of, 
40. 

Indians of the Northwest of America, 
West’s account of, 293. 

Insects, proper feelings of mankind in 
regard to, 354. 

Italy, claims of on the regard of 
Americans, 3l—number of distin- 
guished natives of, who have been 
signalized in American history, 31 
—sketch of the universities of, 76. 


PR 
Jefferson, Notes of, on Virginia, 92— 
set on foot expeditions of discovery, 
93. 
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Johnson, Dr, his opinion of Claren- 
don’s history, 300—his vocabulary 
of the English language, 516. 


K. 
Kent, Chancellor, his opinion of the 


common law, 168—of the value of 


law reports, 182—of the character of 
the English courts, 183. 

Kentucky, travels of an Englishman 
in, 420—account of an adventure 
in, 421. 


L. 

Languages of the aborigines of Ame- 
rica, their general character, 104— 
difficulty of speaking them fluently, 
105—their importance as a histori- 
cal material, 114. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, remarks of, 
in the House of Lords, on the Noot- 
ka Sound affair, 508. 

La Plata, settlement of, by the Span- 
iards, 39—singular incident causing 
hostilities with the Indians of, 39. 

Law, study of, in the German Univer- 
sities, 322—divisions under which 
it is considered, 326. 

Lectures, mode of teaching by, its 
value not destroyed by the art of 
printing, 83. 

Ledyard, John, the American Travel- 
ler, Sparks’s Life of, 360—his birth 
and early education, 360—charac- 
teristic adventure of, 361—his_ vari- 
ous plans of life, 362—accompanies 
Captain Cook, 362—his plan of a 
northwest voyage, 363—defeated 
after various attempts, 364—his plan 
for exploring the northwestern re- 
gions of the American continent, 
364—his account of a visit from Sir 
James Hall, 365—of a visit to the 
hospitals in Paris, 365—his opinion 
of Jefferson and Lafayette, 366—his 
journey to Petersburg, 367—-his 
travels into Siberia, 367—his eulogy 
con women, 368—treatment of, by 
the Empress of Russia, and conclu- 
sion of his journey, 369—probable 
cause of this treatment, 370—en- 
gaged by the Association for dis- 
coveries in Africa, 370—commence- 
ment of his journey, and death, 
371. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry, 
Farrar’s edition of, reviewed, 191— 


its superiority to other works, 196— 
superiority of his enunciations of 
the propositions, 198—does not re- 
quire much knowledge of algebra, 
199—remarks on his definition of 
straight and parallel lines, 201—on 
his nomenclature of figures, 202— 
his axioms, 204—objections to his 
work as a text book, 205—proposed 
retrenchments of its bulk, 207. 

Liberal system in politics essentially 
adopted by England since the last 
war, 219—-state of, in Europe, and 
particularly in France, 224—defeat 
of, in France, 235—supported by 
Chateaubriand after his expulsion 
from office, 238. 

Lines, straight and parallel, on the 
definition of, 201. 

Livingston, Judge, decision of, with 
regard to the sufficient promulgation 
of a law, 176—notice of the life and 
character of, 188. 

London University, attention paid to 
preparatory education in, 72—defi- 
ciency of means for religious in- 
struction in, 73—its greatest excel- 
lence, the preliminary education af- 
forded to students of law ond medi- 
cine, 73. 

Long, Stephen H., first expedition of, 
91—-secret spiings of his second 
expedition, 95—account of his ex- 
pedition, 96—unfavorable circum- 
stances under which he visited the 
Chippewas, 110—errors in the ac- 
count of the expedition, 111. 

Louisiana, profit of sugar plantations 
in, 434—expense and mode of man- 
aging them, 434—of the weather 
and temperature in, 436—culture of 
silk in, 448 and 452. 

Lower Canada, several important sub- 
jects relating to, 26 et seq.—import- 
ance of an independent judiciary 
in, 27. See Canada. 

Loyalists, American, grant of lands to, 
in Canada, 2. 


M. 

Massachusetts Medical Society, pub- 
lications of, 44—simplicity of the 
powers and duties of, 61—history 
of the formation and changes of, 61 
et seq.—efficacy of the xegulations 
of, 63—connexion of, with the med- 
ical schools in the state, 64. 
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Mavrocordato, Nicholas, nominated 
Hospodar of Wallachia and Molda- 
via by the Porte, 468—some account 
of his father, 468—his government 
of those countries, 469. 

Medical Convention at Northampton, 
objects and proceedings of, 65. 

Medical societies, misconceptions of, 
the proper objects of, 43—modes in 
which they may exercise a benefi- 
cial influence on the community, 43 
— influence of, in raising the stand- 
ard of professional character, 44— 
their influence in this respect bene- 
ficial to the community, 45—eflects 
of, on the character, education, and 
professional conduct of physicians, 
46—means by which they regulate 
the practice of medicine, 53. 

Medicine, study of, in the German 
Universities, 327. 

Memoirs, number and excellence of 
those of France, 372—causes of this 
excellence, 373. 

Mexico, account of the conquest of, 
by Cortez in Compagnoni’s Ameri- 
ca, 35—horrible cruelties committed 
in the destruction of, 36. 

Misanthrope of Moliére, 387. 


Mississippi river, rise of the, 424— 


anticipations suggested by the junc- 
tion of, with the Ohio, 426—circum- 
stances connected with the rise of, 
427—remarks on the health of the 
valley of, 430. 

Moldavia. See Wallachia. 

Moliére, Life and Writings of, by J. 
Taschereau, 372—his early employ- 
ment and education, 375—his pas- 
sion for the theatre, 376—opposi- 
tion of his family to this course of 
life, 376 et seq.—his life as an actor, 
3877—obtains access to Monsieur, 
and brings out his own comedies, 
378—his farce ridiculing the fashion- 
able corruption and affectation of 
the age of Louis XIV, 379—its great 
success and effect, 389—comedy 
written for a féte of F ouquet, 38i— 
brings him into favor with the king 
and court, 383—his unequal mar- 
riage, 383-—excitement of the critics 
against him, 383—quarrel with the 
Duc de Feuillade, 384—his favor 
with the king, 385—his attacks on 
the physicians, 385—his Misan- 
thrope, 387—his difficulties with, and 


separation from his wife, 888—his 
Tartuffe, 8388—excitement of the 
zealots against, on account of it, 
389—capricious conduct of the king 
in regard to one of his pieces, 391— 
humiliations arising from his occu- 
pation as a comedian, 392—is long 
prevented by it from obtaining a seat 
in the French Academy, 392—con- 
dition on which it was finally offer- 
ed him, and refused, 392—occasion 
of, and circumstances of his death, 
393—the funeral rites refused by the 
Archbishop of Paris, 394—posthu- 
mous honors to, 394—his person, 
395—literary labors, income, &c. 
895 et seq.—his generosity to Ra- 
cine, and the ungrateful return for 
it, 896—his reserved and taciturn 
temper, 396—his literary associates, 
397—his intimacy with the great 
Condé, 397—character and influ- 
ence of his writings, 398—his direct 
object was reformation, 400—com- 
parison of, with Shakspeare, 401. 

Mulberry trees for the feeding of silk- 
worms, methods of raising, 440— 
the red the only species indigenous 
in America, 441—growth of, in dif- 
ferent states, 442—the white most 
proper for silkworms, 442—the best 
soil for, 443—time and modes of 
propagating, 443—quantity of silk 
produced by certain quantities of the 
leaves of, 448—substitutes for, in 
certain cases, 452. 


N. 
aig origin of the yellow fever 
, 430. 

M avarino, state of things growing out 
of the battle of, 261 et seq. 

Vew Orleans, health of, 433—account 
of, by an English trav eller, 433. 

Nomenclature of figures in geome- 
try, 204. 

Nootka Sound, history of the contest 
concerning, 506—claims of the Eng- 
lish gov ernment arising out of the 
convention of, 509—remarks on this 
convention, 510—strong reason for 
denying its validity, 511. 

NVorthampton Medical Convention, 
65. 

JVovel-writing, peculiarity in the his- 
tory of, in America, 140—insuffici- 
ency of the Indian character to fur- 
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nish materials for, 140—change of 


public taste with regard to, 142. 

Novels, Chinese method of arranging 
the catastrophe of, would be de- 
structive of their interest, 527— 
sources of the pleasure from, and 
interest in, 530 et seq.—peculiarities 
in the events of those of different 
nations, 536—analysis of a Chinese, 
540. 


0. 

Ohio, account of, by an English trav- 
eller, 417—description of the junc- 
tion of, with the Mississippi, 424. 

Opinion, public, influence of, 130. 


P. 

Padua, privileges &c. of the students 
in the University of, 76. 

Paine, Elijah, jun. his Reports of Ca- 
ses in the Second Circuit Court of 
the United States, 167—his work 
commended, 189. 

Paris, rise and progress of the Univer- 
sity of, 78—its present state, 81. 

Peel; Mr, the effective member of the 
Wellington administration, 223, 

Peru, conquest of, by the Spaniards,37. 

Philosophy, faculty of, in the German 
universities, subjects which it em- 
braces, and manner in which it is 
taught, 329. 

Physic, practice of, regulations and 
laws concerning, in England, 54— 
state of, in England, and prevalence 
of irregular practitioners in, illus- 
trating the inefficacy of severe en- 
actments to regulate, 58—want of 
harmony among the practitioners of, 
in England, 60—excellent state of, 
produced by the influence of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, 63. 

Physicians, connexion of, with so- 
ciety, 45—extensive education re- 
quired by, 46—kind of intercourse 
maintained by, with society, 46— 
dependence of the character of, 
upon the estimation of their profes- 
sional brethren, 47—importance of 
association to the proper education 
of, 47—consequences of a low stand- 
ard in the education of, 49—diffi- 
culties arising out of the defective 
or erroneous education of, 50—priv- 
ileges of, 52—modes of regulating 
and restraining, 53—only restrained 
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in England by prohibitions and pen- 
alties, 57—efficacy of the regulations 
concerning, in Massachusetts, 63. 

Physicians in Paris in the time of 
Moliére, ignorance and pedantry of, 
386—effects of his satire upon, 386. 

Physicians, Royal College of, its 
charter, &c. 55—inefficacy of the 
rigid exercise of the powers of, 57— 
want of success of, in promoting 
professional learning, 60. 

Pitt, Mr, on an order of nobility in 
Canada, 24 et seq. 

Poetry, importance attached to the 
making of, in China, 540 et seq. 

Politics of Europe. See Europe. 

Printing, art of, influence of, on edu- 
cation, 82. 

Privateering, proposition by the Unit- 
ed States for the abolition of, 486— 
denounced as piracy by writers on 
the law of nations, 488. 

Promulgation of a law, contradictory 
decisions of Judges Story and Liv- 
ingston relating to, 176 et seq. 

Public opinion, influence of, 130— 
consequences of the contempt of, 
132. 


Q. 

Quackery, prevalence of, in England, 
57—inefficacy of severe enactments 
against, 59. 

Quarterly Review, British, demi-offi- 
cial character and influence of, 481 
—article in, containing strictures on 
America, noticed, 482——character 
of American diplomatic intercourse 
contained in, 482—accuses the U- 
nited States of a frigid and exacting 
temper, 484—asserts that the United 
States have made unreasonable de- 
mands of England, 484 et seq.—as- 
sertions of, examined, and shown to 
be unfounded, 486 et seq.—remarks 
of, on impressment, 489—on the 
settlement of a boundary line, 492— 
unfair statement of, with regard to 
the division, 495—shameless asser- 
tions of, with regard to this subject, 
497 et seq.—shown to be false, 499 
et seq.—charge of, with regard to 
the claim to the mouth of Columbia 
river, 502—the claim to the naviga- 
tion of the St Lawrence, 512—taunt 
of, upon the American character, 
513. 
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R. 

Racine, ingratitude of, to Moliére, 396. 

Red Rover, the, a novel, by Cooper, 
reviewed, 139—outline of its plot, 
145 et seq.—incidents and extracts 
from, 146 et seq.—indistinctness of 
its closing scenes, 154—objection- 
able points in the character of the 
Rover, 154. 

Reformation, influence of, on educa- 
tion, 84. 

— instruction in, in Sunday 
schools, 163. 

Remusat, Abel, translation of Yu- 
Kiao-Li, a Chinese romance, 524— 
his remarks on the Chinese catastro- 
phes, as a facility in novel-writing, 
527——his learning as a Chinese 
scholar, 534—his dissertation on the 
general character and composition 
of the Chinese novel, 534. 

Reports of law cases, their import- 
ance to the improvement of the law, 
175—circumstance tending to show 
their necessity, 175 et seq.—com- 
plaints of the rapid multiplication of, 
179—indirect good effects of the 
publication of, 179—are proper books 
to put into the hands of the young 
student, 181——Chancellor Kent’s 
opinion of the value of, 182—publi- 
cation of, adapted to make the com- 
mon law of our country more regu- 
lar and uniform in its character, 207 
—Mr Paine’s volume of, its charac- 
ter, 187. 

Roman empire, circumstances of, 
which were removed by the codes 
of Justinian, &c. 173. 

Rush, Mr, his meritorious investiga- 
tions into the culture of silk, 438. 
Russell, John, his Tour in Germany, 

317. 

Russia, influence exerted by, in ex- 
citing the Greek revolution, 255— 
disposition of the Emperor Alexan- 
der of, with regard to that revolution, 
256—negotiations of, with Turkey 
ending in the treaty of Ackerman, 
257—change of policy on the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Nicholas, 257— 
probable augmentation of the power 
of, by the emancipation of Greece, 
260—war of, with Turkey, 264— 
power and prospects of, compared 
with those of other nations, 266— 
character and tendency of the gov- 


ernment of, 268—policy of, toward 
the Porte, when formed and devel- 
oped, 469—interference of, in the 
concerns of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
469—treaty of, with the Porte at Bu- 
charest, 470—favors, and then dis- 
avows, the Greek revolution, 473— 
final interference of, in the affairs of 
Wallachia, 478. 


Ss. 

Sacred Band, or Heterists, consisting 
of young Greek patriots of the Fra- 
ternity, 474 et seq.—defeat of, at 
Dragachan under Ypsilanti, 476— 
formatién of another corps of, and 
base desertion of their leader, 477. 

St Lawrence, claim of the United 
States to the navigation of the, 512. 

St Peter’s River, Col. Long’s expedi- 
tion to the source of, 95. 

Schlegel, J. F. W. on the public law 
of Denmark, reviewed, 285—value 
of his treatise, 289—analysis of it, 
289 et seq.—his account of a revolu- 
tion, quoted, 291—explains the his- 
tory of the lex regia, 293—his Second 
volume promised, 299. 

Scott, Sir Walter, inequalities of ex- 
cellence in his writings, 139. 

Search, controversy concerning the 
right of, 486. 

Shakspeare, objects of, in writing, 
compared with those of Moliére, 401 

Ship-money first exacted in England 
by Charles the First, as a source of 
revenue, 310—circumstances of its 
previous exaction by Elizabeth, 310. 

Silk, inducements to the culture of, 
in the United States, 438—Letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Congress concerning, 439—sources 
of information concerning, 439— 
sketch of the methods of raising 
mulberry trees for the feeding of the 
worms, 440—profits of the cultiva- 
tion of, in England, 448—early cul- 
tivation of, in Virginia, 449—-in 
Georgia, 449—in South Carolina, 
450—in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, 451—in Connecticut, 451— 
trade in, of England, 462. 

Silkworm, description of, 453—organ 
of vision in, 453—changes of the 
skin of, 454—formation of the co- 
coon by, 455—metamorphosis and 
propagation of, 456—varieties of, 
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456—mode of rearing, 457—quan- 
tity of food for, 459—of the spinning 
and reeling of the cocoons, 461. 

Societies, Medical. See Medical. 

Sparks, Jared, his Life of John Led- 
yard, reviewed, 360. 

Steam-boats, travelling in, in America, 
427—speed of the English, com- 
pared with the American, 428—in- 
stances of rapid travelling in, 428 et 
seq. 

Story, Judge, decision of, with regard 
to the sufficient promulgation of a 
law, 177. 

Strafford, impeachment of the Earl 
ot, 305. 

Sugar plantations in Louisiana, bene- 

ts derived from, and mode of man- 
aging, 434. 

Surgeons, Royal College of, in Eng- 

land, 56. 


T. 

Tartuffe of Moliére, 388—its perform- 
ance forbidden, 389—was performed 
in private, and afterwards in public, 
389—its great success, 390—anec- 
dote suggesting a scene in, 390. 

Theology, study of, in the universi- 
ties of Germany, 324. 

Ticknor, George, his Memoir of Na- 
thaniel Appleton Haven, 154—its 
character, 164. 

Todd’s additions to Johnson’s vocabu- 
lary of the English language, 516. 
Transylvania University, letter to 
President Holley from the Trustees 

of, 412. 

Travels in America, The United States 
as they are, and The Americans as 
they are, reviewed, 415—character 
of these works, 416—account of 
Cincinnati and Ohio contained in, 
417—of Kentucky, 420—singular 
plagiarism of one of these works, 
423—passage down the Mississippi, 
424 et seq. 

Turkey, efforts of the Emperor Alex- 
ander to prevent a rupture with, 256 
—-treaty of Ackerman concluded 
with, 257—probability of a war with, 
264—annihilation of the power of, 
recommended, 265—connexions of, 
with the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, 467 et seq.—striking il- 
lustration of the nature of the policy 
of, 491. 


U. 

United States of North America, pro- 
posal of Washington for the estab- 
lishment of a central national Uni- 
versity in, 74—deficiency of exer- 
tions for the exploration of the 
internal territory of, 93—various ex- 
peditions sent out by the government 
of, for the purpose of discovery, 93 
et seq.—importance of the powers 
exercised by the courts of 184— 
books of travels in, account of, 415 
(See Travels.)—culture of silk in, 
438—importance of the relations of, 
with England, 479—not proper sub- 
jects for party discussions in, 481— 
article in the Quarterly Review re- 
lating to, 482—character of the 
diplomacy of, 483—charge against, 
of a frigid and exacting temper, 484 
—its absurdity shown, 485—main 
subjects of discussion between the 
government of, and the British, 485 
—proposition of, for the abolition of 
privateering, 486—state of the ques- 
tion concerning impressment of the 
seamen of, 489—concerning the 
boundary line between, and the 
British possessions, 492—of the part 
of the boundary now in dispute be- 
tween the two nations, 496—claim 
of, to the mouth of Columbia river, 
502—foundations of this claim, 510 
—claim to the navigation of the St 
Lawrence, 512. 

Universities, that of London, see Lon- 
don—proposal of Washington for a 
national one, 74—nature and origin- 
al constitution of, 75—-sketch of some 
of the earlier, 75—of Padua, 76—of 
Spain, their declension, 76-—of Eng- 
land, 77-of Dublin, 77-of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 78—that of Paris, its 
rise and progress, 73—of Germany, 
their origin, &c. 81— influence of the 
art of printing and of the reformation 
upon, 82—state and means of edu- 
cation in, 83 et seq.—practice of 
duelling in those of Germany, 87— 
police, government, internal regula- 
tions, and modes of instruction in, 
317. See Gottingen. 


V. 
Villéle, M. de, the French minister, 
character of, 226—his administration 
and policy, considered, 227—sketch 
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of his history and rise to power, 228 
—the real leader of the royalist 
party, 286—his abrupt dismissal of 
Chateaubriand, 236—its cause, 237 
—rapid declension of his popularity, 
242. 

Vocabulary of the English language, 
by Johnson, 516—additions to a 
great extent by Todd, 516—extent 
to which a lexicographer shayild go 
backward in the formation of, 518— 
source of the increase of, in the im- 
provements and inventions of the 
arts and sciences, 518—in the mili- 
tary art, 519—in compound words, 
520—in words of analogical forma- 
tion, 520—other sources of addition, 
521 et seq. 


Ww. 

Wakefield, Gilbert, his encomium on 
geometry, 196. 

Wallachia and Moldavia, Engel’s his- 
tory of, 464-early history of the tribes 
of, 464—character of the modern lan- 
guage of, 465—line of Hospodars or 
princes of, 466-wealth and power of, 
divided among the prince, nobles, 
and clergy, 467—pass under Turk- 
ish protection in 1383, and become 
again independent, 467—submission 
to Turkey in 1460, with the terms 
of the capitulation, 468—in 1714 
Nicholas Mavrocordato nominated 
Hospodar by the Porte, 468—policy 
of Russia in relation to, 469—situa- 
tion of, after the interference of 
Russia, 470—excellent government 
of Alexander Ypsilanti in, 470— Hos- 
podarship of Constantine Ypsilanti, 
470—he is declared prince of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia by the emperor, 
471—succession of Hospodars, 472 
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—commencement of the Greek rev- 
olution in, 472—entire termination 
of all revolutionary movements in, 
478 — subsequent excesses of the 
Turks in, leading to a war with 
Russia, 478. 

Washington, interest taken by him in 
the subject of education, 73—his 
proposal for a national university, 
7A. 

Wellington, Duke of, probable firm- 
ness of his ministry, 223—Mr Peel 
the effective member in the cabinet 
of, 223. 

West,John,his Journal ofa residence at 
Red River Colony, &c. 270—his ac- 
count of the country, &c. 271 et seq. 
—of the Northwest Indians, 273. 

Worcester’s edition of Johnson’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary, 515. 


Y. 

Yellow fever in Natchez and the 
Western states, 430—circumstances 
connected with its origin, 431 et 
seq.—of the type, contagion, &c. of, 
433. 

Ypsilanti, Alexander, appointed Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, mild and paternal 
government of, 470—enters the Rus- 
sian service, 471—his success and 
promotion in, 471—selected as the 
leader in the Greek revolution, 473 
—his conduct at its commencement, 
474 et seq.—is defeated, imprisoned 
by the Austrians, and dies in conse- 
quence of his confinement, 477. 

Ypsilanti, Constantine, named Hos- 
podar by the Porte, deposition and 
prosecution of, 470—escapes into 
Russia, and is declared Prince of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, 471—his 
sudden death, 471. ; 


ERRATA. 


Page 466, line 17, for Katrivelos read Katzivelos. 
“ 416, “ 32,“ Gregory “ George. 
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